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PREPACK. 


Thk writer of Australian history is confronted 
with peculiar (lifficultics. The clamour of the strife 
which accompanied the birth of free institutic^ns has 
scarcely died away and the j^reater })art of the litera¬ 
ture dealing with past events is so tainted by the 
heated feelings of partizans that it is necessar\' to use 
it with the gre.ii' 't caution. I hen, again, suffii ient 
time has not elai)sed to allow the incidents of former 
years to disclose their full significance, and matters 
which arc really still producing grave changes in 
social and political life are apt to appear of little 
consequence, while others of a less far-reaching 
character assume an unmerited impmlance. In the 
following pages the desire has been to adhere as 
closely as possible to the story of th.e seven colonies 
without entering into questions which are still llui 
subject of contention ; but there are many things in 
connection with the mar\eIloiis j)rogiess of these 
young comnuniitics which it has bci-n impossible to 
mention here. The goadii.il formation of a new 
society—a new nation—in a New W orld cannot fail 
to be a spectacle of absorbing interest, but to trace 
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each step in the process of its evolution would re¬ 
quire far more space than is available. So many 
books, public documents, and records have been con¬ 
sulted that it is impossible lo acknowledj^e each 
separately, but the writer is indebted in some deijree 
to most of the accei)led aiilhorilies on Australasian 
affairs. 'I'his little volume has been written amidst 
many disadvantages, and under very great pressure 
of official work ; but it is hoped that it may induce 
s(jme to make a belter acquaintance with this (ireat 
South Land, which Goxeinor Phillip in 17.S.S so filly 
described as “the most valuable acquisition Great 
Britain ever made.” 


Sydney. 
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EARLV DISCOVKRKRS. 

(«503-1773) 

It is not easy u i any one knowing the great 
natural W'calth of Australi.i to realise the bitter dis¬ 
appointment which must have been felt by those 
venturesome navigators who first sighted the shores 
of that continent. The minds of all men were full of 
the marvellous discoveries of Marco Tolo in the Kast, 
and of Columbus and Cabot across the Atlantic, and 
the motive was no longer the discovery of a route 
to the Indies by which the treasures of the ICasl might 
be cairieil by sea to lCuroi)e, but each explorer was ani' 
bitious to rival a Cortes or ri/.irio, and hoped in the 
Pacific to find countries as rit h and as populous as 
those annexed by Spain in America. Pul instead ol 
W'calth and barbaric splendour, an v)ld civilisation and 
magnificent cities, such as those of Mexico and Peru, 
they discovered the most dreary and uninviting 
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coasts, with few harbours or rivers and peopled by 
a wild and dej^raded race, showing; a bitter hostility 
to the visitors. 

It is difficult to determine who was really the first 
European to discover Australia. There arc several 
candidates for the lionour, but the validity of the 
claims is, in many cases, more than doubtful. It is 
quite possible that loni^ before the more or less .sys¬ 
tematic exploration of the Australian seaboard the 
Malays, or perhaps luiropeans bound to or from 
Eastern ports, may h.ivc sii^hted parts of the coast; 
but such j;liini)ses did not invite a closer inspection. 
The object .sou^i^ht was a rich tradin*^ station and not 
a land fit for luiropcan colonisation,and con.se([uently 
.Australia, beiii^ out of the ordinary track of the mer¬ 
chant .ships and offering no harvest of spices, for the 
ac(|uisition of which all the world was mad, attracteil 
but little attention ; indeed, but for the fair prospect 
of finding spice-producing lands in tlu se latitudes, the 
mysterious slumber which for so many centuries 
envclo))ed Australasia wouhl have continued still 
longer. 

In 1503 a h'lenchman, name*l I)e (icmneville, after 
rounding the ('ape of Goful IIoj)e, is .said to have 
been driven by contrary winds to an unknown shore, 
but the evidence goes to .suppoit the contention that 
Madagascar, and not Aii.stralia, was the land visited. 
Various claims to the discovery of Australia by the 
rortuguese previous t(> 1606 receive .some supfiort, but 
there is every reason to .suppo.se that the Duyfhen 
from Kantam was the- fir.st vcss(*l w'hich bore 
Europeans over AustraliciU waters. The voyage of 
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the Dutch was cut short by want of provisions, and 
after coasting some little way along the eastern shore 
of the Gulf of Carpi:ntaria they were compelled to 
return. 'I'hc land they described as “for the greatest 
part desert, but in some places inhabited by wild, 
criu‘1, black savages, b)' whom some of the crew were 
murdered.” h'or ten } cars no new explorations were 
made, but in i6i6 Dirk ITartog, another Dutchman, 
sailed down the west coast, being followed in two years 
by the Mauritius and a little later by the I.eeuwiu. 
'J'he accounts given by the commanders of these 
vessels were nu^st unfavourable, but the Dutch I'ast 
India Company was not yet satisfied, and in 162^^ the 
Peru and Arnlu ui were despatched. 'I'his expedition 
was as fruitless as those that preceiied it. Not long 
after making the Australian coast Jan Carstens, 
captain of the Arni! *:• and eight f)f his cri‘w were 
murdered by the naliv'cs, ind the 7 V/v;, although she 
sailed far round the north coast, carricil back a report 
^that “shallow waters and barien coasts were every¬ 
where found, with islands altogether thinly peopled 
by divers cruel, poor and brutal nations, and of very 
little use” to the Company. So far explorati<m hail 
been confined entirely to the west and north coasts, 
but in 1627 rioter Nuyts, in the (iuhic 
examined the south shore for some hundreds of miles. 
He was scarcely more favourably impressed than the 
others. That it was “a foul and bairen sluae ” was 
all he could say for the country. 

The ne.xt event of any impoitanci in the story of 
Australian exploration is full of dramatic interest. The 
commanded by Francis Fel.sart, meeting with 
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heavy weather, was separated from her companions, 
and in a storm was driven on the reef called “ 1 lout- 
man’s Abrollios”on the west coast. 'I'he .ship before 
long commenced to break up, so it was determined 
to abandon her and seek refuge on three adjacent 
islands. The landing was effected safely, but to the 
consternation of all no fresh water was to be found, 
and Pelsart at last set out in one of the boats to seek 
it on the mainland. Here In* was also unsuccessful, 
and theiefore determined to steer for Hatavia for assist¬ 
ance. Soon after his departure some of the sliij)- 
wrecked crew mutinied, and, under the leadership of 
the supercargo, committed tlie most ghastly atrocities 
Aiif^her parly, however, were able to repulse the at¬ 
tack of the mutineers, and after several conflicts, in one 
of which the supiTcargo was captureil, the two com¬ 
panies waited for the return of Pelsart. The intention of 
the murderers appears to have been in seize his ship on 
its arrival and sttirt on a piratical cruise, and when 
before long, the Saninm, with Pelsart on board, was 
sighted, the mutineers i)Ut off to boaul her. 'J’heyhad 
dressed themselves in -triking costumes made from the 
despoiled cargo of the Vuitavia, and tluir peculiar 
appearance arcniscd Pelsart’s .suspicions and put him 
on his guaid. Wy llireateiiing to fire on their small 
boat he compelled them to lay down their arms, and 
then, having learnt the st.itc of affairs, all but two 
were summarily hanged. These two underwent, if 
anything, a worse fate, for they were put cju shore on 
the mainland, and the agony they mu.st have suffered 
as they watched the ship slowly vanishing from sight, 
leaving them to their fate amongst those “ wild, cruel, 
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black savaj^cs’* was a just retribution for their 
crimes. 

Another tragedy, similar to that in which Carstens 
lost his life, w'as cnacicd in 1636, when Poole visited 
New^ Guinea, and, although the suj^ercargo Ic^ok charge 
of the ship and continued tlie voyage, no new dis¬ 
coveries were made. 

From this lime the recoids of Auslialian exploration 
arc more satisfactory. In 1637 Antcuiy van Dieman, 
a man imbucil with strong ambitions in the field 
of enteipiisc and discovery, received from the Dutch 
the Governorship of Java. He lost but little time in 
despatching an expedition in search of the Southern 
Continent, and in 1642 Abel Jan/ Tasman, with 
Gerrit Jansen, set sail in the ships Ifrcjnskti/: and 
Xtr/tnnn, Tasman first steered for Mauritius, which 
W'as then a Dutch po , <.ssi()n, and after a brief slay 
pursued his travels, sailing in an easterly iliieclion in 
search of the “(ireat South F.and.’^ On the e.jtli of 
'November Point Ilibbs, a limestone promontory on 
the West Coast of 'J'asmania, appeared above tlie 
horizon, and before sunset lofty mountains gradually 
shaped them.selves in the distance, and confirmed 
Tasman’s opinion that he had at last touched a 
portion of the territory of which he was in .search. 
Having doubled the southern extremil\' of the island, 
a course w^as steered close along the sliorn, and a week 
after first sighting land the Hct wskirk aiul Zccluuvi 
dropped anchor in Marion Hay. lk)ats weie low'ercil 
and parties sent ashore, but although signs of the 
presence of natives were found, no human beings were 
seen. Two days later the carpenter of the Ucemskirk 
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swam asliorc anti erected a pt)sl on which a compass 
was carved and the prince’s fla”’ hoisted, and the 
wanderers weij^hed anchor, and sailing* along the east 
coast again lost sight of land in the unknown seas. 
On the 8th of the same month the look-out reported 
land which proved to be the south island of New 
Zealand. The ships anchored in a little ba\', but the 
natives surrounded them in their canoes and three of 
Tasman’s crew wert‘ inuuleuil. On his leturn to 
liatavia the vo\agc was cfnisidercd to ha\e been so 
successful that in i(»44 the same* cominandcr was 
again despatched with the Zeanew, and Dc 

llrak\ and on tliis occasion he explored the west 
coasts of the* (lUlf of ( arpenlai ia. 

The next explorer of any importance was William 
Dam})ier, who, in command <)( the Inic/iclors 
and with a cvew of buccaneers, examined 

tht‘ west coast fr<»m Shark Hay U) Dampier’s Archi- 
jx'lago. Ilis report of the country on his return 
to Kngland was not favour,d)le, but, as he was in* 
imminent peril of U ing maiooned on the unknown 
land b)' his unruly crew, an unbi.isscd account could 
liardly be expected. 

In i6y6 William de Vlaming while' cruising on the 
we^t coast disco\crcd and named the Swan River, 
and three years later l)ain|)i(*r again visited Australia 
in the Rochuck\ and made further exj)lorations on the 
North-west. (Jn his return he wrote an interesting 
account of his travels, but he had little to say in 
favour of either the cr)mitry or its people ; the one 
w\'is sterile and almost dt'void of animals, while the 
other were hideous and fdth)’. l^jr the next seventy 
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years little was done in the waj* f)f Australian 
exploration, althoiij^h the Dutch sent out one more 
expedition in 1705, under Martin van Delft. I low ever, 
in i/OtS Captain James Cook started on the famous 
voyaj^e, with which rcall}' be^an the interest of 
Englishmen in the lands of the South Pacific. 
Cook’s ex|)edition oriL;inaled with the Ko\al Society, 
W'hich w’as anxious that .some capable person should 
observe the transit of N'enus over the sun’s disc fnan 
the South Sea.s. A su^jt^estion to this effect was 
favoural)ly received by George III., and a small \cssel 
under the command of C'ook, who had already dis- 
tin{j^uished himself in Canada and in .survey work off 
the coast of Newfoundland, was filt(‘(l out by the 
Government. The AW/v/rw/r, tiie ship specially 
se lected by (’00k for this service, had been built for 
a collier. She w'as a l-ttlc bart|uc of 370 tons, of 
small draught, but {^reat carryiny capacity, and very 
stron^j construction. A .scientific staff was appointed 
to carry out the observations, Mr. Green actiii”’ as 
astronomer and Sir Jo.seph Hanks and Dr. .Solander 
occupyinj,^ the position of botanists ; and on the 2()th 
of Au5.ju.st, 1768, the necessary instruments and pro¬ 
visions having been taken on board, the liudeavour 
w'ciyhcd anchor and .sailed out of Plymouth Sound. 
After a cpiick pas.sacjc the wandercis arrived at 
Tahiti, where they at once erectcjl a temporal)' 
t)bservatory, guarded by a little fort, and on the 3rd 
of June the transit of the planet was most success¬ 
fully ob.scrvcd. But although the main object of 
the expedition had now been accompli.shcd, it w^as 
determined to search for the great Southern Con- 
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tincnt before rcturnini^ to England. Cook therefore 
steered south on Icavinj^ Tahiti, ami after passing the 
Society Islands held liis course till land was sighted 
from the masthead and a chain of mountains rose on 
the misty horizcai. On the cSth of October, 1769, the 
/iftdcavoJtf's anchor was dropped in the Ila\- of 
'rauranga, New Zealand, and attempts were at once 
made to o])en communication with the natives, but 
without success. Disgusted with the hostility and 
distrust of the Maorics, Cook sailed along the coast 
to the southward, charting carefully as he went, until, 
on reaching Mercury Hay, the scientific men again 
landed to tak(‘ obseivations of the transit of Merciu*}', 
w hile Cook seized the opportunity of leaving a record 
of his \isit on a tree. Hoisting the luiglish flag, he 
took possession of the country in the name of King 
George. From Mercury Hay he ‘•ailed along the 
coast passing Tolaga Ikiy, Hauraki (iiilf and the Hay 
of Islands, and then, doubling Ca[)e Maria Van 
Diemen, shaped his course close to the western shore 
of the North Island. \t Queen Charlottc’.s Sound 
another stop was made, and more flagstaffs were 
erected, then again sail was .set and Cook passed 
through the straits and, turning South Cape, com- 
jdeted the circumnavigation of the i.slands. On 
reaching Cape Farewell he steered for the open sea, 
and, following a we.steily course, after three wcek.s 
came in sight of the Australian coast at Cape Howe. 
Turning north-cast the coastline was traced, names 
being given to Mount Dromedary, the Pigeon IIou.se, 
Point Upright, and Cape St George, till Hotany Hay 
w'as reached, and here anchor was cast. As the sln’i) 
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brouj^ht to noar the shore a i^roiip of natives uas 
perceived apparently cooking by a fire ; but, to the 
surprise of Cook aiul his comrades, they |)aiil no 
attention whatever t > the '-hip, continuing cjiiietly at 
their occupation, I ven the clank and rattle of the 
cable as it ran C)Ut f f the haw'?(!-pipe had no effect, 
and it was not till boats were loweied and turned 
towards the beach that the natives showed any signs 
of being aware of the pre'-eiice of intruders. As soon 
as the boat hcailcd for the land, howexer, two men 
sprang to their feet and, coming ilown to the loeks, 
stood brandishing their rude weapons and, with 
wild gesticulations, warned C'ook's i)arty to keep off 
A musket was fired between tlu'in, which induced one 
of the natives for a moment to drop his spears, which 
however he immediately recoxcic*d ; and, even when a 
charge of small shoi wa^ fired into the legs of another 
in u*turn for a stone which he had thrown at the bo.it, 
the two warriors ran back into the bush for a moment 
and then reappeared with baik shields. For some time 
the liudeavour remained in the ba)', and her captain, 
with Hanks and Solander, maile many excursions into 
the country, during which the two last obtainctl such 
a great vaiicty of llowcis and plants that the place 
w*Ls called lk)tany Hay. Although anxious to have 
friendly intercourse with the natives, all attempts 
failcil, and, after hoisting the Hrilish flag and formally 
taking possession in the king’s name of the country, 
which he called New South Wales, ('ook sailed out 
between the heails to continue the exploration of the 
coast. The entrances to Port Jackson and Hroken 
Hay were marked on the chart, but the liudcaiwur 
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did not ag.'iin drop anchor until Morctoii Bay had 
l)ccn reached. Only a brief stay was made there 
before the voyai^e northward was resumed, the ship 
being kept as close to the shore as was deemed 
safe, and the principal features of the coast care¬ 
fully noted. After about thirteen hundred miles had 
been traversed in this way, the first serious mishap 
W’as met with; about (‘leven o’clock one niejit the 
W'ater suddenly began to shoal anti before .soundings 
could be taken the ship struck luravily on a sunken 
rock, and the water almost immediately rose in the h(»ld 
so rapifll\'that the pumps could hardly keep it under. 
'I'he guns and all heavy gear were jettisonerl, but still 
the liiidi'avoitr bumpt'd and scrai)e<l on the reef. At 
last she w'as floated off, but in such a leak)* condition, 
that there was every jinispect of her foinnh'ring. No 
land was in sight and the outlot)k was most gloomy 
\'hen, as a last restjuice, some canvas was passed 
under the v'essel over the injured spot and the inflow' 
of W’ater thus gre.itly n ducefl. After sailing some 
distance in this cri])i)led slate land was sighted and 
the mouth of a little river entered, where the ship 
W'as careencrl and examined. The rent in her b(Htom 
W’as more extensive than had been sup|)osed, and, but 
for the fact that the spike of coral w hich had pierced 
her had been broken off and remained plugging the 
hole, no possible device could have prevented her 
from sinking. In commemoration of the adventure 
Cook named the headland lie had first sighted Cape 
Tribulation, and the river after his little barque. 
When two months had b<*en spent in thoroughly 
repairing the limieavour, the* voyage was continued 
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and the coast charted as far as ('ape York, whence 
(V)ok sailed thrc)ii«;h Torres Straits to h'ji<^Iand. 

The second and third voyages made by the "rcat 
explorer were full interest, but there is not space 
to follow them in tletail here. It will snffici* to say 
that the reports carried to Mni;land were so hivour.ible 
that diiriner the next few \ c ars C’uok, with the 
Kcso/itfion, .md Aiivoitnrc, \isited Tas¬ 

mania and Ne w Zealand ; but the determination to 
occupy Australian territory spi.ini;* from the impres¬ 
sions left in the mind of Ikmks by his shoit sojourn 
in llotaii}' lla\'. Hetwee*n the arrival of riiillip’s fleet 
to found a .sctllemeMit and ('ook*s elepaiture others 
sailed in Australian waters, and one of the cxpetli- 
tions was marreel b)'a f.ital affr.iy with the natives. 
In 1772 the h'reiu'h naxi^atoi, Marion dii I'resne, 
anchored his ship , ti.* Maiscarni aiul llu* Cti^trics^ in 
Marion Ha\% 'rasmania, and an alleini)t to com¬ 
municate with the* aborij^ines led to a fii;ht. Soon 
afterwards, havini» sailed to New* Ze.iland,the luckless 
hVenchman was munlered with twenty-seven of his 
crewv in a c|uarrel with the Maoiies at the lka\’ ot 
Islands. Another I'renchman, l)e Survilh* had been 
ciuisint* in New /(‘aland waters at the same time as 
( ’(»ok in I7t)(j, thoui^h little was added to the knowledi;e 
of the (iieat South L*ind by either of the Trench 
expeditions. 
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Altiiouc;!! llu* report carried b.ick by Co(»k and 
Banks was in many respects most favourable, a 
considerable period elapsed bcf>re any tlcfinite 
proposals were made to utilise their discoveries. 
Important and difficult mattc'is lU'arer home absorbed 
the attention of the (iovermnent and, until a coin- 
bination of circumstances made it absolutely im¬ 
perative that some new field for the transpoitation 
of criminals should be found, the eyes of statcsmisi 
were not seriously turned towards the distant southern 
laiifl. 

The action of Lord North’s Government in insistini^ 
on the lea duties had produced an insurrection in the 
American Crjionies in 1775, which in the following 
year developed into the memorable War of Inde¬ 
pendence and finally severed the bond between the 
States and the Mfither (‘ountry. The American 
plantations were (or ever closed as a destination for 
British criminals, and, as a n^sult, the ^jaols cpiickly 
filled to overnf)win}.j, and abuses j^rew with corre- 
spondiiif^ rapidity. So serious was the aspect of 
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affairs that an effective method of disposing of 
convicts became a matter of the first public im¬ 
portance, and numerous proposals, more or less 
feasible, were continually bein^^ put forward. 

The deplorable condition of those of the American 
colonists, who had not taken up arms against Englaiitl, 
was also attracting the attention of many, till at 
last the desire to induce the Government to provide 
some haven for the people who had lost all in the 
suppfjrt of the king’s cause across the Atlantic, led 
James Maria Matra to formul.ite “ a pn i)ostil for 
establishing a settlement in New South Wales.” 

The pioposal was addressed to the Government 
in August, J/Sj, the year in which hjigkmd so re¬ 
luctantly recognised as Sovereign States what had once 
been Iicr colonies. Mr, Matr.i, after mentioning the 
loss of America, covelt on the “enticing allurements 
to Kuropean adventuiers” held out by some of the 
newly discovered countries, anti more especially New 
South W'ales. lie quoted ('ook’s favour.ible im¬ 
pressions, and drew a sketch of the cap.ibilities of 
the new country from a strategicjl, mnimeicial, aiul 
agricultuial point of view. Spev^nil .sties^^ was laid 
on the character (»f tlie soil and climate espeii.ilK* 
suitable for the cultivation of spices that ])ecnliarly 
tenqUing bait for the ineic.inlile e'iieipii'%e t)f the 
time—and the New Zealand lla\, on spicinieiis t)f 
which, brought home by Hank<, such ent'omiums had 
been passed; “this country,” continued ]\Ir. Matra, 
“ may afford an asylum to tho^e imfoitimate Ameri¬ 
can loyalists, whom (neat Hrilain is bound by every tic 
of honour and gratitude to protect and support where 
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they may repair their broken fortunes and again 
enjoy their former domc. 4 k' fe licity.” 

After further description of the benefits likely to 
accrue to the Mother C’ountry from the occupation 
of New South Wales, he closed his paper with some 
remarks on the policy of emigration. Mr. Matra’s 
scheme attracted some notice ; but apparently the 
GoverniTUMit had not as strong a sen.se of their obli¬ 
gation to the American lf)yalists as he had supposed, 
and the Ministry went out of office in Dirember 
without takiiify any definite action in the matter, 
[.(jrd SydiK*)', who succeeded at the Horne Office, 
saw, how'cver, in Mr. Matra’s proposed a solulion f>f 
the then most pressing diffitulty. Why should not 
this distant land be a “very proper region for the 
receptifui of criminals condemned to transportation”.^ 
Mr. Matra jimii)ed at this idea, in which he con¬ 
sidered “good policy and humanity are united.” The 
attempts to form a penal .si-ttlement in Africa had 
failed. The inortalit)' amongst the convicts wms 
enormou.s, and the expense very heavy I’opular 
sentiment on the c|ucst;(jn of |)enal treatment w’as 
als(j undergoing change, and the theory that tlie 
reformation of criminals should be regarded as much 
as their punishment w.is gaining ground. In a 
country in which convicts would be some twxlve 
thou.sand miles away from their fdd associations, an 
experiment in reformation surely might be tried 
w ithout danger and w ith some chance of success. 
Lord Howe, then first I.oid of the Admiralty, 
threw cold water on Matra’s plan ; but .Sir John 
Young, another naval authority, to(ik the matter up, 
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and .slij^htly modifying some of Matras proposals 
and elaborating^ others, submitted to the authorities 
“a rout»h outline of the many advantajijes that may 
result to this nation from a settlement made on the 
coast of New South U\tles.'* 'I'lie American loyalists 
were not fori^otteii by him ; but ])crhaps the "rcatest 
inducement held out for the 1‘stablishincnt of the 
colony was that ‘‘here was an asylum in which felons 
could be cheaply kept, and from which iheic would 
bi‘ no ])ossibilily of their relurninf;.” 

A feelincj of jealous api)rehension existed at this 
time that the b'rcnch contemplated forinin^^ settle¬ 
ments in the far Pacific, and this doubtless li‘d Lord 
S3*dney to accei)t more readily the sclu'ine for colo- 
nisin|4 the distant territory. In August, 1786. the 
following, paper was forwarded to the Lords of the 
Admirallj', with a n that tht' necessary anan^e- 
ments for traiispca t and victualling be made with the 
utmost despatch : 

“Heads of a plan for effectually disposinj; of 
convicts, and rendering their tiansportation re¬ 
ciprocally beneficial, both to themse lves and to the 
State*, by the establisimient of a colon)- m New South 
Wales, a country which, by the fertility and salubrity 
of the climate, connected with the remotiMiess of its 
situation (from whence it is hardly possibU* for 
persons to return without permission), seems pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to answer the views of (loveminent 
with respect to the providing a remcd\' for the evils 
likely to result from the late alarmini; and numerous 
increase of felons in this counti), anti more par¬ 
ticularly in the metropolis. 
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“ It is proposed that a ship of war of a proper 
class, with a part of her yuns mounted, and a sufficient 
number of men on board for her navu\t;ation, and a 
tender of about 200 tons burthen, commanded by 
discreet officers, should be got ready as soon as 
possible to serve as an escort to the convict ships, and 
for other purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

“ '1‘hat in addition to their crews, they should take 
on board two companies of marines to form a military 
establishment on shore (not only for the protection 
of the scllleinent, if requisite, against the natives, 
but for the preservation of good (jrder), together with 
an assortment of stores, utensils, and implements, 
necessary for erecting habitations and for agi iculture, 
and such quantities of provisions as may be proper 
for the use of the crew^s. As many marines as pos¬ 
sible should be aitificers, such as carpenters, sawyers, 
smiths, pottei*'^ (if ])ossible;, ami some husbandmen. 
To have a chaplain on board, w ith a surgeon, and one 
mate at least ; the former to remain at the settlement. 

“ That these vessels should touch at the Cape of 
Good Hope, or any jther place that may bi! con¬ 
venient, for any seed that iii.iy In* lecjuisite to be taken 
thence, and (ov such live stock as they can |)ossiI)ly 
contain, w'hich, it is suji|)osed, can be pic^Liued there 
without any difficulty, and at the most reasonable 
rates, for the use ()i the settlement at large. 

“That (joveinment should immediately provide 
a certain number of ships of a proper burthen to 
receive on board at least seven or eight hundred 
convicts, and that one of them shouUl be properly 
filled f(jr the accommodation of the women. 
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“ That these ships should take on board as much 
provisions as they can possibly stow, or at least a 
sufficient quantity ha* two years’ consumption ; siip- 
posinj^^ one year to be issued at wlujie allowance, and 
the other \car’s provisions at half allowance, which 
will last two years lonc^er, by which time, it is pre- 
snnicd the colony, with the live stock and grain 
W'hich may be raised by a common industry on the 
])art of the niwv settleis will be fully sufficient for 
their maintenance and support, 

“'That, in addition to the crews of the ships 
api)ointed to contain the convicts, a company of 
marines should be divided betwt-en them, to be ein- 
ployird as guards for preventing ill consequences that 
might arise fnuli dissatisfaction amongst the convicts, 
and h)r the pnjtcclion of the crewv in the nav igation 
of the ship from insuos ih-.it might be offered by the 
convicts. 

“ 'rhat each ship should have on boai\l at least 
two surgeons* mates to attend to thi; wants of the 
sick, and should be supidied with a pioper assortment 
of medicines and instruments, and that two of them 
should remain with the settlement. 

“ After the arrival of the ships which aie intended 
to convey the convicts, the ship of war and tender 
may hi* emj)loycd in obtaining live stock from the 
Tape, or from the Molucca Islands, a sufficient 
quantity of which may be brought from c ither of 
those places to the new settlement in two or three 
trips ; or the tender, if it should he llionghl most 
advisable, may be employed in conveying to the new 
settlement a further number of women from the 

3 
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Friendly Islands, New Caledonia, &c., which are 
contiguous thcMclo, and from whence any number 
may be procurctl without difficulty. 

“ 'I'he whole regulation and management of the 
settlement should be committed to the care of a 
discreet officer, anti provision sht)uld be made in all 
cases, both civil and military, by s[)ccial instructions 
under the Great Seal or (Hheiwise, as may be thought 
proper. 

“ Upon the whole, it may be observed with great 
foice and truth tlnat the difference of expense (what¬ 
ever method of carrying the convicts thither may be 
adopted), and this mode of disposing of them ami 
th.'it of the usual ineffectual one is too trivial to be 
a consideration with Government, dt least in com- 
])drison with the great object to be obtained by 
it especially now the evil is increased to such an 
alarming degree, from the imadeciuacy of all other 
expedients that have hitherto been tried or suggested. 

“It may not be amiss to remark in favour (jf this 
plan that consideiable advantage will arise from the 
cultivation of the New Zealand liemp or flax-plant 
in the new intended settlement, the supidy of which 
would be of great conse(|uence to us as a n.ival 
power, as cnir manufacturers are of o|)inion tliat 
canvas made of it would be supeiior in strength and 
beauty to any canvas made of the Furopean material, 
and that a cable of the circumference of ten inches 
made from the former would be supeiior in strength 
to one of eigliteen inches made of the latter. The 
threads or filaments of this New Zealand plant arc 
formed by nature with the most exquisite delicacy, 
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and may be so minutely divided as to be manu¬ 
factured into the finest linens. 

“ Mo'll of the Asiatic productions may also, w ithout 
doubt, be cultivated in the new settlement, and in a 
few years may render our recoiii.se to our Euroiaan 
neighbours for those productions imnecc.ss.ny. 

“ It may also be proper to attend to the possibility 
of procurinjT from New Zealand any (ju.intity of ma.sts 
and .ship limljcr for the ii.se of our lleets in India, as 
the distance between the two counliies is not <;re iter 
than between Great Hritain and America. It i^rows 
clo.se to the water’s cch^c, is of si/e and ijii.ility 
superior to any hitherto known, and may be ob¬ 
tained w'ithout difficulty.*' 

It is no dilTicult m.ittcr to diaft a schenu* for a 
settlement in an unknown country, but the (‘labora- 
lion of the details and the inception of the work can 
only be done by a man of unu.sual ability. Fortunately 
for Lord Sydney he knew of a man capable of the 
extraordinary .service required, and had sufTlicicnt 
confidence to appoint him Governor of the new 
colony, in spite of the scarcely veilcil disappioval 
of the Ailmiralty. Captain Aithur Phillip, the 
ofiicer selected, had entered the navy iit the a^e 
of sixteen, and, after .serving in the Siweii Vear.s* War 
as a midshipman, had been maile a lieutc'iiant on the 
capture of Ilavannah. At the rlo.e of ho.stilities 
he married and settled dowui to the life of a country 
gentleman, until war breaking out between Portugal 
and Spain, he hastened to seek distinction in the 
service of the first-named nation. In 1778 he returned 
to England to take his part in the operation.s against 
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Cnf'hun (iennal an(t Coinmmutei -ht^Chtej ni an { over the lemtoiy 
of AVrf' South I / a/r^. 
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Fninc(‘, aiul in Scptc'mbor of the rt)lli)\\ year was 
matl(? master and commander of the* Unsi/i.sk, Two 
years latiM* he was pnminted to the rank of post^ 
captain, lieini^ enlrusUxl first with the Anadue 
then with the Iiinv/h. He must have had op^w 
tiinilies duriiyq; tln\ period of showiiij.;^ that hcjKc)5| 
sessed exceptional energy and sound judgnttiT^l 
for, had not Lord Swlncybeen full)* impressed \J^ith^ 
his ability, he would hardly have so unhesitalinf^)^ 
selected him as the most fitting jierson fora serxieeoN 
so complicated a nature on whiih so much dciiended. 

Phillip was no sooner appointed (jovernor of the 
proposed settlement than he began to lake* a very 
active part in tlie jireparatioas for the e.\p(slition. 
He soon saw that the arrangements made b}' the sub¬ 
ordinate officials of the AdmiraltN' were* in almost every 
branch lamentabl)' !.u*omi)lete and uiisalisfactoiy, 
and, had it not been for liis watc'hful care and fore¬ 
thought, and the pi’rsistency with which he urged the 
necessity of supplj’ing different rations and additional 
accommodation both for coiiviels and guards, ii would 
have been impossible for the fleet to have reached its 
destination without teriible loss of lih .md indescrib¬ 
able suffeiing amongst those on board. 

Phillip’s keen appreciation, even at this early stage, 
of all the dangers to be expected on the voyiigc, and 
the administrative difficulties t(» bi* niovidcd for anil 
avoided on arriving at his destination, mark him out 
as a man of great capacity as well as the possessor 
of genuine humane sympathy. His idea of the proper 
mode of procedure is showm in a inemoranilum written 
soon after his appointment. He urged strongly the 
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atlvisabilily of scndinjj some ship with mechanics 
and others ahead of the transports to make pre¬ 
parations for the convicts : “ By arriving at the settle¬ 
ment two or three months before the transports, 
many and very great advantages would be gained, 
lints would be read)’ to receive the convicts who arc 
sick, and tbey would find vegetables, of which it may 
naturally be supposed they will stand in great need, as 
the scurvy must make a great ravage amongst people 
naturally indolent and not cleanly. Huts would be 
ready for the women ; the stores would be properly 
lodged and defended from the convicts, in such 
manner as to prevent their making any attempt on 
them. The cattle and stock would be likewise 
properly secured, and the ground marked out for 
the convicts ; for lists of those intended to be sent 
being given to the cr)mmanding officers, mentioning 
their age, crimes, trades, and character, they might be 
so divided as to render few changes necessary, and 
the provisions would be ready for issuing without 
any waste. Hut if convicts, provisions, itc., must be 
landed a few da)’s after the sliip’s arrival, and con¬ 
sequently nearly at the same lime, great incon¬ 
venience will arise ; and U\ keep the convicts more 
than a few (la) s on board, after they get into a port, 
considering the length of time which they must 
inevitably be confined, may be attended with con¬ 
sequences easier to conceive than to point out in a 
letter. Add to this, fevers of a malignant kind may 
make it necessary to have a second hospital.** 

“ A ship’s company is landed, huts raised, and the 
sick provided for in a couple of days; but here the 
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greater number arc convicts, in whom no confidence 
can be placed, and against whom both person and 
provisions arc to be guarded. ICverything necessary 
for the settlement we iild be received at the Cape on 
board by the commanding ofllcer, and nothing left 
for the transports but a certain proportion of live 
stock. . . . 

“The women in general, I should suppose, possess 
neither virtue nor honesty, lint there may be some 
for theft who still retain some degree of virtue, and 
these should be permitted to keep together, and strict 
orders to the master of the transport be given that 
they arc not abused and insulted by the ship’s com¬ 
pany—which is said to have been the case too often 
when they were sent to America. . . . 

“ I shall think it a great point gained if I can proceed 
in this business witli nt having any dispute with the 
natives, a few of which I shall endeavour to persuade 
to settle near us, whom I mean to furnish with 
everything that can tend to civilisi* them, and to give 
them a high opinion of their new' guests ; for w’hich 
purpose it w'ill be necessary to prevent the transports* 
crews from having any intercourse w ith the natives, 
if possible. The convicts must have none, for if they 
have, the arms of the natives will be very formidable 
in their hands. . . . 

“ Rewarding and punishing must be left to the 
Governor ; he will likely be answerable for his 
conduct, and death, I should think, w ill never be 
necessary. In fact, I doubt if the fear of death ever 
prevented a man of no principle from committing a 
bad action There arc two crimes that wmuld merit 
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death ; for either of these crimes I should wish to 
confine the criminal till an (ij)|)nrtunity offcri'd of 
deliverings him as a prisoner to the natives of New 
Zealand and lot them cat him. 'fho dread of this will 
operate much stroiv^cr than the fear of death. . . . 

“ Women may be brou<;ht from the l*'riendly and 
other islands, a proper place prepared to receive 
them, and where they will be supporte*! for a lime 
and lots of land assi^tjned to such as marry with 
the soldiers of the j^arrison. 

As I w.)uld not wish convicts to hay the foundations 
of anem|)ire, I think they should ever remain sei)arate 
from the cjarriscjii and other settlers that may come 
from hhirope, and not be allowed to mix with them, 
even after the seven or fourteen )’ears fin* which they 
are transported may be expirctl. 

“The laws of this country wiil, of course, be intro¬ 
duced in Newv .South Wales, and there is one I would 
wish to take place from the moment His Majesty’s 
fi^rces take jjossession of the country—that there be 
no slavery in a free land, and ronse(|uently no slaves.” 

In addition to the -neral organisation Phillip had 
to attend to the most minute details. Numerous emn- 
munications jjassed between him and various officials 
with regard to the quantity and rpiality of articles 
provided as rations, the necessity of overseers to look 
after the convicts, the filthy condition in which the 
women were sent on board the .shii)s, the insufficient 
number of scythes and razors supplied, the lack of 
drills and siirj^ical instruments, the insecurity of the 
hatches in the trans[)ort‘^, the supply of f^To^r for the 
soldiers, ch)thing for the women, and the terrible over- 
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crowding’on hoard some of the vessels. In addition to 
the innumerable details which re«|iiircd attention, iii- 
striictions to ,q;nidc his action in a hundred ima^^inaiy 
emergencies were ne- essary. Letter after letter had 
to be written before abuses were remedied or instruc¬ 
tions received, while many matters whiih IMiillip 
deemed essential to the health and safely of his 
charges were never attended t() at all in spite of 
his frequent remonstrances. At last Phillip’s patience 
seems to have almost given way, and in March he 
wrote as follows to Lord Syilney: “As the Xavy 
Hoard have informed me that lU) alteration can 
bi* made respecting the victualling of the marines 
during the passage, it is to ]>reve»it my character 
as an ofiicer from being called in (juesiion, should 
the consequences I fear be realised, that I once more 
trouble your lordship* on this subject. . • . I see the 
critical situation I may be in after losing part of the* 
garrison, that is at present very weak, when the 
service for which it is intended is considered; but 1 
am pr(‘pared to meet difllculties, and I have only 
one fear. I fear, my lord, that it ma\’ he said here¬ 
after, the officer who took charge of the expedition 
should have known that it w'as moie than probable 
he lost half the garrison and convicts crow'ded and 
victualled in such a manner for so long a voyage. 
And the public, believing it rested with me, may 
impute to my ignorance or inattention what 1 have 
never been consulted in, and which ne\ei coincided 
with my ideas, to avoid which is the pin pen t of this 
letter; and I flatter myself your lorilshi[) will here¬ 
after point out the situation in which I have stood 
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through the whole of this business, sliould it ever be 
necessary.*’ Again, a little later, after a still more 
em{)hatic protest to the Uiuler-Sccrcl.uy, he wrote, 
“These complaints, my dear sir, do not come unex¬ 
pected, nor were they unavoidable. I foresaw them 
from the beginning, and repeatedly pointed them out, 
when they might have been so easily prevented at 
a very small expense, and with little trouble to 
those who have had the conducting of this business. 
At present the evils complained of may be re¬ 
dressed, and the intentions of Government by this 
expedition answered. But if now neglected it may 
be too late hereafter, and we may expect to see the 
seamen belonging to the transports run from the 
ships to avoid a jail di^tcmj)er, and may be refused 
entrance into a foreign port.** At last the arrange¬ 
ments were as complete as they appeared likely ever 
to be, and on the i ith of May Thillip sat down in his 
cabin in the II.M.S. .SV/vW, then lying f)ff the Mother- 
bank, to pen a few last lines to Nepean, the Undcr- 
.Secretary. To a inai^ of Phillip’s temperament the 
feeling that he was on the eve of a great enterprise 
was fully present, and m the concluding lines of this 
letter a glimpse is given of .some of his dreams of the 
future. “ Once more,” he wrote, “ I take my leave of 
you, fully sensible of the trouble you have had in this 
business, for which at ])rcscnt I can only thank you ; 
but at a future ])eriod, when this country feels the 
advantages that are to be drawn from our intended 
settlement, you will enjoy a satisfaction that will, I 
am sure, make you ample amends.” In these 
moments of comparative rest when he had done all 
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that lay in his power to ensure the succcssmof- uic 
expedition, the consciousness that he was desMiKl fo 
found a great nation and not simply a distant 
again apparent. On the 13th of May the little 
weighed anchor and started down Channel. It con¬ 
sisted of the vessels contained in the table on p. 2S. 
These with the Siri/fs and 5 ///y»/r made up the fleet. 
On the first-named there were a few marines and the 


governor belonging to the establishment, in addition 
to her own complement. II.M.S. I/jw/a, a frigate, 
accompanied them some way, returning with, a final 
despatch from Phillip wiicn they were well clear of the 
narrow waters. All was then goitig well, but the 
Provost-Marshal ami the women s clothing had been 
left behind, and the Charlotle and Lmiy Petir/ivn 
sailed very badly. A conspiracy amongst the 
convicts on the .SV^?//vv/•./;’*/? had been discovi*red and 
promptly suppressed, and to use Phillip’s words, “the 
clearing the Channel is one great point gained, and 
wdth wdiich I looked upon Jill our difficult)' as cndcil.” 
The ships reached Santa Crux, Tenerifie, on the 30 1 
of June and here Phillip held his first inspec tiem of the 
convicts. “ I saw them all yesteida)" for the first 
time,” he writes, “ they arc «|uict and contented, 
though there arc among them some compK tc villains.*’ 
A plentiful supply of fresh provisions was taken in, 
and W'ithout delay .sail made for Kio de Janiern, where 
they arrived on the 5th of August. Philii)) must have 
suffered .some anxiety concerning his nveption at 
Rio, for fresh provisions w'cre very nece ssary in order 
to preserve l!ic health of his charges, and any 
opposition on the part of the Portugue.se Viccioy 
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would have produced serious results. All apprehen¬ 
sions were, however, soon set at rest and the Portu¬ 
guese showed their visitors every civility, while the 
Viceroy treated Phillip and his officers w ith extra¬ 
ordinary attention and honour. A suiiply of ficsh 
food was obtained and a consider.ible quantity of 
spirits jnirchascd ; indeed, ruin rose 25 per cent, in 
price owing to the unusual demand. Hero also 
Phillip sei/etl the opportunity of remedying a remark¬ 
able omission in the prepaiMtions for the exp(\lition. 
No ammunition of any sort had been i)rovicU.vl fm* the 
marines, so that, had a rising aim>ng the convicts 
ocemred on the vojage to Rio, the fireainis of the 
guaids would have been uselc'^s ; “ten thousand 
mus(tuel balls” were purchased from the king’s stt)re''. 
fruit-tiees and plants were obtained, and on the 
4lh of Se[)lembei tlu \oyage was resumed. Phillip’s 
knowledge of Spanish at once estcdili^hcd most 
friendly relations with the Rio officials, and the 
succe-.s of the visit was mainly due to his tact ami 
courteM’. On the arrival of the at the Cape 

milch trouble was at first cxpei i' need in obtaining 
permission from the Government to pin chase what 
was re<|uired, and on this account another month was 
lost. hA'entually all that Phillip asked was grantcsl 
and the ships took more j)lants and sc'i'ds ab<vird and 
some live stock ; but prices were liigher than was 
expected and the sp.ice available on the \c‘ssels very 
limited. On the ijth of November sail was set, and 
about a foitnight later the Governor. K*a\ mg the 
and embarking on the Su/f/i/y, made every effort to 
push on in order to select the site for the new* settle- 
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mcnt and make certain preparations for the reception 
of the stores and convicts before the arrival of the 
transj)orts. The three fastest of the transports were 
directed to follow with all despatch and Captain 
Hunter, of the Sirius, was left in charj^e of the re- 
maininj:^ ships. On the 3rd of January the coast of 
Xew S(juth Wales was si^dilcd from the Supply, but 
owinj^ to contrary winds botany bay was not reached 
till the 18th. The Aiexaiu/rr, Scarlforoit^i^/i, and 
Frictuiship came in next day, and the Sirius with the 
rest of the ships the day after. Directly he entered 
the Ikiy Phillip looked abciut for some suitable place 
for the settlement, but he “ did not sec any situation 
to which there was not some very stron*; objection 
while the aiuhoraj.i^c in the bay was exposed to the 
eastward, and the shores were very shallow.’* So 
unfavourable did the surrounding; country ai)pear to 
be that it was determined to search without delay for 
a better site “hiijher iij) the coast,” but that no time 
ini<;ht be lost if he did not succeed in fnulinj.; a better 
harbour and a proj)cr situation for the settlement, 
Phillip instructed the Lieuteiiant-Govc-rnor, Major 
Ross, “to at once pioceed to cle.ir the land and 
prepare for disembarkation.” Captain Hunter and 
several officers went with Phillip on his exploring 
expedition in three boats .so that the examination 
mij^ht be conducted as ra[}idly as possible. The reliel 
and joy felt by this little band as they entered Sydney 
Heads and .saw the peaceful waters of l^ort Jackson, 
spreadinj:; before them in innumerable bays and coves 
with yellow sandy .shore-* and rocky points may be 
easily imagined. To Phillip s eye here was a harbour 
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indeed—“ We <^ot into Port Jackson early in the after¬ 
noon,” he wrote to Lord Sydney, “ and had the satis¬ 
faction of finding the finest harbour in the world, in 
which a thousand sail of the line may ride in the most 
perfect security.” -.All the coves were examined in 
order to find the spot most suitable for landing, and 
one was selected “that had the best sj)iing of water, 
and in which the ships can anchor so close to the 
shore, that at a very small expense cpiays may be 
made at which the largest ships may unload.” On the 
third day Phillip returned to Hotany Pay to fiiul Ross 
tlisgusted with the country and every one de pressed. 
Preparations weie immediately made to go round to 
Sydney ('ove, but before the start an incident oc¬ 
curred which cieated no small amount of excitement, 
'file account given by Trench, an oflit er of maiines, 
so well describes thi^ lings of astonishment on boaiil 
the transports in Potany Pay when two strange sail 
suddenly appeared on the horizon, that it is worth 
quoting at length. “ The thoughts of removal (from 
Potany Pay to Port J<ackson) banished sleep, so that 
I rose at the first d.iwn of the morning. Put juilgc ot 
my surprise (ai hearing fioin ascrge.int, who ran down 
almost breathless to the cabin wheie I was dressing, 
that a ship was seen off the harbean’s mouth! At 
first I only laughed, but knowing the m^m who spoke 
to me to be of great veracity, and he.ning him repeat 
his information, I flew upon deck, on which I had 
barely .set my foot, w'hen the ciy of ‘another sail’ 
struck on iny astonished car. Conffninded by a 
thousand ideas wdiich arose in my mind in an instant, 
I sprang upon the barricade, and plainly descried two 
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ships of considerable size standing in for the mouth 
of the bay.” The two sail turned out to be the 
}u)usso/c and Astpv/(ilfi\ iiiuler La Peroiise, on a 
voyage of discovery. The officers exchanged civilities, 
and La IVrouse left in charge of the linglishinen, for 
transmission to luirope, the last letters and des|)atches 
which ho wrote before his untinuK'death. Directly 
some of the trans|Kats came round to S\dney (!ovc, 
as Phillip called the sj^ot he had cIioscmi, a start was 
made at clearing the ground. On the 26th (jf January, 
17SS, the Hritish flag was unfurled at the head of the 
l)ay. Toa*>ts of the King, the Koval Isimily, and 
success to the IU‘W Colony were honoured, volleys 
were fired b\’ the* marines, and in the evening the 
reinaining sliips ailived from liotdnj\ 
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Tiik erection of stores for the provisions and 
shelter for the convicts .md marines \sas vijjoroiisly 
pushed on. On the 7th of July all the people had 
been landed from the ships and the formal inaugu¬ 
ration of the colony took place. The wliole of the 
little community assembled on the slope of I'oint 
Ma.skelync, now known as Dawe's Point, and 
Phillip’s commission ami the other doc uments estab¬ 
lishing the Government were read l)y the Jud^e- 
Advocatc. 'flic Governor then addressed a few words 
to the convicts with regard to the future. He assured 
them that he would do all in his power to render 
those happy who led orderly lives and showed a 
disposition to amendment, but he held out no hope 
of mercy to any who continued in evil courses or 
transgressed the law or regulations of the colony. 

After the ceremony every one turned their atten- 
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tion to clearing the land and erecting dwellings ; but 
the task proved a difficult one, for the surrounding 
country was extremely rocky and heavily timbered. 

“ The scene, to an indifferent spectator at leisure to 
contemplate it, would have been highly picturesque 
and amusing,” wrote an eye-witness; “ in one place, 
a party cutting down the woods; a second, setting 
up a blacksmith’s forge; a third, dragging along a 
load of stones or provisions ; here an officer pitching 
his marquee, with a detachment of troops parading 
on one side of him and a cook's fire blazing up on 
the other.” Phillip had been instructed to imme¬ 
diately occupy Norfolk Island, so a week after the 
inauguration Lieut. Phillip Gidley King was de¬ 
spatched in the Supply with fifteen men, nine of 
whom were convicts, and six convict women. 

It was most ncccss.iry that no time should be lost 
in planting the seeds and shrubs obtained at Rio and 
the Cape, since, if any misfortune were to overtake one 
of the store-ships from England, the safetyof the colony 
might before long depend on the local crops. But 
Phillip, when he tried to cultivate the land, found that 
there was no one who understood anything of garden¬ 
ing or farming except his own servant, and much 
of the precious seed was lost in efforts to learn by 
experience. The agricultural implements supplied 
were very inadequate, and it soon bec ame clear that, 
if any good rc.sults were to be obi.lined, it could only 
be by the arrival of some free settlers skilled in 
agricultural pursuits. Even before all the stores 
were out of the .ship the Governor wrote : “ If fifty 
farmers wc:rc sent out with their families, they would 
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do more in one year in rendering this colony inde¬ 
pendent of the Mother Country as to provisions than 
a thousand convicts.” 

Within a month of landing, attempts to rob the 
public stores of the very limited stock of provisions 
which they contained called for prompt and severe 
treatment, and an execution took place. The ill 
success met with in farming caused the shadow of 
famine to hover over the settlement from the com¬ 
mencement, and the stores had to be zealously 
guarded, for in spite of every effort it seemed im¬ 
possible to render the colony self-supporting with 
the materials to hand. A couple of years later 
Phillip again wrote : ‘‘ Experience has taught me 
how difficult it is to make men industrious who 
have passed their lives in habits of vice and indo¬ 
lence. In some cases it h«is boon found impossible; 
neither kindness nor severity have had any effect. 
There arc many who dread punishment less than 
they fear labour.” The discontent of the convicts 
was increased by a curious omission on the part of 
the officials in England. Phillip had been supplied 
v/ith no papers staling the dates of expiration of 
sentences, so that when men claimed to have served 
their time he could not release them without refer¬ 
ring home. In some cases grants of land were made 
to be confirmed if the claim proved true, while severe 
punishment was thicatcned in any case of imposition. 
The helplessnc.ss of Phillip's position was aggravated 
by the military, for no assistance was received from 
Major Ro.s.s, the Lieutenant-Governor, who, in.stead of 
aiding, used every opportunity of embarra.ssing Phillip 
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or rendering his efforts at reform and harmony 
nugatory. Phillip had hoped much from the moral 
influence of the military on the convicts, but he was 
bitterly disappointed. He expressed a wish soon 
after landing “that officers would, when they saw 
the convicts diligent, say a few words of encourage¬ 
ment to them, and that when they saw them idle 
or met them straggling in the woods they would 
threaten them with punishment ; ** but he was 
promptly informed that “they declined the least 
interference with the convicts.” During the whole 
of Phillip’s tenure of office the military were a thorn 
in his side, and, had he not been possessed of enor¬ 
mous self-control, matters must, at an early stage, 
have retichcd a crisis which might have been fatal to 
the prospects of the colony. 

As .soon as things were fairly in progress at Sydney 
Cove the Governor romti'enced a .series of expedi¬ 
tions into the surrounding country, chiefly in the 
hope of finding better arabli! land than was to be 
got near the harbour. He first went to Broken Bay 
and Pittwater, and was much imprc.ssed with the fine 
scenery, but unfortunately, while sli!e})ing on the wet 
ground, he contracted an illness which piuvcd a con¬ 
tinual source of pain and eventually compelled him 
to return to lilngland. 

On his second trip, taken shortly afterwards, he 
discovered Lake Narabecn, and a week later made 
his first attempt to reach the Blue Mcnintains. On 
the journey some good country suitable for farming 
operations was found, but the mountains could not 
be reached owing to lack of provi.sioiis. The chief 
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result of these explorations was the establishment of 
a farm at the head of the harbour, where “ the soil 
was of a stiff clayey nature, free from that rock which 
everywhere covered the surface of Sydney Cove.” 

Much of the seed brought in the ships had been 
heated and otherwise spoilt, and the live stock had 
also met with serious mishaps, l^cfore long the 
Governor was filled with apprehensions in regard to 
the food supply. It was apparent that at the present 
rate of progress the colony must long be entirely 
dependent on provisions from ICngland, and Phillip 
could not but tremble when he thought of the 
numerous dangers bcsettitig ships sailing in the 
unexplored waters which surrounded him and the 
terrible consequences which any misfortune to a 
store-ship would entail. Ross, in whom Phillip in 
these difficulties should have found a counsellor and 
friend, soon developed into an open foe, and dis¬ 
played a personal animosity which entirely oblite¬ 
rated any sense of duty and responsibility which he 
may have origin.illy possessed. One of his first acts 
was to endeavour to persuade the officers of the 
marines to refuse to sit on the criminal court, a duty 
imposed on them by a special Act of Parliament. 
Fortunately the subordinates had more discretion 
than their commandant, aiul declined to be made 
tools of his spleen c'lgainst the Governor ; but, had 
this not been the case, the colony for some time 
would have been left without any means of legally 
punishing offenders—a situation the gravity of which 
is obvious in a society threatened with starvation 
and mainly ccjmposed of persons who had already 
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transgressed the law. Doubtless their refusal to 
support the quibbles of Ross strained the relations 
existing between him and his subordinates, for before 
long he took the r^*markable step of placing the 
whole of the mcmbois of a court-martial under arrest 
for declining to alter at his command a sentence 
indicted by them. This action again placed Phillip 
in a difficult predicament; for, unless he took every 
officer from his duty, it was impossible to assemble a 
court to try the case. The Governor, therefore, offered 
a court of inquiry instead of a general court-martial, 
but this the officers concerned refused, demanding 
either a proper trial or a public apology for their 
arrest. 'I'hc only way out of the dilemma was for 
the Governor to order the officers back to their duty 
until a court - martial could be assembled, a step 
which practically elnseil the incident; but the fact 
of subalterns demanv.iing an apology from their com¬ 
manding officer was scarcely an encouraging aspect 
of discipline in the regiment. Phillip had been 
instructed “ by every possible means to open an 
intercourse with the natives and to conciliate their 
affections,” and his policy from the commencement 
was characterised by a desire to inspire them with 
confidence. On all occasions when he personally 
came in contact with them his address, combining 
courage and firmness with a fine sense of the natives’ 
rights, produced the most pleasing effect ; but all the 
good done by the Governor was undone by the 
convicts and marines, who wantonly destroyed the 
canoes and other property which the natives left on 
the shore and in many ways provoked acts of rc- 
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taliation which not infrccjiicntly ended in loss of life. 
Ill-treatment of the natives by the colonists, when 
detected, met with severe punishment, but in spite of 
every precaution outrages by one class or the other 
were of fre(|ucnt occurrence. Phillip, seeing the 
necessity of an interpreter, if friendly intercourse 
was to be established, secured a young aboriginal 
man, named Arabanoo, in December, 1788, and took 
much pains to instruct him in the language and 
customs of the white men. This experiment was 
promising to be successful when Arabanoo died from 
small-pox. Two other natives, named Bcnnilong and 
Colebe, were afterwards captured, and they on many 
occasions acted as intermediaries between the blacks 
and the new-comers. Although Phillip was often in 
positions of very great danger from attacks of the 
natives, the apparent absence of all fear and the 
remarkable tact which he displayed . -ived him, and 
only once did he meet with any mishap at their 
hands. On this occasion a native, to whom he had 
been introduced by Bcnnilong, misunderstanding his 
fiicndly advances and thinking that Phillip intended 
to .seize him as Bcnnilong had before been .seized, 
threw his spear, which entered above Phillip’s collar¬ 
bone, the barb i)assing out at his back. The wound 
uroved not to be so serious as it at first sight ap¬ 
peared, and in ten days the Gcjvcrnor was about 
again, and made another visit to the tribe of the 
aggressor, in order to show that he felt no ill-will. 

Although the convicts had been landed in belter 
health than the mf)st sanguine could have hoped, 
sickness bioke out soon after they were on shore, 
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and scuivy and dysentery greatly weakened the 
effective strength of the settlement. The number 
of unproductive consumers was day by day glow¬ 
ing more out of proportion to the producers, and 
the food question assumed a very serious aspect. 
Rations were reduced, and the Sinus, leaving behind 
guns and everything she could dispense with, in order 
to make more room, was despatched to the Cape, 
the Supply being sent at the same time to IJatavia 
for provisions. After a lengthy voyage the Sirius 
returned, “every officer’s department and all the 
store-rooms being completely filled ; ” but even then 
the food she brought could not postpone the imiiend- 
ing disaster for more than a few weeks. Numerous 
attempts were made by convicts to escape from the 
settlement: some started to walk to China, which 
they imagined to be only 150 miles distant ; others 
wandered away into ihe bush and were never heard 
of again ; while a few seized boats and put to .sea. 

The most successful of these latter was a man 
named Ilryant, who, in a fishing-boat, sailed, with his 
wife and two chililren—one of whom was an infant— 
and seven convicts, and arrived safely at Timor. 
Owing to want of discretion on the [)art of some of 
the convicts, their identity was discovered, and the 
Dutch Governor handed them over to the captain 
of II.M.S. Pandora, who was at that time in port. 
Crime—more c.specially robberies of food, both by the 
soldiers and convicts—increased with the dc'creasc of 
the food allowance, and executions and other punish¬ 
ments occurred with appalling frequency. The abso¬ 
lute necessity of protecting the public stores and the 
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little vegetable gardens of the settlers was apparent 
to every one but Koss, who seized the opportunity 
afforded by the arrest of a soldier by the night watch 
for robbing a garden to make one more attempt to 
embarrass the Governor. Ross even went so fiii* as 
to advise his men to use their bayonets to protect 
themselves when molesti'd in their predatory expedi¬ 
tions. 

At last resources became so low, that it was deter¬ 
mined to send a further detachment to Norfolk Lsland, 
under Major Koss, who was a|)pointed Lieutenant- 
Governor in succession to King, to relieve the main 
settlement of .some of the mouths to be filled, em¬ 
ploying the services of King as a special envoy to 
England to lay before the G<jvermnent more forcibly 
than could be dc)nc in any despatches the desperate 
straits to which the settlement had been reduced, in 
the matter of food as well as the various reforms in the 
Government and military which weie .so urgently 
needed. The Sirius and Sitp/>ly sailed with Ross 
and a large body of marines and convicts, provided 
as well with sl(ires. Norfolk Island was reachetl 
safely, and the passengers landed ; but while dis¬ 
charging the cargo, the Sirius drifted on a reef and 
bcc.ime a total wneck. 

The intenti<m had been to proceed to China for 
provisions, taking King, wdio w'as to have made his 
way thence to England ; after the wreck, however. 
King at once returned to Sydney in the Supply, 

At headf|uarters matters weie gradually gta'ng from 
bad to w’orse. The fleet had left ICnglaiul with two 
years’ .supply of provisions, and although next to 
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nothing had been obtained from the land, three years 
had already passed without any additional support or 
news from home. The rations had been so reduced, 
that it was found necessary to serve them “ daily to 
every person in the settlement, without distinction,” 
so that it might not be* possible for any one to devour 
a week’s rations at one meal and then starve. All 
Government work had to be stopped, owing to the 
extreme weakness of the convicts, and every one was 
occupied in procuring food by fishing or shooting, 
and for this purpose all private boats were pressed 
into the public service. The only hope of saving the 
people from starvation was to .send the little brig Sn/^p/j^ 
to Katavia ; this was therefore done, the commander 
having instructions to there charter a large ship, at 
any price, and send her to Sydney with provisions. 
Trench, an officer of marines, draws a graphic picture 
of the terrible straits to which the colony was re¬ 
duced : “ Three or four instances of persons w ho 
have perished from want have been related to me. 
One only, however, fell within my own observation. 
I was passing the provision store, when a man, with 
a wild, haggard countenance, who had just received 
his daily pittance to carry home, came out. His fal¬ 
tering gait, and eager, devouring eye led nw to watch 
him ; and he had not proceeded ten steps before he 
fell. I ordered him to be carried to the hospital, 
wliere, when he arrived, he was found ilctid.” 

The one bright spot in this scene of misery was 
the demeanour of Phillip. With a i)atient endurance, 
he bore the privations in common with his meanest 
subject. Famished and in ill health, he none the less 
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gave every thought to the welfare of those under his 
clmrgc; while the grievances which called forth 
bitter lamentations from his subordinates, he wrote 
about as “ The little difTiculties we have met with, 
which time and proper people for cultivating the land 
will remove.” In the colony’s darkest hour he never 
swerved from the opinion “ that this country will 
prove the most valuable acquisition Great Hritain ever 
made.” His example was not cc)nfined to words. 
“ The Governor, from a motive that did him immortal 
honour,” wrote Collins, “gave up three hundred weight 
of flour, which was his Excellency's piivati; property, 
declaring that he wished not to see anything more at 
his table than the ration which was received in common 
from the public store, without any distinction of per¬ 
sons ; and to this resolution he rigiilly adhered, wish¬ 
ing that, if a convict complained, he might see that 
want was not unfelt even at (iovernment House.” 
Actions such as these were not uncommon during his 
rule, and they lost none of their virtue from the fact 
that he always forgcit to mention them when writing 
officially or privately to England. 

A flagstaff wiis erected on the South Head, .so that 
the appearance of any approaching sail could be at 
once made known to the .starving inhabitants ; and 
the following extract from a letter to England of one 
of the men .stationed on the look-out brings home 
the aching anxiety with which the glittering horizon 
was watched for relief: “Early and late do I look 
with anxious c)es tcjwards the sea; and at timc.s, 
when the day was fast setting atid the .shadows of the 
evening stretched out, I have been deceived with some 
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fantastic little cloud, which, as it condensed or ex¬ 
panded by such a light, for a short time has amused 
impatient imagination into a momentary idea that it 
was a vessel altering her sail and position while steer¬ 
ing in for the have!. ; when, in an instant, it has 
assumed a form so unlike what the mind was intent 
upon, or has become so greatly extended, as fully 
to certify me of its flimsy texture and fleeting 
cxi.stencc.*’ 

At last a sail appeared ; and on the evening of 
June 3, 1790, the joyful cry of “The flag’s up!’ re¬ 
sounded in every direction. “ I was sitting in my 
hut,” wrote Trench, “musing on our fate, when a con¬ 
fused clamour in the .street drew my attention. I 
opened my door, and saw several women, with children 
in their arms, running to and fro with distracted looks, 
congratulating each other, and ki.ssing their inhinls 
with the most passionate atid c.xtravagant marks of 
fondness. I needed no iiu^re, but instantly started 
out and ran to a hill, where, 1))' the assistance of my 
pocket-glass, my hopes were realised. M\’ next-door 
neighbour, a br(»ther odlicer, was with me; but we 
could not speak; w’e wrung e.ich ollur !»}' the hand, 
with eyes and hearts overflowing.” 

The ves.sel turned out to be the Jiilinfia, with 222 
female convicts, for whom Philip had asked in more 
pro.spcrous times, in order to render the piopoition of 
sexes in the colony more equal. She also brought 
some provisions and part of the carg(^ of the store- 
ship Guardian^ which luid been wrecked off the Cape 
of Good Hope by collision with an iceberg, and the 
loss of which had been the cause of the long delay in 
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arrival of help for the colony. A few weeks after the 
Juliana, ll)e Justinian storeship made the port, fol¬ 
lowed, a little later, by tlic Supply and the vessel 
chartered in China ; so that the full ration was 
restored. Hut before lon^ three more transpf)rts 
arrived full of prisoners, amongst whom sickness and 
pestilence were raj^in^j. No less than 261 deaths of 
male convicts had occurred on the passage, while 488 
[)crsons were under medical treatment on landing, 
and the resources of the little colony wcie taxed to 
the utmost. 

Philip lost no time in sending aid to the people at 
Norfolk Island, where the sufferings fn^m want of 
food had been almost as .severe as at Sydney. The 
settlement was saved by the discovery of what the 
sailors called mutton birds—a species of petrel— 
which alighted in thousands on the highest peak in 
the island, hVom two to three thousand of these 
birds were captured nightly, and for .some time they 
formed the princijial .support of the inhabitants. 

The first detachment of the newly-formed New 
South Wales Corps arrived in the transports, to re¬ 
lieve the marines who had come out with the first 
fleet. This corps liad been rai.sed by Major Grose, 
for special service in the .settlement, and it was lu)ped 
by the ICnglish (Jovernment that the change would 
remove all the friction which had .so long existed 
between the civil and military powers. Ross was 
recalled with the marines, for his erratic bchavi()ur 
had not met with a|>probation. 

A few of the men of the marines, under Captain- 
Lieutenant Johnston, jf>ined the new corp^, which 
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was to play a very prominent part in the later history 
of the colony. The very large increase in the popu¬ 
lation, and the inability of the greater propoition of 
the new-romi*rs to do my productive work, brought 
the rommnnily once iih»iv to a state of fiininc. A 
vessel was sent to Jndi.i to obtain supplies; but while 
wailing for her Keturn, rations were cut d(jwn to the 
smallest amount which w'ould keep body and soul 
together. The extremities to which the colony was 
reduced may he gathered from a letter written by 
riiillip to King, in which he says that, “ W hen tlu* 
arrived, we had only thirteen days’ flour and 
forty-five days of maize in store, at lb. flour and 
4 ] lb. mai/c per man for .seven days.” 

King had returned towards the close of 1791 from 
his mission to Kngland, where he had been most 
successful, receiving | I'^.notion and being especially 
appointed Lieutenant-Ciovernor of Norfolk Island. 

Phillip’s health gave way under his arduous duties, 
and shortly after King’s departure to resume his 
command at Ncafolk Island, the Governor asked to 
be permitted to return to England. V( ry ri‘luctantly 
leave was granted, but the luiglish Government 
ilelaycd appointing his .successor, in the hopes of 
persuading him to again take up the dutii’s which he 
had performed with .such signal success and discretion. 
On the iith of December, 1702, Phillip left the 
Cf>lony, and Major Francis Grose, tlu' Commandant 
of the New' South W'^ales Corps, assumed the reins of 
government, in virtue of his commission as I .ieutenant- 
Governor. 
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TIIK CONVICTS .AM) TIIKIR (;UAUI)S. 

(1792 1806.) 

Wkrf. any dcinonslralion of the wisdom and 
beneficial influence of IMiillip’s rule! needed, it is 
abundantly prc»vidcd by the errors and incomprtcncc' 
of his immediate successors. One of the first actions 
of Grose was to supersede the civil ma.i^istracy and 
place the government entirely in the hands of the 
mililary. In a society such as then existed in tlu' 
colony the ehanj^^e me^ht have had lU) very bad effcTl 
had the New South Wales (\»rps been (omp»>s('d f»f 
respectable and reliable men. Ihit the knowled|;(‘ 
that they possessed ])ractically uncontrolled [)ower 
rapiflly produced an impatience of every kind of 
restraint. No sooner was Phillip\s back turned than 
all the elements for evil, both in guards and convicts, 
were given full play, and lust, profanity, and crime 
reigned unchecked. 

Instructions had been received shortly after the 
Governor’s departure authorising him to make grants 
of land, and to assign convict servants within pre- 
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scribed limits to ofTicers of the New South Wales 
Corps. Grose therefore lost no time in availiiifj him¬ 
self of this permission, hut he entirely disregarded 
the specified limitatiorThe baneful infiiience of 
the military did not confine itself to example, and 
those whose most obvious and solemn duty it was to 
try and improve the moral condition of the convicts 
had no hcsit.ation in cncouraj;in^ vice and debauchery 
amongst them for their own material gain. Phillip, 
although he had never tolerated any special iiulul- 
gcricc to the soldiers in the way of an undue alK^v- 
ance from the public stores, had nevertheless been 
mindful of their comfort, and had recommentled the 
English Government to send out certain luxuries, 
such as wine, spirits, and tobacco, to be sold at cost 
price to those of the officers who might wish to 
purchase them for tiuii own consumption. When 
the military became the largest farmers and employers 
of labour, they did not lake long to discover to what 
very profitable account this concession could be 
turned. The craving for spirits amongst the convict 
population had always been very great; possibly a 
desire to forget their misery in intoxication may have 
strengthened it, at the same time, owing to the small 
quantity which Phillip had permitted to be landed in 
the colony, prices were e.xceedingly high. Men who 
would not work for wages would readily engage for 
rum ; the lucrative njiture of the traffic o])cn to the 
officers is apparent. Before Grose liad been in com¬ 
mand many months spirits became tlie common and 
recognised medium of exchange, the military pur¬ 
chasing at from 4s. to 5s. per gallon and retailing at 
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prices ran.^in" up to ;^8 per gallon. There can he 
no doubt that the officers by this means got far more 
work done than other^visc would have been possible, 
but the effect on the community needs no description. 
Religious observances became a farce, murders and 
robberies multiplied, and attacks of terrible brutality 
upon the natives called forth reprisals of equal vio¬ 
lence, and laid the foundation of the inhuman cruelty 
which is a dark blot on the page of Australia’s 
history. 

At Norfolk Island King continued to rule his little 
colony with justice and wisdom ; but the great dis¬ 
similarity between the methoils pursued by Grose 
and his subordinate must inevitably have sooner or 
later produced a collision. The crisis, when it came, 
strikingly exemplified the characters of the two men. 
Kveii at Norfolk Island the military had become 
infected with the arrogance and licentiousness of the 
c(U'ps in Sydney, and the rel.itions between free or 
freed settlers and the soldiers were by no means 
cordial. One day a settler found that a .soldier had 
very grievously wrc iiged him, and in the heat of his 
passion .shot and wounded the offender. King, him¬ 
self a pure and honourable man, sympathised with 
the .settler, and only inflicted a small penalty on him, 
whereupon other scjidicrs took up their friend’s cause, 
and shamefully maltreated the man who had shot their 
comrade, taking tin: occasion of a theatrical per¬ 
formance at which King was present, to behave in a 
rif)tous and insubordinate way. After the entertain¬ 
ment they demanded from Ij(*utfMiant Abbot, tluii 
commanding officer, that the settler should be more 
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severely punished, and swearing that they would not 
permit any soldier to suffer for an offence against a 
convict-, displayed such a mutinous temper, that King 
and Abbot in consultaiion decided that the company 
had better be promptl> disarmed and a militia enrolled 
from the free settlers to act in its stead. This course 
was followed, and the ringleaders of the mutiny were 
sent to S)'dncy for trial. That King should presume 
to interfere with the New South Wales Corps so 
angered Grose that he completely lost his head, and 
censured King’s action in a despatch which is a 
trul}’' remarkable specimen of official corres[iondence. 
Another cause of friction was in connection with 
two New Zealand chiefs who had been kidnapped in 
order that they might instruct the colonists at Norfolk 
Island in the preparation of the native flax. King, 
fearful that, after the\ had imparled all the know¬ 
ledge they possessed, they would not reach their own 
country in safety, himself accompanied them to New 
Zealand being absent from his government ten days. 
Grose took this opportunity to severely reprimand 
him. The most serious trouble, however, was the 
dishonouring by Grose of the bills drawn by King 
to pay settlers in Norfolk Island for crops purchased 
on Government account. These bills had been drawn 
in strict accordance with Phillip’s instructions, and 
the refusal of Grose to meet them so disht'artened 
the farmers that an iriemetliablc blow was struck at 
agricultural development in the island. 

All these matters were referred to the English 
authorities ; Grose, it is true, was censured, while 
King’s action was cemmended, but the effect of this 
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breach of faith could not be removed by the tardy 
payment of the money. 

Surrounded by disaffection amonj; his own corps, 
in spite of all he had done for tlicm, and conscious of 
the disapprobation of his conduct in England, Grose 
felt no desire to remain, so in December, 1794, he 
left the country, resigning the command to Captain 
Taterson, as senior military officer. Captain Hunter, 
who had charge of the Sirius up to her wreck, had 
been appointed to succeed Phillij) before Paterson 
began to rule, so that that officer can scarcely be 
blamed for periTiitting things to continue as (irose 
left them and troubling himself very little with affairs 
of government. Hunter arrived in September, 1795, 
carrying with him imijcrative instructions to reinstate 
the civil magistracy and suppress the litjuor traffic. 
The first he did, but he was unequal to the latter 
task. In less troublous times he might have governed 
successfully, but he was not strong enough to battle 
with the great abuses which permeated every grade 
of society, and his official reports arc one long lamen¬ 
tation that the task was too hard. In his efforts at 
reform, he received no help from the corps, which he 
described as containing “characters who have been 
considered di.sgraceful to every other regiment in his 
Majesty’s service, who were often superior in every 
species of infamy to the most expert in wickcdnc.ss 
among the convicts ” ; lint he feared to provoke them 
to open hostility. If he could only have done what 
he wished to do all would have been well, for his 
successor gave a fitting epitaph to his government 
when he wrote : “ His public conduct has been guided 
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by the most iii)rijjht intentions, but he has been most 
bhamefully deceived by those upon whom he had 
every reason to depend for assistance and advice.” 

Kinj^ had been so successful at Nc)if()lk Island 
that he a|)peared the most fit person to cope with the 
difficulties which had overwhelmed Hunter. He was, 
moreover, still in Rii‘;land on leave, and by his 
personal experience of the present state of affairs in 
New South Wales, was of considerable assistance to 
the Secretary of State in the consultations which 
took place with Phillip and Ihmks as to the best 
means to be pursued f<jr the reformation of the 
colony. 

It was acknowlcdj;c(l that Hunter had acted to the 
best of his ability, and it was recognised that his 
recall would be a bitter disappointment to him ; so the 
Duke of Portland determiiiecl to send out King as 
I-ieutenant-Governor, with a dormant commission 
appointing him Governor in case of Hunter’s absence 
or death. King was made the bearer of very stiingent 
instructions with regard to the liquor traffic, mono¬ 
poly and military traders, and he was directed to 
Icse ik; time in promulgating them and enforcing 
obedience. 

In April, 1800, he arrived in the colony, but, 
although the hint convoyed by the dormant commis¬ 
sion was clear, Hunter, unwilling to confess him¬ 
self beaten, clung to riffice. King’s position w'as 
anomalous; until Hunter left New South Wales he 
had j)ra(:tically no power or authority, and Hunter 
himself w.is disinclined to carry out the instiuctions of 
which he had been made the l:eaier. P'or some months 
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King assisted in I he general administration of public 
business, but Hunter discouraged any attempt to deal 
with the principal abuses, so that all that could be 
done in this direction was to pave the way for future 
reforms by cutting (»ff the supply of spirits at its 
source. With this end in view King communicated 
with the Governor-General of India and the Ihitish 
Consuls in America, requesting either that the ship¬ 
ment of spirits to New South Wales should be 
stopped, or, where this was impossible, that ship¬ 
owners and masters should be warned that the land¬ 
ing of spirits in the colony had been prohibited. At 
last in September the Governor reluctantly yielded to 
King’s entreaties, and consented to the promulgation 
of the orders respecting military traders, and the 
barter of spirits. As the New South Wales Corps 
were so deeply concerned, Colonel Paterson was first 
informed, and desired to make the substance of the 
new rcguhitions known to the officers under his 
command ; shortly afterwards the instructions from 
the British Government dealing with these mailers 
were published, and created a profound sensation 
among all classes of people. The immediate enforce¬ 
ment of the new order of things woulil have entailed 
great loss, and possibly even ruin on many persons ; so 
King made some slight temporary concessions, though 
the command that no military officer should partake 
in any form of trade caused acute irritation amongst 
the military. Captain Macaithur, who had already 
by his energy and ability taken a prominent position 
as farmer, trader, and soldier, with characteristic im- 
petuousity, determined to shake the dust of New 
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South Wales from his feet, and with this object offered 
the whole of his valuable collection of sheep and 
cattle to the Government at a low price. King, who 
on several occasions obtained his end by meeting 
extravagant conduct of this sort with imperturbability, 
gravely recommended the purchase to the Secretary of 
State, but, as he had doubtless anticipated, before an 
answer was received Macarthur had plunged afresh 
with undiminished enthusiasm into his schemes for 
fine wool growing. 

Hunter now perceived that his return to h'ngland 
was advisable, so left King with a free luiml. The 
new Governor at once set ;ibout reform. Ci iiificates 
for lamling were refused for most of the spirits, which 
arrived in large (luantities from India, Ameiic.i, the 
('ape, and Hra/Jl. In the first hairteen months of 
his rule no less than 3J,C)(X) gallons of spirits and 
.]J,000 gallons of wine were sent out (T the hai- 
bour, and the small ijuaiitily, which was permitted to 
be landed, had to be sold at a fixeil price of from 4s. 
to los. a gallon. As much as per gallon had, just 
previously to Hunter's dci)arture, been recovered in 
the Court, the judgment having been sustained by 
Hunter on appeal ; so the violent reaction which 
King’s proceedings must have produced is evident. 
Steps were also taken to prevent smuggling ; regu- 
laticuis were framed to govern the landing of spirits, 
very heavy penalties being attached to the infringe¬ 
ment of them. 

The population at King’s departure was only 
7,519 persons, 3,295 of whom weie women and 
children, but, during the .six yiars which he governed 
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the colony, shippers were refused permission to hind 
car[;oes to the amount of no less than ux),777 
gallons of spirits and wine. Having taken effective 
steps to control the importation of licjUGr, the 
next thing to be done was to regulate the trade 
within the colony, and King dctermineil to limit the 
power to sell spirits to persons specially licensed on 
the recommendation of the magistrates. In this wav 
all retailers of liciuor were brought under the notice 
of the (lovcrnment, and any irregularities perpetrated 
by them could be easily pimislicd. It was not lo he 
expected that abuses of such deep grow ih could be 
removed without much difliculty, and King’s energetic 
measures called forth “much animadversinn, seiiet 
threats and officious advice,” from those with whom 
the reform interfered. The(iovernor was no respecter 
of persons, and all cias‘**'s, frc»m ofiicers to convict^, 
were given to clearly understand that obedience to 
(Ji'iler.s was necessary, and that ilisn gard of the regu¬ 
lations carried severe and inevitable punishment. 

The spirit traffic was not the only trade which 
received attention, and a general order was issued in 
October, 1800, by which an attempt was made to deal 
with monopoly and extortion. The price at which 
private retailers might sell articles was fixeil b\- 
the Governor at 20 per cent on the price paid to 
the shii)pers, which was estimated at from Soto 100 
per cent, on the value of the articles in Kiiropc 
or India. In order to prevent evasion of this 
icgulfition, it was also ordercil that no cognisance 
should be taken by the Courts of any piinnissory ni>le 
or bill, unless the consideration for which it had been 
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given was clearly set forth thereon, and printed pro¬ 
missory note forms were supi)lied by the Govern¬ 
ment. J^utchers and bakers were licensed, and the 
quality and price of meat and bread regulated, and 
various other traders were treated in a similar way. 
The following notice promulgated b)' King in March, 
iSo6, is an example of the prevailing method of 
dealing with commercial matters : — 

“ NOTICK. 

Match 23, 1806. 

“Tlie following ordinance of the8tliof May, i8oi, and general 
order of ihe 17th of May, 1802, are repeated, and recjuircd to be 
duly observed and enforced, viz.: -- 

‘‘It lb hcieby ordeied, that no other than one qiialit) of wheat- 
bread is to be made throughout the colony, viz., such bread to 
be composed of meal, from which only twenty-four pounds of 
bran aic to be taken from one hundred pounds. As this icgu- 
I.ilion is necessary to pioventa disliessing scarcity, any inh.ibi- 
tant or person resident in the colony disobeying this oidinance 
will be punished according to tlieir respective silu.itions, exclu¬ 
sive of the penalty of five pounds for each olfencc. liakers of 
any de:.ciiplion disobeying any part of this ordinance will, on 
convit lion, have their ovens t.iken down, and be lined in the 
penalty of ten i)ounds for each offence.” 

The Female Orphan Institution was the most per¬ 
manent and, iirobably, the most beneficial of King’s 
early reforms. One of the first things which he 
noticed on arriving in the colony was the terrible 
temptation to a life of degi.idation and infamy which 
surrounded the children, and even before Hunter’s 
departure he deciflcd tc) found an institution, in which 
the girls at any rate could be received and rescued 
from the fate which otherwise awaited them. z\ hou.se 
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in Parramatta was purchased by bills drawn on the 
Ih'itish Treasury, and a committee formed to mana'^c 
the home. 

Long after King h.ad retired the remale Orphan 
Institution continued to do good work, and the full 
benefit derived by the country from this humane 
effort to keep the rising generation uncontaminated 
by the teriiblc vice which ran riot through the land 
was reaped in kiter years. Put King had other 
matters of ecpially serious character to occupy him. 
The Irish rebellion of 1798 had supplied larei num¬ 
bers of C()nvicts for transportation, and these political 
prisoners brought with them a restless energy, which 
was a constant cause of anxiety to their guanls. The 
French wars at this time also teniled to excite the 
bond population, amongst whom vague and unfoimdi-d 
reports of the int< MU»>ii of the French to seize the 
settlement and set them at liberty weie c»»ntinu.dly 
circulating. Sometimes these hopes were stimulated 
by the ariival of privateers with their pii/es in the 
harbenir, and in 1804 an engagement between two 
.ships took place off the llead.s, within sight of the 
inhabitants. Rumours of inteiuled insuireclion had 
reached the Government before Hunter’s departure, 
therefore it became ncces.sary, in the first months of 
King’s rule, to take extra precautions against surprise, 
and an “ Armcil Association,” com|)osed of loyal free 
scttlcr.s, was enrolled. From this time forw.ird theie 
were continual conspiracies and outbre.iks annmg the 
convicts. The widespread fieling i»f suspicion and 
ex|)ectation seriously interfered with progress in 
pcaceiul development. 1 he Ciovernoi’s time w.is so 
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fully occupied in preparin*? for or dealing with revolts 
of one sort or another that little chance was left for 
tlie encouragement of agriculture or other industries. 
In 1802, so grave were the apprehensions that a pro¬ 
clamation ordering a genm'al search for arms was 
promulgated, accompanied by very stringent regula¬ 
tions with regard to .seditious meetings or utterances. 
During the early months of 1803 there were several 
acts of lawless violence reported on the i)art of the 
convicts, and at the end of that year the “Loyal 
Associations “ had been again embodied on receipt of 
the news of the renewal of hostilities with h'rance. 
At the commencement of March, 1804, cm ions 
rumours leached the authorities, (’aptain Abbot at 
Parramatta, and Mr. Armlell, at the I lawke.sbury, 
both heard “.several mysleiious informations about 
an intende<i insurrection.” On the 4th of March 
Maisden leirnt tliat that date had l)een determined 
on f<jr a general rising, and that the password was 
“ St. Pi ter.” liy midnight King, who was in Sydney, 
had been informed ; he .started iriimediately for l*arra- 
matta, and before 1.30 a.m. c n the 5th Major Johnston, 
with a small force, was on his way to the disturbed 
districts. The further particulars received by King 
on his arrival at Parramatta had convinced him 
that this movement was much more serious than 
anything that had yet taken place, and that .strong 
and immediate action was nci essary. 

Not a moment was lo.st. Hy noon, on the 5th, the 
country had been scoured for arms lest they should 
fall into the harrds of the rebels, and martial law had 
been proclaimed throughout the disaffected district.s. 
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Johnston with his little band arrived at Parramatta at 
dawn, and, after a halt of twenty minutes to refresh 
the men, set off in pursuit of a body of rebels who 
were said to be maiching towards the Hawkesbury. 
As the direction they had taken was uncertain, the 
detachment of soldiers were divided in half, one party 
under Lieutenant Davis following the Castle Hill 
road, while Johnston and the remainder hastened 
towards Toon^abbec. On catchin^^ sij^ht of the 
insurgents. Major Johnston rode forward, atteiuled by 
a trooper and Mr. Dixon, the Roman Catholic priest, 
and called to them to halt, saying that he wished to 
speak to them. ** They desired that I would come 
into the middle of them,” writes Johnson in his 
official report, “ as their captains were there ; which 1 
refused, observing to them that I was within pistol 
shot, and that it wa^' in their power to kill me. and 
that their captains must have vei*)' little spiiit if they 
would not come forward to sj)eak to me ; upcui which 
two persons (Cunningham and Johnst»)n') advanced 
towards me as their leaders, to whom 1 re|>resented 
the impropriety of their conduct, and advised them to 
surremler, and that I would mention them in as 
favourable terms as possible to the tiovernor. Cun¬ 
ningham replied that they would have death or 
liberty.*’ At this moment the rest of tlie detachment 
came up and Major Johnston gave the command 
charge. The order was obcyeil with such irresistible 
ferocity, that the rebel line broke after Init slight 
resistance, and the convicts fled in all directions. 
Twelve were killed, six woundctl, and twenty-six, 
a number equal to the whole attacking force, taken 
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prisoners. Cunningham, one of the rebel leaders, 
was at once hunij ; and on the Sth, after trial by 
court martial at Parramatta, several others suffered 
the same fate. 'Phe prompt action of King and 
Johnston had a good effect, and with the first 
reverse the insurgent cause was ruined. On the 
lOth of March, martial law was cancelled and civil 
authority restored, but the Governor took every 
precaution to prevent a recurrence of such a revolt. 
No man free or bond was in future to be permitted 
to leave the place he resided in without a pass from 
a magistrate, and other stringent regulations govern¬ 
ing the general management and control of convicts 
were rigorously enforced. Doubtless these restric¬ 
tions were njcessary in the existing conditions of 
society, but it is impossible to read the chronicles of 
this date without feeling that an effort on the part 
of the bond to regain their freedom was justified 
by the brutality of the treatmerit they rcceivetl in 
bondage. The blood-curdling cruelty and outrage, 
to which convicts were often compelled to submit 
on the voyage out, was equalled only by the un¬ 
mentionable horrors of the n)arl gangs after arrival ; 
while the vexatious bullying, which was a frec|ucnt 
characteristic of assignment, in s|)ite f)f King's efforts 
to render justice alike to bond and free and to pre¬ 
vent cruelty by masters to their .servants, frc(|ucntly 
made the lot of those trans[)orted unalloyed misery. 
Reference has already bed'll made to the singular 
restrictions placed upon trade ; InU the peculiarity of 
the Governor’s connection with commercial under¬ 
takings was not confined to tiie licensing of traders 
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and the regulations of prices. In iSoi the settlers 
at the Ilawkcsbiiry sought his aid to extricate 
themselves from the state of hopeli'ss insolvency, 
to which their diss*>lutc and drunken habits had 
reduced them. Th<‘ particular means which they 
suggested for their relief was " one year’s sus|)ension 
of the Civil Courts of Judicature,” so that it should 
be impossible for cretlitors to obtain judgments, ami 
effect executions on their property. King met this 
questionable proposal with a severe rebuke, but 
expressed the hope that their creditors woiih^ not 
be very harsh, as he feared the effects on the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture. 'I'hcrc was peihaps more excuse 
for the Hawkosbury settlors’ demand than would at 
first sight appear, for the improvidence and reckless 
dissipation of the |)eoplc ha<I bred a class of e(|ually 
disreputable iisurciwho lost no opj)ortunity of 
battening on the follies of their fellow colonists. 
In 1804 the abuses of usury hiu\ reached such 
dimensions, that King fixed the rate of interest 
at 8 per cent., and ordered that all persons 
attempting to c.xtort more wore to forfeit “treble 
the value, to be api>ropriatcd to ^.uch fund as the 
Governor may direct.” King at this peiiod was 
very much inconvenienced by the want of a qualified 
legal advi.ser, a want which repeated rci|uests to the 
Secretary of State failed to remove, 'fhe Judge- 
Advocate was an illiterate aiul dissipated retired 
officer, and King in 1803 complaint'd that from the 
judgments of the Court there “has scarce been a 
cause without art appeal, which t.akes up 1 (h> much 
of the Governor’s timeas he luad hiin.self to decitie 
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in all such cases. The military officers, compos¬ 
ing the jury no doubt gave decisions to the satis- 
hiction of their own consciences, but many were 
of such an extraordinary characlcr that law and 
justice fell into contempt. 

As with all his predecessors from the foundation of 
the colony, the military were a sr)urce of continual 
trouble. They had always regarded the civil power 
with no friendly eyes, and King’s activity in connec¬ 
tion with the suppression of the liquor traffic still 
further estranged them. In 1802 certain offic<*rs of 
the New South Wales Corps matle unfounded charges 
against the officers of the h'rench discovery ships 
under llaudin, then in port, and were compelled by 
the Governor to apologise; by this unfortunate oc¬ 
currence things were brought to a head, and Pateison, 
the (.'olonel of the corps, eiulcavouied to bring King 
to his knees by means (jf the very instructions which 
the G(jvcrnor had been so ze.ilous in enforcing. The 
words of the C(nnmandcr-in-chief with regard to 
military traders were that no officer was to be 
“ permitted on any accr) mt whatever to engage 
in the cultivation of farms or any other occupa¬ 
tion to detach them from their military duty”; 
Paterson, therefore, objected to the employment by 
the Governor of any officers in any other way than 
that specified. The naval officer, or collecter of 
customs, and a gentleman who acted as military 
and civil engineer were affected, so King at once 
dispensed with their service^, thanking thtun for the 
efficient manner in which the)' had always performed 
their duties. IJut he did not stop here. Paterson 
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was informed that the guard which had usually 
attended the Governor was no longer required, 
and a paymaster who had been a magistrate was 
removed from the corimission of the peace, while 
the Governor himsi lf, as Commander-in-chief of New 
South Wales, directed “that no officer or soldier 
in the territory be employed on any other than their 
military diit) .” 'I'lie places of the guard were filled 
by convicts pardoned for the purpose, and the position 
of artillei}' instructor and engineer was conferred < n 
an officer who had been transported from India for 
killing his antagonist in a duel. Phillip had managed 
the military by patience and t.act. and Hunter had 
succumbed to them ; but King gaitu d his end by 
showing them that he was quite indifferent as to 
whethc.T he received their support or not. At the 
same time King poini(‘d out to the Secretary of 
State that it was by no means desirable that the 
Governor should be so utterly depende nt on one 
regiment, and suggested that a small force of artillery 
should be despatched to the colony. It is only fair 
to the New South Wales Ccu'ps to add, that when 
real need of their services presentl)' occurred on 
account of insurrection of the convicts, they displayed 
a loyalty and devotion to duty bcNond all jiraise. 

The position of Governor was in thc.se days 
certainly no sinecure, and few of those who fear¬ 
lessly performed what they consi<lered to be right 
were able to long withstand the hostility which their 
action could not fail to excite, and the terrible 
.strain which the responsibility and i.solation of their 
office entailed. Kings health gave way, and the 

6 
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craving for peace and the opportunity to disprove 
the numberless, malicious, and groundless charges 
against him which his enemies showered upon their 
friends in lingland, inrlucecl him to resign. The 
effects of the good work done were lf>st sight of in 
the turbulent times which follnwed, but the noble 
fight he made against the flifficulties and dangers 
which had proved insuperable to Hunter was 
crowned with a large measure of success, and tlie 
lofty ideal of duty, which was the load-star of his 
whole career, made him a fitting successor to his 
friend and mentor Phillip. 




Till-: i^KrosiTioN or ('.ovkrnou rlkih 


(1806 1810.) 

CAinwix Wn.i.iAM Rlk’.ii was appointed to fill 
Kind’s plac(‘, and entered on his short but eventful 
government in August, 1806. He was unfortunate 
in the time of his arrival, for the colony after a 
period of prosjx'rity \wi*’ • mTering severely from a 
terrible flood, which in March of that Near had 
swept d'»wn the 11awkesbury valley, carrying flocks, 
herds, eroj)s, and homesteads befiue it. d‘he Ilawkes- 
bury s(‘ltiers, who had alwjiys been the most pros¬ 
perous in the settlenuMit, were ruinofl and hopeless, 
and about fifteen Inmdn'd persons out of a total 
population of the colony of 7,500, were for the 
tinu' reduced to the verge of starv.ilion, and ha<l 
to be .supported by the (ioveriniK’nt, or the charit\- 
of their fellow.s. 'Flu* loss of ilu* grain crr.ps made 
it expedient to reduce the ration Iroin the Govern¬ 
ment store, and the irritation caused b}- King’s 
measures to suppre.ss the lk|uor traffic and monopoly' 
was increased by the api)rehension and depression 
consecjuent upon the flood. 
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The community was still disturhecl l)y rumours of 
insurrection, and in February, I1S07, a serious plot 
was discovered. The Syti/ity Carjciii\ the semi- 
ofllkial pai)er, thus describes the cons[)iracy: “ We 
arc happy to announce to the public that by extreme 
vij^ilance the most atrocious and wicked plan of 
insurrection has been averted. It was planned in a 
most seciet mann(‘r by some desij^niiu; Irish prisoners, 
who had artfully instilled into the minds of their 
countrymen a certainty of taking the country and 
^^aining their liberty. Ikit their means to accomplish 
those ends were most horrid ; thc*y were to have 
destroyed the Governor. . . . The New South Wales 
Corps were to have Ihxmi surprised ; the leaclin^f gcntlc' 
men of the colony were to have been killed at the 
same time ; the Porpoise and shippinj.f were to have 
been seized ; ;ind a ^eiicial massacre was to have 
taken place*, so far as to have secured their intended 
purposes. Such was the nature of this cli.d>olical 
plot, when the ringleaders were taken at the same 
moment by a party of the New South Wales Corps, 
whose soldier-like conduct, loyalty, and re^ijard for 
their kiny and country, deserves the highest praise 
tJiat can be bestowed upon them, riiis ri^in^ of the 
croppies, as it is called, has been more or less in 
a*;itation for a lon<j time, they havini,^ forgot the 
calamitous consequences of their insurrection in 
1804 ; and we have further to lament the infatuation 
of thc.se men, when at the present moment the)* are, 
particularly, living under greater comfnts than fall 
to the lot of the labouring poor of any part <)f the 
world.” 
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The history of Hlij.;h's rule is little but a record of 
the events which led up to his ariest ; before rc- 
viewinjr these it may be well to ^,dance at the new 
gov'ernor’s previ<jus cx[)ciicnce. Hligh had early in 
his career won distinction. After the bombardment 
of Copenhagen lie had been publicl)' thanked by 
Nelson on the (|uai ter-deck of the flag->hi[), and on 
several other occasions he had shown himsi*lf al)lc 
and gallant. The achievement which gained him 
most notoriety was the wonderful voyag<* of (jver 
3,500 miles, which he made in an open boa! after he 
had been deserted by the mutiiu ers on his shi[) the 
Inntnty. The p(n*ils of the voy.ige ami the extia- 
ordinary skill with which he navig.ated his fiail eiaft 
seemed to have diverted public attention from the 
events which h<'id led, not only crew, but (^flkers to 
seek by violence a release from his ruh* 'I'lie glamour 
of romance which surrounded his gre.it voyage made 
him the Ik kj of the hour, and when Sir Joseph Ikinks 
w.'is consulted as tej a fitting suc(( ssor l(i King, Hligh’s 
name at (jiice occui k d to him. banks s letter to Hligh 
is of special inten*sl, for it shows the indiu eiiu nts held 
out to the latlei, an«l also the gieal inlluence the 
foimer had in the diu(iion of mallcas afli^liiig the 
colony. (Jn M.ireli 15, iSoS, the gnat bol.mist 
wrote :— 

“Mv DKAK Sir, .^n opi)ortunityhas occurred this 
day which seems to mt to lay (#pen an (»pportunity of 
being of service to )ou, and, .ii I hope I never omit 
any chance of being useliil to a fii» nd whom I esteem 
as I do you, I lose not a iiuunent of apprising you of it. 






bIK JOSEPH BANKS, BAKT., K.B., P.R.S 
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“ I liiivc always since the first institution of the new 
colony at New South Wales taken a deep interest in 
its success, and have been constantly consulted by his 
Majesty’s ministers, through all the changes there 
have been in the department which directs it, relative 
to the more important concerns of the colonists. 

“At present King the Governor is tircjl of his sta¬ 
tion, and well he may be so ; lie has carried into effect 
a reform of great extent which militated much with 
the interest of the soldiers and settlers there ; he is 
consequently disliked and much opposed, and has 
asked leave to return. 

“ In conversation I w.is this day asked if I knew a 
man proper to be sent out in his stead, one who has 
integrity unimpeached, a mind (.ipable of providing 
its own resources in diflicuhie^ without leaning on 
others for advice, firm in dis(ij)line, civil in (h‘port- 
ment, and not subjeit to whimper and whine when 
severity of discipline is uanteil to meet (emergencies). 
I immediately answered, ‘ As this in.in must be chosen 
from among the post-captains I know of no (aie but 
('apt.iin Hligh wlio will suit, but whelher it will iiu et 
his views is another (|ue^tion.’ 

“ I can, therefore, if you cIk^osc* it, place you in the 
g(»vernment of the new C(j|i)ny with an income of 
£ 2,000 a year, and with the whole (jf tin* Government 
p(j.vcr and stores at youv disposal, so that I rlo not 
sec h(jw^ it is possible for you t(^ spend £i,rx)0; in 
truth. King, who is now there, leieives only/^l,cxx) 
with some deductions, and yet lives like a prince, and 
I believe saves scane iiaaiey ; but I < ould n(»t under¬ 
take to recommend anyone unless /■2,0C)0 clear was 
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given, as I think that a man who uiulcrlakcs so great 
a trust as the management of an important ct)lony 
should be certain of living wi*ll and la) ing up a pro¬ 
vision for his family. 

“ 1 apprehend that you are about fifty-five years 
old, if so you have by the tables an expectation of 
fifteen yctirs’ life and in a climate like that, which is 
the best I know, a still better expect.ition, but in 
fifteen years a ye«ir will at compound inteie-^t 

of 5 P^‘i' eent have produced more than /'3<-VXK), .iiul 
in c.ise you should not like to spend your life tlu re 
you will h.ive a fair claim on yi>iir return to a pensi.)n 
of ^'i,CKX) a year. . . . 

“ Tell me, my dear sir, when you have consulted 
your pillow what you think of this. To me 1 confess it 
appears a promising place for a m.in who has enteretl 
late into the status of po^t-raptain, and the more so 
as y<»ur rank will go on ; foi Phillip tlu* (lovernor is 
now «m adniiral, holding a pension fur his services in 
the countiy,’* 

The troubles w’hith culminated in the di^a^ioiis 
termination of IMigh’s goveinment were almost 
entirely attributiible to the kick of those ver\' ijuali- 
fications in tlu* (jovernor which Hanks enumerates 
in his K*tter as essential to the successiul tenun* ol 
the post. Had Hligh been a little moie “u\il in de 
portment,” had he depended a little less on the 
advice of otlu*rs, am! h.ul all his actions Ik-cu such as 
to preserve his integiity from assault bx* his i-nemies. 
he probably w»)uhl have h.id no iliflicultx- in compel¬ 
ling the respect of his subjects while faithfully tK'r- 
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Inrining tlie duties of his office. Unfortunately, when 
he had only been a few d.i} s in the colony he disclosed 
the flaw in his character, 'rhesloiics of his sayings 
and doings indicate booi ishness and violence of tein|)er 
which might easily, in a less difllcult position, hav(. 
been his undoing. In a private letter from a gentle¬ 
man occu|ning the responsible position of naval 
officer it is stated that Hligh, going “ to church in full 
uniform, conjectured that the soldiers laughed at him. 
. ... lie abused the .soldiers in the church and had 
a whole bench of them confined for .some ilay.s, but 
thought proper to liberate them without tri.il.” At 
the end of the first year of Hligh’s rule the same 
person wrote that—“ It is completely the reign of 
Kobes[)ien*e or lluit <>r terror. ... lie deslrovs and 
makes away with all priv.ite j)roperty, saying e\clo ¬ 
thing is his ; . . . in sh<irt, everybody is in a state of 
dread. . . . Such, then, is the land we exist in (not live; ; 
how long it can remain in suth a slate 1 know not, but 
I think iKJt long.” Other e\ifleiu:e to the stime effect 
is iK^t wanting in the coire'>p(ii Jence of the time, but 
what lias been quoted is suffic ient to show that within 
twelve months of the assiimplicvn of government Uligh 
had earned a ieput.ilion for coarse and jiassion.ite 
abuse of power, 'fhe immediate occ.ision of his over¬ 
throw was John Macarthur, whe^ h.id .some time 
previc)Usly resigned his conmn sion and thiown him¬ 
self heart and soul into his fine wool enterprise. 
Hefcjre Hligh had been a week in tile colony, he had 
insulted Macarthur b)' .isserlini* in a particularly 
offensive w.iy that the land whic i. had been granted 
him had been obtained by fraud, .md from that time 
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forward rcl.ilioiis between the tuo men were by no 
means friendly. JhiLjh would .seem lo have done all 
in his power to harass Macarlhiir, and M.icarthur 
.showed iKj inclination to submit tamely to what he 
con.sidered injustice, AmonL;st other .speculations of 
the fitter was a .schooner which tr.ided to aiul from 
the islands, and it .so happeneii that a coiuict, un¬ 
known to Macarthur, escaped in his vessel. Mac.irtluir 
was .summoned before the Jiidi;e-Advocate, undei an 
old i^eneral onler to prevent the esLtipe of con\ii.is, 
and fined, but he declined to p.iy the fine cmi the 
ip’ounds that he was unintentiona!l\' and unwitting;!)' 
an olfeiuler, 'fhe seluKUier was [)romptly .sei/eil to 
satisfy the jud;.;ment, and Maeaithur delermined to 
abandon her to the officers of the court. When tlu* 
(losernment took possession of his schooner M.icaithur 
ce.ised supplyini; pro\is;i.«is for the crew, and. as the 
(jovernment ^a\e them n-ithiny,, they were coinp(‘lled 
to come ashore. Hut a poit order foib.ulo the crew 
of a vi ssel to land with«)Ut speci.il |)eimissinn, under 
which lhe\' were .iriesied .ind tiled fur the ollence 
I he\' ple.uled that the e\i;.^en( les ot then position 
III 1 cssilated theii landiin^, and that, h.id Macarthur 
piovided them with lood, they would not ha\e left their 
shij). Atkins, the Judj^o-AiKocate. immcdi.itei\ issued 
.iw.iiiant for Macarthur’s ariest lor causine ihem to 
commit an illei;al .ict, and he w.is sei/c’d by a bodv of 
.irnu'd police and committed to itike his Inal before 
the ciiminal court In* a bench of ma;;i’siiates, o\er 
whom Atkins i)!esided. On the slh ol Janii.ny, iSoS, 
Maeaithur appeared befoie the court, which coii.si.sted 
of <i jury of six officers of the New South \\ ales C'orp.s 
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and the Jud^c-Advocate as president. After the jury 
had been sworn, aiul as Atkins was about to take tlic 
oath, Macarthur objected. lie stated that he had 
vainly tried to obtain a copy of the indictment against 
him, and that he had appealed to the Governor to 
.ippoint a disinterested person to preside at the trial 
in the i)lace of .\tkins, but that he had been refused, 
lie besought the court to protect him, ami ^rant him 
.it least a fair trial. He gave numerous reasons wiiy 
Atkins sluaild not preside, ami closed a passionate 
ajipeal with the asseitioii that Atkins and an I'ln.mci- 
pated attorney named (.rcjssley had conspired to ruin 
and de.stnjy him—“ 1 have the proof in my hands in 
the writing (;f Crossley here it is, |L;entIc*im‘n ; it was 
dropped from tin* pocket of Crossley and brought U) 
mcy.” .Atkins failing to prevent the reading of the 
protest, adj(Hirned tlu* court, and hurriedly left ; Mac¬ 
arthur, luiwever, went on to assen t that he was in fear 
of his life, and, refusing togivebail, asked for a guard 
to protect his |je:rs(jn, a reejiiest which was granted by 
the coin t. Huring the rest of the day the oflicers 
forming the ccjurt were in con-lant communication 
with the Governor They suj>porled MacarthuiAs 
claim for a disinterested president, but llligh refused 
to listen t(j them. Again the) recjm.sted that .some 
one should be a|)p(jinted to act insle.ul of Atkins, but 
rhe r)nly reply w'as a demand for the papers relating 
to the trial, s(; thtit they ccnild l>e delivered to Atkins. 
The offa ers declined tf^ give up tla papers except to 
a new f)resident. liligh responded by demanding, 
“ finally in writing, whether ytni will deliver ii|> these 
l)apers or not.” '1 he officers exprcsseil their willing- 
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ness to jrivc attested copies, but refused to part with 
the originals until the trial was completed. Bligh tiu ii 
sent a message to Major John.ston, who eommandeil tlic 
New South Wales Co ps, desiring to see him at once ; 
Johnston returned an answer that he was too ill to 
leave his hou.se or write. Karly on the morning <•{ 
the 2r)th Macarthur \\,is arrested on a warrant and 
lodged in gaol, atid the court again app *aled for an 
impartial i)resident, asking for Macarthur’s leleasr 
to the I)ail which they had gianli-d. Hligh lelurned 
no answer, init issurd the following summons to l ach 
of the oftn ('IS composing the court :— 

“ The Jutigt'-Adx o< at(' having po M'nted a mi niorial 
to me in whidi \'ou are (haiged with lertain 
crimes, you an* therefore hereby reciuired to 
appear befoit' mt ai Co\ernnu'nl House at nine 
o’clock to-morrow miming to answer in the 
jiremises. (lixen under m\' liand »md sc'al at 
(iovernment House, Sydn(*y, this 2(»lh day of 
J.inuai)', iSoS.” 

.A letter was also ‘-eni to J(dmsion in^iwming him 
that six of his offni'is liad bi'in summoned foi 
“ treasonabh* praclici's” I'he position st'emed toi' 
s( rious for del.iy, so Jolmston. in sjiiie of Ins iudisposi- 
tion, hastened to Sx-dnex'. “On mx' anix.il,*’ he 
stated during his trial in Kiiglaiul, “as I passed 
through tlic streets eveiylhing denoted tenor and 
consternation ; I saxv in evt'rv din ction gM(Mij»s o( 
people xvilh soldims .imongsi them, .ipp.irentlx' in 
deej) and earnest ionveisatit»n. 1 immediatelx* re- 
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paired to the barracks, and in order to separate the 
military from the pc(>i)le, made the drum beat to 
orders.” The excitement was intense. A clamorous 
crowd surL,a‘d round Johnston in the barraek-sejuau* 
and iir^ed him to at once release Maearthur and de¬ 
pose tlie riovernor, and an order directin'^ the release of 
the former was despatched. Maearthur, as he walked, 
attended by liis friends, from the i^aol to the barracks, 
was plainly visible from the windows of (jovernment 
House, and lhi;_di, possibly warned by pn*\i(His 
experience, realised that he had i^one too far, and at 
once prepared for flii^ht. Meanw hile in the bai rack 
scjuare a petition was drawn up |)ra\ in,!:( Johnston to 
take Command of tlu: colony. It ran as follows .— 

“Sru,—The present alarming state of this colon\', 
in which every man’s property, libcat}’, ancl lif* an: 
endanejered, induces us most earnestly to implore you 
instantly to ])lace (jovernor r)li;.(h under arrest, and to 
assume Cf)mman<l of the c(»lony. \Vc ])ledire onr- 
seKes at a moment of le^is a^.nt; lion to come forward 
to suppfirt the meaMue with (»ur fortunes and our 
lives.” 


Johnston \'iehled to their import unit i**s and at once 
ar ted. A few' offuers were sent to retjue^t the (lovernoi 
to resii^n, and Jcdinston followe-1 at the hc'ad (jf tlu’ 
corps If) (jf)vernment House. \t first Itlioh was 
nf)t to be ffiund ; the hf)Use wa. therefore seaiched 
frfiin kitchen tf) teirret, and eveuMially he was dis- 
co\eied in an upper bedif»fim uii 1< i cir< umstanccs 
wliich have been the subjcf t of iimch controveisy, 
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some asserting that he showed cowardice, and others 
that he was not himself hiding under a bed, but was 
attoiTijjtinpf to conceal certain papers. To bf>th 
theories there is objection. It is indeed hanl to be¬ 
lieve that a man of unsullied honour and a reputation 
for exce[)tional bra\er\' should have proved a coward 
on this occasion ; but, r»n the other hand, no papers 
which there could be any particular object in conceal¬ 
ing; were ever found ov a^.iin alludeil to. Possibly 
the man with courai^e to do threat deeds in hoiuanable 
warfare may have (juailed before the wr.ith of tho^i' 
who had at last l)een goaded he\’ond endurance by 
his injustice an<l tyranny. How far Hlii^h was the 
dupe of his frii'uds it is haul to sa\' (. ro-^sloN, who 
was “ the principal adviser to the Governor,” was con¬ 
victed at various times of foppery, pei jury, and oiher 
offences. Atkins, who was also an adviser, was 
described by nii|;h liiins(»lh in a (h'spatch to the 
.Secretary of State, as a man “accustomed to in¬ 
ebriety, tlie ridicule of the community, ju'onouncin;.: 
sc'iitencec f death in monu'iits of intoxa .iiion, of weak 
determination, and flnatiiu; and inhim opinion^" 
Grose, another fiiend, was aKo of bad u’pute ; in 
f.ict, the onl)’ two rt‘spectabh* a<lvisers he sc'cnis 
It) have' had wane ('ampbell anti Palnu'r, anti of 
tlu' former it will 1)0 remembered that lu' had, f.dh'n 
foul of Kino on acetuint of his attempts to import 
spiiits. 

After his capture Hlijj.h was plactx! untk'r aiiest, anti 
Jf»hnstt)n assumed the rei|;ns of ^twernment. lie 
tlismissoil all tht>se who hatl served under Hlii^h, and 
api)ointed his fricMuls in their |)lates ; but, bevoiul this, 
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few chaf\ijcs were made in the i^cneral administration 
of affairs. No illei^al induli^encc of the military, 
similar to that j)crmitted by Grose, was sanctioned, and 
Johnston seems to have honestly and fearlessly obeyed 
the instructions he found in the despatches from the 
Secretary of State, and to have done his utmost to 
prevent the imj)ortation of spiiit‘^ and smuj^f^lini^. 
On the J<Sth of July Lieutenant-Governor Cr)lonel 
I^'oveaux arrived in the colony, lie was on his way 
to a'^'^ume command of Norfolk Island, and was 
ij^norant of the events that had passed at Sydney. 
He now undeitook the government of New' South 
Wales, in the room of Colonel Johnston, but made no 
chanties. 

(joNcrnor Hlii^h w'as confined in his house, with the 
permission of onU’ sometimes w.ilkin^L^ in tlie garden 
attended by a military <^uard. The was des¬ 

patched to Van Dieman’s Land for Paterson, who 
superseded h'oveaux as senior military officer, and 
continued io sujipies', the Ihjuor traffic and illicit distil- 
Lition. Iili^h w'as still mule, airest, althou^di he w’as 
tie.ited with respect and his comfort was consulted as 
much as possible, but he lost no opportunity of en- 
deavonriiuj to stir up his frieials to leinstate him in the 
L(o\ernm<'nt. At the cciinmeiu ement of 1S09 Paterson 
deteimined to send Pli;^!!,Johnston,and Macarthur to 
h'.n<rland to answer for their comiuct ; and consented, 
at Pili^di’s earnest solicitation, to ])ermit him to sail in 
1 I'orf^oisey rui condition that lu? signed a declara¬ 
tion that In- w'ould “ neitlu r tom i\ at nor return to this 
territory until he shall have naeived his Majest)’’s 
instinctuiii'^ or those of his ininisteis.'* Hli^^h readdy 
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siirnecl, but as rcadil)^ broke his covenant. No sooner 
had he set foot on the deck of the J^or/>o/st\ and was 
out of Taterson’s reai h, ll‘»an he levelled proclamation 
after proclamation at the heads of the persons who 
h.id participated in his deposition. A little incident 
which occurred when Hlij^h went on board is recordt d 
in the evidence i^iven by Lieutenant Kent, who com¬ 
manded the and throws a stroni; li^ht on the 

inann*'!' of man the deposed Governor was. “ He told 
me with extreme viohaice,” sa\s Kent, “if I knew 
my <luty, the moment tlie p^uns wcie on boanl tlu' 
Poi/'oist' that I should bepin and batter the town of 
Sydney until such time as they dehvc rtsl him up the 
government. I nplied 1 did not com eixc m\- dut\’ 
led me to sac rifict' so many innocent livi s. He tlu*n 
Hew into a most vi<»!ent rae.e, aiul told me th.it one 
day or other he would m.iLe me lepent not knowing 
m)- duty.” niiph, to use Pateison’s words, “in direct 
violation of his word of honour as an officer aiul a 
pentlcman M»lemnly pleilpi'd theri to ” did not steer 
lor ICnpland, but remained about thcccKist endeaxour- 
inp to cre.ite dis<»rih r I'lie danpi’r of serious tnnible 
lu inp c aused liy his prc'seiuv was a real one, lor there 
wa re main* perse »ns who li,id beni'fitc'd in* his hum.iiu' 
t'xertions to relieve the distres*. c.iused bx* the' ll.iwki s- 
bmy Hood,as well as some intliu-nti.il .md honoui.cble 
settlers w'ho deemed no abuse of p(»wei‘ a ju>tiriL.ition 
lor an insuriectionary inovi’iuent such as that adi^ptcd 
by Johnston and his fiieiuls, and wiie willmp and 
re.idy to aid lUiph in an attcanpt tcMe.is-.eit his govern¬ 
ment. One pentlem.in Wx his loyally so lar cnitweiph 
Ins discretion as to write* a letter t<» h'oxeaux expiess. 

7 
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iirj; contempt for the e\istiii<r “ On Thursday 

morninij at ten,” says liie Sfi/z/ry (]a':ctii\ “ tlie court 
assembled,wlien Mr. Geori^e Siittor, of Htiulkham Hills, 
settler, was placed at the bar and indicted for havinij 
directed to liis llonour tin* Ij‘entenant-(io\’enior a 
letter, conlainin;.^ certain coniiimelions e.\|)res aOns. 
with intuit to briin^ into cenUempt his Honour's 
authoiily in this territory, S:c. The indictment bein.L;’ 
gone through and Mr. Suitor being called Uj)on to 
plead, he replied, ‘ (jentleman, 1 deny the legality r)f 
this court ; you may do w ith ni)'.self as \'i>u t)lease ; 
my unfortunate wife and family I leave to the inerc\' 
of God, until pvMce shall be restored in llu* colony : I 
have nothing inoie to saw’ 

“'Idle Judge-Advoc.ite then ad Iressed the prisoner 
as follf)W's : ‘Mr. Suttor, you are (al.el upon to 
jileatl to your indictment, aiul whatever you may 
have to offer in }'our defence will be attentively con- 
sideied. 1 again ask: are )'ou guiltv’ oi nc»l guilty?’ 

J^risonrr .Sir, all that I have to s.i)’ I li.ivc' 
already said. 1 deiiv' the Iig.ditv of thisiouit. My 
allegiance is due to (iove nor l»ligli, .in<l (iovernor 
l^ligh alone ; aiul eva r}’diop <if bloovl wilhin my veins 
prevents me fiom ever ackriowledging the legality of 
this court. You may do with me as you think j)ioper.’ 

Mr. Suttor, it is my duly to 
acfpiaint you that it is providial by Act of rarliament 
that in case a prisoner shall refuse to plead to his 
indictment, the efh-ct wall be the same as if he pleaded 
guilty. Once mon: 1 call U('f>n you are you guilty 
f)r ru)t guilty? * 

“/V/sv^/zc; I staml as befo'e ; I have said all I 
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have to say ; you arc to do with me as you think 
proper.’ 

“ The court was ordered to be cleared, and in about 
twenty minutes rc-opcn<‘d, when the Judge-Advocate 
addressed the prisoner as follows: Prisoner at the bar, in 
conse(|uencc of your refusal to plead to your indictment, 
the court, in conformity to Act of Parliament, have 
found you guilty, and sentence you to be imprisoned 
six calendar months, and to pay a fine of one shilling.’ " 

Nothing of any very great imptiitance occurred dur¬ 
ing the rule of Paterson, who continued to direct affairs 
until the arrival of (iovernor Macquarie. Kent and 
Johnston were after much delay tried in England fiu* 
the share they had taken in the arrest and deposition 
of Hligh, and the former was honourably acijuitted. 
The court martial on Johnston after a lengthy in- 
vcstig<dion “wereof opinior* that Lieut.-Col. Johnsttui 
is guilt)' of the act of mutiny described in the charge, 
and do therefore sentence him to be cashiered.” 
Macaithur was not brought to trial, but .suffered a 
severe punishment, the (lovcrnment refusing to give 
tlieir consent to his return to New South Wales. Fc^r 
eight long years he strove to obtain permission to 
return to his home and family', but iiuiignantl)* re¬ 
fused to accept any' concessiofi basctl on an acknow- 
li'dgmcnt of guilt, lie maiiitaiiu’d th.it he possessed 
irrcfut.'ible proof of Pligh’s peculations, and only 
asked for an opportunity' to produce them ; un¬ 
fortunately such opp(U*tunity' ncvci arose. At the 
beginning of 1.S17 his importunity' prevailed, and he 
was granted the permission to go b.'ick, for which he 
had so long aiul earnestly craved. 



VI. 


TIIK KMANCIPISIS. 

(iSio 1S22.) 

Tiik (lopositinn of Wv^h had l)ren an extremely 
popular move, hut the enthusiasm which had over¬ 
come Johnston’s scruples cajoled rapidly when the 
cause of irritation disappeared. Men t)e^^'ln to realise 
the serif»us character of the action they had taken, 
and to speculate about the probable reeeptifjn f)f the 
news in lMi,L^lan<l. Hli^h^ misdeeds lost colour by 
the lapse of time, whilst, on the (»ther hand, bi-sides 
the usual causes of estrani;cment attendant on the 
fjffice of governor in a soci< ty in which the domestic 
fletails of the inhabitants’ lives were matters of state 
concern, surrounded, as they were, by their supp(»rters 
in the late stirriuL^^ events, all f)f whom considered that 
they had a just claim to particular recognition, the 
military administrators of tu*(essily ^avc offence in 
many cpiarters. 

It W'as, then, with a feeling of relief, that the {.peater 
part of the population wclcfuncd Mac(]uarie. IJy his 
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arrival tlic suspense at any rate was ended, and there 
was good reason to hope that Hligl^’s mishaps would 
have warned those in authority in England to he 
more careful in future in their selection of governors. 
I’he military (jflicers and others hastened to worship 
the rising sun with an «dacrity which tiugured well 
for the peace of the settlement, and, if feeling about 
the past still ran high, there appciired to be on all 
siiU-s a ilesire to avoid a repetition of unhappy dis¬ 
turbances. Mac(juarie had bec*n iiistructeil to rein 
state Hligh for twenty-four hours, to expiess II is 
Majesty’s uiiiiualified disapproval of Johnstons be¬ 
haviour, to seiul tiiat officer home inuler close arrest, 
and to immeili.itely leheve the lo.’nd Regiment, 
formeily the New South Wales Coips. In the 
absence t^f l^Hgli, who w.is still hovering about the 
coast of Tasm.inia in 11 MS the fn^t pait 

of these instructions could imi be cairied out, but 
Macijuarie’s own regiment, the 7^rd. under (.'ol. 
O’Connell, had accompanied the new governor, and 
at once took over the military dutu“- w ith the assis¬ 
tance of an auxiliaiy hace spetiallv enmlK'd in the 
ci»lony under the tilK* of the Royal \\*teian C ompany. 
All the appointments in.ide since lllighs deposition 
were annulled, and the peisons who had occupied the 
p<»sitions previous to th.it evc-nt weie ic-mstited. 
Hligh w.is .sent for, anil on his return was ii*ceived 
with honour, and to all apiK.ir.inces general amity 
prevailed until his de|)artuie for 1 ngland Never¬ 
theless the signal f.iilure of two public' meetings, 
which weie called b)' the kite govc inor’s liieiids in the 
hope of strengthening his hands in the anticipated 
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invcstijv;ati<>n into the causes of the nuiliny, show that 
his offences were bitterly leineniberecl. 

Macquarie iininediately set about reform, wliilst 
his eneri^y in exploration, anil the construction of 
l)ublic works, did much to awaken a lastin'; sj)irit 
of enter[)risc in the community. I'nfortunately his 
extri-ine j)ersonal vanity maile it almost impossible 
for him to benefit by the expeiience of others, or 
ai(e[)t advice even fri»in the most trustworthy sources. 
'I hus the very fact of Marsden, the chaplain, uri^iiy^ tin* 
necessity of building barracks for female convicts .it 
Parramatta,so that thewomen inij^ht be iindersc)mesort 
of control, was quite sufficient to prevent Macquaiic 
from doing it. Neither money nor labourers were 
foithcoming to stem the horrible immorality and 
degnidation at Parramatta, although the (Governor 
did not scruple to spend a considerable sum on the 
erection of stables for his horses. AnothiT instance 
of the grave errors which Macquarie occasionally 
made is found in the contract for erecting a hospital 
which he conceived to be iinmediatel}' required. An 
.igriement was signed bv which three men. one of 
whom, D’.Xrcy \\'entw<»rth, was a prominent ofllcial 
uiuleiiook to build it in con^'ideration of a monopoly 
being gianted them of the ^ale of spirits in the Ci*lony 
As the Ciovernor had just piomulg.ited asi oidci for¬ 
bidding all government or military oftkials tiom 
tiading jinrl all persons from baituing spnits for 
priidiice, his action would in .my case ap|)ear 
anomalous, but in the face of those ver\ ivils which 
li.'id resulted from the liquor tr.iffic, which it had 
lequired such stiipeiulous cxcitions loconquei.il is 
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truly incomprehensible. The “ spirit contract calieJ 
forth severe censure fnim England, but nevertheless 
the building was actually erected by this means, and 
an alreaily depraved society was si ill further degraded 
b\’ the widespreail influence of the nefarious trans¬ 
action. 

The colony about this time was beset with numerous 
dangers, both social and commercial. 'I'he assign¬ 
ment system, which had answered well enough when 
propi*rly administered, had of bite fallen into giave 
abuses. No discrimination had been shown in the 
allotment of servants, and many masters practic ally 
leaded to the convicts assigned to them the libeily «)f 
which the law had expressly di‘piived them This 
evil was soniewh it modified bv' the recall of large 
numbers of the bond from private employer^, so that 
they might be put on tin- public W(»rks .md buildings 
which, under Maciiu irie’s din clifin, were b ing 
piislu’d forward on all sides; at ihe s.ime lime the 
cost of the establishment wms consid-.iabi)' increased, 
and the sudden withdrawal labour fiom the I'ountiy 
occ.isionetl inULh lo'.s 

both internal and external trade had been grow¬ 
ing more quickly than the population, and the more 
complicated and extended ir.msac tions were much 
ham|)ered by the scarcity of .i sati>fa» tory medium of 
exchange. Some curious remedies were resoitcd to. 
In order to increase the metallic cin illation, the 
centre of the Sj)anish dollar, the principal coin in 
use, was struck out, and thm two coins (if a com¬ 
bined iKiminal value were iinae tliaii ecjuivalenl to the 
unmutilaied piece. Stringent n-gulations \\(*re also 
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proimill^.ilc'd to enforce the a( cepl.int.e of pn)mi‘'snry 
notes and bills, which w^ere issueil in ])n»fu‘..on by all 
m.inncr ol persons and were usually subject to a 
discininl (jf about 5cj pei cent. (. oinniercial tiaiisac- 
tions must h.i\c indeed been reduced U> t luios by the 
combination of a ilebased nielallic tuii\ncyand the 
forced circuliilion of worthless paper. 

'I'he want of coin wa> aie^mented by the w itlalr.iw al 
of ciuivict servants fioin piivate to i;o\ernnu!it 
i*mi)Ioy, aiul by the ces'^ation in a ;;ie.il measurt i f 
the use of Ii<|uor for bailer, bnniylu about b\- the 
enery,y of (ioveinor Kin;^. 'I'he “ spiiit Contract 
already alluded to ^.lirected the .itlcntii^n v»f the 
authorities in Mie^land to th<* uliide <jiie4ioii of 
alhiwances and coiu essions, the lesviU bciiiL; that in 
iSi.| Lortl bathurst, who w.is then in chtn*i;e ot 
lohmial allaiis, look 'lej»s to put a st»»j) it) the 
practice of ipanliiv^ sup[die^ hom ihi' iJiihhe stores 
and .issi'^niiiL; ser\,lilts, vii lualletl and iloihed tit tin* 
public' expense, to oflii ‘Ms of tiu* t ’i\ il (io\ i 1 nmeiil. In 
the foll«»win;.j \eai the indulgences to the mihlai\. b\' 
whic h they h.id been permilled to pnich.isi* ceitam 
lu.xuries from tlu* stoics .it piime c.i>st, were dis¬ 
continued, and the' pi.u lice of Is inn;.* spnits to all 
Cifficials and licensed jiubhc.ins ,it a lale below the 
current mark'et value was po)hibitc*d I h * eieat 
l^row'th of li.ule caused tlu* c-stablishnu nt ot llu’ bank 
of New’ South Walc's in iSio. ,md thuc* \cais later 
Macc|u.irie instituted a sa\ini;s bank, m ih* liopc* cd 
encoura^in;.; thrift .imoiu'.st tla‘ lai;M ila^^ of small 
f.irmeis and tiadc’is .Soon altci the (lo\einor’s 
*iiIivtil the whole aspect c.»l alltiiis had luc ii cl anyc'd 
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hy the achievciiiciUs of Messrs. W. C Wenlwinlh, 
and lil.ixlaiul. Tlu! fir.st was ii son 

of l)‘Arcy W'cnluorth, W'lujsc name has already 
fii^aired in these p.ii^es, and all three were interesteil 
in |).ist<a\d pursuits. When, in iSl a severe drou;.;ht 
\ isitc cl tlic (oKaiy, and much loss and incoinenieiuc: 
uMs fell (JwinL; to the hmiled area of the pasture 
hinds available t(^ the* r.ipidly inere.isin;^ llochs and 
herd", these thre.e men detc i mined to m.ihe vet 
anothcT attcinj)! to pierce the mount.lin bainer, 
which liad hitherto (.onhned the sc‘ltleis to a nariow 
strip of cfuintry by the coast. After a journey, 
durin;.^^ which they h»id to contend with alnnist in¬ 
surmountable difrieiiltics, they rcachc*d a point from 
whieh the promisin;^ country just beyond the* ran;,;e 
c()uld be sec:n ; on their return the v.iluc; of the 
disc’overy was full)' rcco.piised. Macquarie, ever 
ready to encour.iqe explor.iticin, at once sent 
Surveyor luaiis to complete the inv esli‘;ations 
commenced by Wentwoith and his fiieiids. lA.iiis 
successfully ciossed the wat -rshed and found the 
first Australian inhmd river which he naincd the 
Macqu.irie, but, his imnic-di.ilc object Ir in^^ .itt.lined 
.ind provisions rimnin ; slnat, he tiirm-fl back. So 
f.ivourable was InS re port of the country bc’V'ond 
the barrier th.it a ro.id w.is commenced, and in 
1815 the (iovc:riK}r ;ind a l.ii;.w-* suite crossed the 
mountains to inspect the new teriitcay, which had 
been called I 5 alhurst Plains. 

A settleme nt was foimed, and Javans, inakin^j this 
the ba>e of operations, st.iit<-<l a oiin on his travels. 
When another river flciuin;; west was disccjveied, the 
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belief gained favour that llielwoslnams emptied tluin- 
selvcs into a ^rcal mediterrancan sea. A p«iil\ ua 
formed imdc*r Surveyor-( ieiu i.il Oxley to le‘4 tlu 
In'potliesis, hill, after fo lowiiiL* the course of first <>iie 
and then the oilier river, it was found that they only 
led into imiiu itini[ swamps. The* spiiit of exploration 
had bee n aiomed l)y W entworth’s siieci ss, and in 
iSl} a l.id n.imed ll.imilton Iliime and liis brolhei 
attended by a iiatixe, tr.iversed the et)unlr\- .irouiul 
r)eirima, reachini^ tlie tablel.uuls moie toih si.iith 
Three years I,iter lliinu* and Mi‘ihan foiiiid L.ike-> 
(jeopi;e and I’athurst and the (ioiillnirn 1 * 1 .lin^, so 
that the area of l.uuls suitable for both ]).istoi.il and 
a;.;ricultural exj>ansion appe.ired pr.ietii .ill\' iin 
limited. The kno\\ledi;e* i»f the coastline w.i'^ .list, 
beini; perfected by Captain 1 h.liip 1*. Kin; 4 , a seni 
of the (loveinor of th.it name, .iiul All.m ('imiim;j,- 
ham, a botanist, who bit\\ee*n 1.^17 and iSjo were 
const,intly at work in the lUlter Mcnntt:t/ It 
was su|>posetl that 1 .ike Ikilhrrst h.ul M*me oiilK I 
le'aeliiiit to the se.i, ;ind an e'ffoit to dnide the 
pe)int led to one* of those c.it.isto-pl't s from whiOi 
fortim.'ilely the explorers of this pMi«»il wire ex- 
eeptiou.dl)' lrie\ ( .ipt.iin Me'x.iil s( i i.ul in.ibo.it 
w ith a few follow eis to s(*< k .ilon;; the* 10 .ol the 
expecteel o|)i*nint;, I’^^t in Iwolold I’ay the boat 
was lost, and the whole ]>.iit\. wink tiNini; to 
u*ach S)‘dne\’ oveil.ind, was cut olf .md inuidiud by 
the natixes. 'I he* col(»nists lost no lime in turnini; 
the discoveries to pi.ictic.d aeiiumt. shi'i p and cattle 
bein^ driven out on the* lu-w pastures in .ill dne'ctioii'H. 
W ith the extension of .settlement tlu n lO)ubles with 
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the natives increased, th<nii;h in most instances the 
hairn[)L*ans were the a;^^resN.»rs. l*'ar from control, 
tlic worst passions of a ile|.p'acleil cl.iss hail full pl*iy, 
.ind brutal uutra;_;es on initives weie of common 
o\.I urreni e, provokin;.* temble acts of lettiliation from 
the tribe of tho-^e wron;.*e(l. The natives, findiir^ the 
.iniiiMls on wlmh they subsisted becomin;j, sc.irce in 
llu: Lountry invaded by the seiilers, committed ihelts 
of corn, \e;^el;d)li:'>, .in«l stock tiom the farms,*and, in 
onler to punish them, raids weie op.;anised by the 
colonists, in uhiih ewery native thev met vv.is indi-cri- 
ininalely butchererl Men, women, .ind clnhlreii, (jiiite 
innocent of the otf nee, were ruthlessly sliot down, if 
not at the insti.;at!oii, at anv' i.ili’ with tin* tacit con- 
sfiit, of the (jovermnent. It is ti ue th.it Mac(|U.'irie 
made scane halfhearted alteinpls to livilise the 
bl.K'ks bv' i-siabli diim; «i school for native childnm 
at Pariamatta and h >ldm;_' annua! conleieiues with 
the chiefs , but W'<jebetldc .id those who ne;.;lei led t(» 
obev’hi^ invitation or commands, for an onler went 
foith that ihev' should be i.ipojied or “ deUioy.-d ” as 
sut,n as fouml. At intervals .i sin.ill inihtai)' foiie 
was de-^j».it‘hi-d to “di^pei »• ’ ,'i moie th.in leu.di)' 
turbulent tiibe, and the rai» . who had tor so hiu;^ 
(iaeitin the laiul, i;i])i(Uy vaiii hed befoie the hand 
of th( whin* man. 

'I'hi: events whii.li caused M lujuarie’s rule to be 
one of the most important iKimds in llie history oI 
An .tiali.i are conm ( ted with tie- ch.mot: which was 
takm;^ pkicr in the lompo iiinh of tin* community, 
for ball l>!i;.di and Ma»‘jiiari< ow. d their do\\ nfall in 
a i^re.it de;.Mce to then in.ibihty to M>j)e with a social 
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prohl{?i.i which had not presented itself with an) thin;^ 
a|)proachint^ the same force to the otiu'r '^‘veniors. 
As the nnmh<'rs of those who had iK comc free by 
pardon or .ser\itiidc in leased, tlu \' lx came a new 
and important factor in soviet)', and the (|U(sti(»n 
arose as to wliat position tin's ni\v class was to 
oc(aip\\ Did a jiardon or the e\j)iration of a 
s(Mitencc complelel) wipe' out all f aiin r dis|_'-iace, or 
was every man who had been eoiuitted to be 
re;-»arde«l b)- the law and In* s,Ki('t\* as taintc'd for all 
time ? 

Ihij^h does not seian to have had any \ery stroiy.; 
opinions on tluse points, allhon;.;h In his a(ti(»ns 
he favonn d the emaneipi'>ts ; but M.n (ju.n ie's uholi‘ 
conduct was j^uided by lhi‘ dettaininalion to, if 
possibli', raisi* those, who liad t'\pi.ited their nuMli-eds, 
to the position which >\\^ \ had oiiL'inall) ocuijai'd 
in life. '1 he c<j]on\\ as h(' poinli-d out, had been 
established in a lariw' measine in thi' hojx' of refam- 
ini( as well as pimishiny the ci nninal, .ind th(' v.ihie 
of lefoimation W(»uld 1m' iiaonipK le wen' not lestitu- 
tion the rewaid ol ie| entaiice (hi the <aher hand, 
those opposi'd to this principle nii’Cil tiiat, wen-c'\- 
coiivicls |>ermitled to on iipy po4s i>i honour and 
leward, transp«)iianon would lost* hall its\ahieasa 
deterrent fnun crime; that as a niatl('i ' I t.i I the 
emancipist class was maiiil)'conipose<| c>r thoM who 
showi'd no spirit of re|>entaiue tor past .uid 

often led opeiils* sh.inu less and d.eban« lied h\('s; 
that it Wiis impossible lor those who hid ium’i 
been staiiu'd with crime ti» ass<»eiate oy pi'iinit their 
children to assoi iale witli iiu-n who had suiVered the 
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fle^radation of conx iction. Do what you would, they 
asserted, those who had felt the clutch of the law 
could never be /rri\ there was alwaj’s that one 
little letter, which called up all the past, and 
the free firnily refused to accept the freed as their 
peers. 

In the case of nii';h the field was clear, and it 
is not probable that, h.id he used discrimination in 
the selcLtion of the emancipists whom he wislied to 
employ or favour, his efforts to rehabilit.ite the de¬ 
serving would have excited any serious opt)osition. 
rnfortunatcly his choice was guided not so much 
by personal merit as b}’ utilit>'. Maccpiarie, howc ver, 
was encumbered from the outs(‘t b}* the disreputable 
of his predi'cessor h'irst es|)ousini; their 
cause under the direct influence of Hlij^h, he was 
unwillm.ii to a<iinit that he had bt*en duped, and 
cluii^; with stubborn persistence to those W'hose 
action^, Iw liiinself w'as c(»inp<-lled to admit, marked 
them as the most despi'ablc* cif mankind. Hy this 
mc*ans he* placed a weapon in the hands of his 
opijonents ; they W'ere enable 1 to disrei^ard the just 
aspirations of the emancipatc.*d as a class, when the. 
reputations of those selected by the (loveriior as 
representatives of that ekes stank in the not too 
sensitive nostrils of the community. Macquarie’s 
methods were unfortunate, lie hurled commands 
and threats brr)adcast about matters which should 
have been approached w'ith delicacy and tact. Ilis 
efforts to forc;e his emancipist tflends into the society 
of frcje men first prc»vc)ked the military to insult 
them, and then lc*d him into serious (juarr(‘ls with 
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Marsdcn, who rcrusc<I to sit witli them on the bench 
or as co-trustee, and hJlis lh*nt, who declined to 
allow them to practice in his court. The first-named 
should have been a \..luable councillor, and the 
seeoiul. as jiidiicof the ne\vl} -c real(‘(l Supreme Court, 
which had supciseded the old military lril)unal in 
1S14, w.is tlu' m<»st important olTui.il in the colony 
next to the* (joveinor hiinsc*lf. '1 he emaiii ij>i'.t‘', by 
fulsome ll.iltery and (jslintatious ‘patitiule played 
upon a character n.itur.illy vain, until M.iccjuarie, 
in the hc.it of the strife, di^rippointc-d by hi'^ 
f.ulure to reform tho'^e who h.id fallen biwiuid the* 
re.ieh of help, w«is led into extr.ixat;.inct‘s which it is 
liard to believe he would have eoinniittt d. h.nl not 
his juch^inent beetl j^re.itly waijied. T.iles ot 
slraiii^e doinj^s in the coh»ny hatl l»ei‘n findini;- their 
WMy to Mn;.»land for sonn time, but the crisis laiiu* 
w'lien the (huernor ordi'red '^oini' ])ei‘'ons who h.id 
never bicn bond Ut be* lloyj.M'd b\' tin* j>nb!ic (Msti- 
without tri.d. for trc'Np.inNjn-; in the yuainds ot 
(loveinment I louse. I'lu' punishment was e.iiiiiil 
out, but both in the e(»lony and in h'p.Ldand it was 
seen th.it the time h.i 1 come when a -li'p must be 
|>nt to the va;4.nii s of the (hneinor. 

In iSiS a special commissi(»ner, Mr 
was despatched to make a simi\ him^ iminirv inlt* 
the condition of the colon\- and tlu* i^eiuial ad 
ministration (»f the (lOveinment, and on KCi'ipt 
<if his repoit in iSji ManjiMiie w.is retalh.!. .\ 1 - 
lhou;.;h he had lailc’d to ie-oii;aMise so. n ly, and 
Clime and vice wen- still .ipp.illin d) pnN.ih-nt at 
his departure, the colony had ip«‘wn i-noimously 
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in wealth, pojnilatinii, and im|)ortancc. 1'hc settle¬ 
ment, on whu'h he so reluctantly turned his back 
in h'ebniar)’, 1S22, was a very chTferent place 
from that which lie h.ifl approached with such 
benevolent intentions tuehe years before. 
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'Tm: rc'jjiirts of Mr, C^MninissioniT r»I;;L;o h:ul 
attuulc‘(l ,'i l;()(k 1 (leal cifaltention iii ami 

llu* (lOvernnuMil delennined to lefonn the ailininis- 
Iration of New South Wales in aetoidanee with hi^ 
recoinnu'iKhitioiis. As h.ad been eomjuTied to 

condemn in a measure the policy of MaojiMriiN 

it was clearly imj)ossil>lc to um‘ th.it ;j,e'i^^^'kkin as the 
instrument with which to carr\'out the ch.iiu;e^ ; Sir 
'J’homas Ih'ishane, a man of less piou'^mccd \icwN, 
w.is therefore scKcted for the duty Ihi-h.iue arrixed 
in No\emi)('r, iSji, hut, pending the di termin.itii >ii of 
the new C(»nsiiiution, tluMi under n»n-^j«!( i.lU. mi. he 
attempted no imjuulant refoims hut « oiUi'iited him- 
^ell with i^r.idually wia'din-; tlk’ public .‘!l.■e•. .1 llu- 
itifot undesiruhle <»! the emamijjct- wiu» h.td lueii 
appointed h\' his j)iedi « »r. In the umittl ! late 

oj .iMairs hi'was pai tii ulai h’an\n t«» a'*:*! hi in;; 
di.iwn into the i lass iju.urels w hii h -o deepls tiouhlcd 
the community, and lor a lime lu* esi aped, hv letiiiiu;; 
to l‘aiT,iiu.illa, wlu're an ohserxatory w.is built .md he 
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was able to devote himself with but little interruption 
to his favourite science, astronomy. The chani^es 
which were made in the constitution, however, com¬ 
pelled him before lon^* to return to Sjdney and take 
his part in the turnujil of political life. 

The New South Wales Judicature Act recci\'ed the 
Royal Assent in July, 1H23, and embodied most of 
suggestions. A Su]>reme C'oiirt and C.’ourt of 
Record was established and the jury principle was 
introduced, the (lualification beinej fixed at 50 aci\:s <»r 
a dwellitij^^ w<jrth A I .e;4i^lativ(‘ C'ouncil »»f not 

more than seven nor less tlian fivi* nK inlu rs, nomi- 
nated by the (.‘rown, was cre.ited, bill the actions of 
the Ciovi’rnor were left untrammelled aiul he could 
do \Nhale\er seenu'd to him best irrc’s|H*cti\e of tlu* 
advice of the (’f)uncil. Should it disa])pn)ve the 
course fiillowed, its <jbjecti(»ns were* to be recorded 
and transmitted to l^nj^land where a final decision 
would be ma<le. It was provided that no tax should 
be imposed for other than local purposes, the power 
of the (iovernor to lew (bilies was confirmed, and 
sundry other matters were lealt with connected w'ilh 
details of administration. 

'llv* ( hief Justice under the new Act was Mr. 
Francis h'orbes, w'ho had serverl on the Hench in 
Newfoundland, and Mr. Saxe*-bannister was ap¬ 
pointed first Attoi ney-fhneral. Both gentlemen 
arrived early in I«S24, and a court was opened with¬ 
out d( lay. 'rhe ad\ent f>f I'orbes, who was a man 
f)f stronjy feelinf^s, soon caiio-fl the (ioxernor to 
become involved in c^ne of ll.e flisputes which so 
frequently iook place between tlu* more prominent 
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members of the connnimity. IMarstlen alle^j^cd that 
a Ih*. 13 ('U‘ 4 las had commilled very serious irriL’u- 
laritie.s in his caj)acity of m.i^istrale, aiul Douglas 
responded by charLiing Alarsden with cruelty and 
excessive severity on the Hencli. 

JBrisbane, under the influence of Forbes, took an 
active part in the strife, which waxed fiercer and 
fiercer until the air was full of recriniin.itioiis. 
The Attorney-(jener,il recommended and Marsden 
demanded that the whole i|uestion should l)e invc'^ti- 
i;ated, but the Chief Justice, who h.id more fiiciuNln,) 
h)r than faith in Douglas, did not desire an in-|iMry. 
)lc tlierefore pi-rsu.ided the (hwernur to intnuiiui* a 
Jhll to indemnify ma<;istr.ites for actions commilled 
"in the execution of their offae.” Sa\e-bamiister 
was instructed to draft the Hill, but declined to have 
any hand in a measure to ‘ndemnify so hoirible a 
practice as torture to extent confession, and Ihisbane 
WMS compelled to seek assistance elsewhere, d he 
Hill eventually became law', but the successful attempt 
to burke iinpiiry into charj^es of such i;ra\it\' created 
a profound im[)ression and excited on all sides ex¬ 
pressions of strong disapprobation. One cif tlu* chief 
j)arls of Ih'L^ije’s scheme was the introdiictn>n of lice 
immi;^rants who could be settled on the .s<»’l, to 
wliom convicts couM be .safely entrusted, thciebv 
leinoviiii;; the neci-ssity for the employment of I.nVA* 
^an'.ys of criminals in tlie te»wns. Cirants «)j land .md 
seivants were offereel to persons willing, to CiMiie to 
Australia, and durin;^ Jh*isbane’s administration lan;e 
numbers of j-oim;,^ nu*n ariived, for the most jKut 
pos.scssed of capital, who at once engaged in pastoral 
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pursuits. Great proLi'rcss was made and tlic country 
rapiilly Ix-cainc covered with the increasin'^ flocks and 
herds of the colonists. The distribution of the |)opula- 
tion over such a lari^c area, however, bred some evils. 
Convicts freciucntly escaped, and two or three, banding 
themselves toj^ethcr, committed horrible crimes and 
lived by jdunderini^ the farms of the settlers. At 
lentjth the robbers became siu h a serious scourge that 
it was necessai*}' to enrol a s])eci.il force to pn>ti‘ctthe 
s[jarsely i)opul.ited districts, and tin* mounted police 
were formed fiom the irip’inents in the colony 
their perfect discipline and {.^reat conr.i^e they did 
}eoman service, and for some time successfully held 
the bushranj^ers in cluTk. 

The immij^r.ition of five settlers soon produced an 
effect upon soci<‘ty, and New South W’.ales became 
less and less like an overj^rown gaol. The relative 
imj)ortancc of the emanc i])atc*d class was recluccul, and 
the introduction of an instalment of ficv institutions 
rendered the administrati(»n of justice' less capricious 
and the rights of the inhabitants more seennv. Jhit 
Ihisbane and his (’onn il, in their eagerness to 
uelcomc- the salutar\' change, took a stepwhifh the 
Goxerimr within twelve- inc-nths regretti*d, and which 
created inextricable dilf'u ultic-s for his successor. 
'I'he fjuly new’spapc'r in the colonies when Ihisbane 
arrived was tlie Srt///rv a semi-official oigan 

and the medium of all Government announct-ments, 
all contributions b(*ing caiefully scrntini^c*d by 
the authorities previous to publi<'ation. In 
October, 1S24, Ihisbane came to the conclusion 
that the censorship of the press could l)C .safely 
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abolished, and issued a j:jcncral order to that effect. 
Almost immediately other prints spr.iii^ into life, 
th(! mo'-t prominent bein;^ the Monitor and the 
Anstrala'iian^ in the co.uinns of wh.ch W’illi.im 
(Charles Wentworth, who had recently returned from 
haii^land after bein^^ called to the Har, and another 
barrister, Ur. Wanlell, warmly espoused the eman- 
ciijist cause, and ^ave voice, often in immoderate 
tones, to the demand for still further concessi«)iis in 
the direction of pojuilar «.>ovcrnment. So violent 
were the writin«.;s in these papers and so danj^ercus 
their inlluence upon the minds of thi* conxiets that 
Ih'isbane, in January, iSj;, less than four months 
after the concession of fieeilom, felt it n(‘ceNsary to 
obtain the consent of the Secrettiry of State to the 
cmictment of some me.isure which would brin;^ the 
press a.i^Min under the conir.*' v>f the (lovernment; but 
before Lonl Hathurst’s answet was received Brisbane 
had resii^ned office, and Sir Ralph Uarliiii^^ had hem 
ap|)ointed in his stead. 

The new (jovernor arrived in December, 1SJ5, and 
his first act of impoilance was an attem))l to deal 
with the news().iper (|uestion. lie w.is instructed to 
lej^islate at the iMiliesl oj>portunitv tor the t«>nliol of 
the press, makini; an annual license a prelimin.ny to 
publication, lly tlu* constitutiiui of it ha<l been 

provided th.it no llill could becj>me law until ih.e 
ci'itificate of the Chief Justice h.id l^een (*!)taini d to 
the effect that the propiised measure was not u pui;- 
nant to the laws of hai^Iaiul. Ihit I'oibc'-. whose* 
sympathies were with the c.uise advocati'd bx' the 
Australasian^ hesitated to certify to a Ihll iliiectly 
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aimed at that paper. At last, when it became plain 
that the necessary certificate could iiot be obtained 
for the Ih’ll as sketched by the Secretary of State, 
Darlinj; laid before his council two measures with the 
same object, to which however he hoped h'orbes 
would have no objection. The first prescribed certain 
penalties for the* publication of seditious or blas¬ 
phemous matter, and the .second imposed a duty on 
ncwspai^ers sufficient to raise* its price to a figure 
beyond the ri*ach of the greater ]>art of the convict 
population. Both Acts were passed by the (’ouncil 
and |)romulg«ited, but in eacli instance I'orbes refused 
to certify, nnd the\'had to be suspended. This action 
of the Chief Justice wms .severely criticised by the 
council and free* settlers, and the newspajiers which 
liad so narrowly escaped burst forth with new vigour 
and violence. “ You can have no idea," wrote 
]\b'e'arlhur to his son in Iu);;land,“of the operation of 
these firebrand papers uj>on the common people, and 
every one not connected with the convict interest 
admits that the most dang'-rous coiisecjuences arc to 
be dreaded." The (lovei iH>r, realising the impotence 
of his position as far as new* legislation went, resolved 
U) make an effort to curb the unbridled licence of the 
press l>y means already in existence, and instituted 
prosecutions fca* libel or slander whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity occurred. But this only called forth more 
revilings from the pajiers, and the (jovernment was 
drawn into an uieermly an 1 violent wrangle, dis¬ 
creditable alike tf) Ikirling and the jciurnalists. The 
ultimate results of these disputes will be dealt with 
pre'.enti}', but it is necessary first to refer to .some 
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events of no sin.ill iinportc'ince which occurred at this 
time. 

In iSjS an amendin*^ Constitution Act was passed, 
the |)rin'Jpal provisions of wliich were the abolition 
of the i^raml jury and tlu enactment that all offenders 
should be “prosecuted by information in the name of 
Ilis Majesty's Attorney-Cieneral.” The small council 
formed in 1S23 was enlar^t‘d to fifteen members, and 
the scope of its leLM’slalive powers extended, while the 
necessity of obtainiii;.;* the Chief Justice’s ccatific.ite. 
which had caused so much trouble in the c.isi* of 
the Newspaper Acts, was removed. D.irliiv^ at once 
introduced a Ibll differinj^ but little from the .\ct of 
1827. The measure was ecrt.iinly calcul.ited to |)re- 
vent .seditious publications, but the |)ri>visious were 
ridiculously harsh and were modified a few years later 
at the instance of the Home (loviu'nment. 

The jury question was e.irly dealt vn ith by tin's new 
council, and a law passed excludiiiL’* emancipists from 
servin;^ in criminal trials, thus settlini; for the time 
the much vexeil point of their eli;^ibility to act as 
jurymen. liy a rule of Court in the s.niu* \ ear the 
professions of barrister and alloiuey \M*re tormally 
divided, and re«;ulalions I'overnini:^ ailnus^i..u n> them 
first diMwn U|). IVrh.ips the best index of the 
iirowin<^ wants of the commuuit) at this jK iiod 01 
social dcvelojimenl is affonled by the cou'^lanl 
chanijes effected in the ineihod.s of a liuinr tei ini; 
justice ; as the fri’e population im iea'-eil the 
machinery of the l.iw w.is eorrespoiuiiiii^ly elaborated. 

The puni.shmcnl of a murderer named W orrell was 
brouyht about in 1S26 by such a curious sequence of 
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events that it is wortliy of special mention. lM*e(lerick 
Fisher, a freed coiuiel, wIkj lived at Campbell Town 
with W'orrcll, and was reputed t(j be possessed of 
consideiable properly, suddenly disappeared, and 
Worrell caused it to be supposed that he had gone to 
l^ngland. Worrell sfild off l'isher*s pn>[)ert\- an<i no 
one seems to have suspected foul pla\'till one, iMrley, 
declared that he had seen Fisher’s glu^st sitting on a 
rail not far from his old home. Oddly enough this 
story obtained listeners, and a police const.ible with 
two natives were set searching in the neighl)ourh(‘od of 
the spot .It which the visiDU was said to have api)eaied. 
Blood was found on the i.iil pickeil out by I’aiK*)* as 
the ghost's seat, and (aie of the n.itive bl.n ks follow¬ 
ing the direction in whi<'h the ghost w .is said to h.ive 
pointed went into a pocil and, to (juotc the words of 
the const.dde\s evidence, ** look a cornst.ilk whiih he 
passed over the suilacc of lh(‘ water, and ]>ut it Ici his 
nosc,’^ and said he “smelt the fat of a white m.m.” 
The blacks then followed the creek le.iding from the 
pool till the)' came to .a blanch creek up which the\' 
went .some little way when one of tliem pul .'i rod 
into the gonmd .and saitl, “'1 here’s somelliing w rong 
here.” Sure enough at ihi ^ the body of I'isher 
was ffjimd. Wfirrell was tiK-d and convit ted, ( onfessed 
to the murder, and w.ii hanged ; but no satisfaettny 
explanation of the apparition and the other slr.ange 
circumsl.mces attending the case ha.s ever been 
supplied. 

The flow' of fice immignation which comiiumced in 
1 .S22, continued unabated for the first few years of 
barling’s .aclministratnai, and as a consecpience the 
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ijiK'stion of land ‘»ranls cMllcd fnr alti-ntion. In 
n‘^.>,iiIations were fi.lined with the ohji-c t of re n<lerin;_; 
the suji|' )rt of a'^si'^rnctl srrv.ints c'ciiiivalent to pav- 
ineiits for land ; and in iS.?S, a InMid was aj)|jointed 
to assist the (iovernor in flealini.’ with the niiineroiis 
applications which poured in. I'hese reforms, com¬ 
bined with the di.scoveries of new tind feitile territory, 
i^avc even i^reater impetus to pastoral settlinieiit. 
'I'he demand by the colonists bec.ime heavier ihrin 
the su|)pl\’, and om- after another of the ('jo\eminent 
famis, whieh only a few years before h id lu en .ill 
that slouil between the ])o]nil.iiit>n .nul l.nnine. were 
broken up. 'I'he distribution of tiu* bonvl over mj 
lai'i^e an area ilid niiuh to cIuh k the liorrible (limi- 
nalitv' which ch.uai teiisc*d the l.iri;e L;anLis emp!*ived 
by Macijuarie on the roads and public buiKline.s. 

In iSj 7, the mania ba ^picul.ition in land .ind 
stock had bc*comc exeessive, and c.ittle wen* si» Id l(jr 
utterly fictitiiJiis jirices. Unfortunately iSjS .nul the 
t\v») follow ini; v ears were exci'ptionallv dry. ( li.i^s 
and Clops f.iiled, stock dic-d.and jJiici’Niame tumbliiii; 
down I’ven lower th.m ciia umst.iiu c-s wan anted, brec 
emii^r.ition abiujitly ceased. I'he coiuiit''* i.ilions 

h. 'id to 1 k‘ reduced, .md the colony parsed lhr»-ui;h .i 
severe commeicial e lisis W hen i.nn e .nne in 

the recovery vv.is almost as vi<»U nt .is tlu* di^t-.i-e, .nul 
f.irmers vveie unable to le.i]) their cn>ps ow im^ to 
their in.ibil'tv' to obtain suflicient l.ibouieis but the 
d.iys of sc.iicily left a lei;acv ol iiime. .nul bu'^h- 

i. iuj^iiu^ assuuud such siaioiis dmu'n‘>i“ns that special 
lei;islation was necessary. Donohue* and his y.ino 
infestc'd the disliicts round Sydnev.antl in othe r p.nts 
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of the country bands of robbers terrorised the settlers. 
On the Jist of April, 1850, the situation seemed so 
y^rave that the (Council passed a lUishrani^ers Act 
throu‘^h all its stai^es in one day, conferring extra¬ 
ordinary power on magistrates, anti making other 
provisions which practically placed the ccnmtry 
for the time almost under martial law. 

According to Macarthur the effects of the* Act 
were magical; but another enactment, the News¬ 
paper Act already mentioned, passetl in the same 
year, did not meet with ecju.il apj)roval ; and it wa- in 
a large measure the hostility created by it agJiinst 
the Governor that eventually brought about his 
recall. AltlKnigh this was the cause, the [).')rticular 
event which was made the occasion of complaint was 
the alteration by the Governor of a sentence passed 
upon two soldiers namc-d Sudds and Thompson. 
Soon after Darling’s arrival he discovered that the 
prosperity of the emancijhited convicts had filled 
their guards with envy, and that self-mutilations and 
the |>erpetration of crimes wcie common among the 
soldiery, wIkj hoped thereby to escapi* further .service 
and enter the luippy ranks of the convicted. Twc' 
men who had mutilated th<*inM:Ives were sent by 
Darling’s onler to an out-station instead of being 
discharged, and a little later when two (ithtrr soldiers, 
Sudds and Thompson, committed an ^^ffeiice with 
the avenved intention of es('ai)ing by trans|)(>r- 
tation from the regim* nt and joiiiing the convicts 
in Tasmania, Darling thought it high lime to put a 
stop to such practices. I'he penalty of transportation 
was altered to labcnir on the loads in chains, a 
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s(Mtcncc which did not relieve the men from further 
military service on its completion, and they were 
drummed out of the regiment in irons and the convict 
^arb. Darling was unN)rtunate in the persons he 
selected as examples. Sudds, overcome by mortifica- 
ticHiat his failure and the ij^nominyof his punishment, 
aj)pears to have deliberately moped and starved him¬ 
self to death. Sudds’s fate was after seveial years 
seized upon by Darlini^’s enemies as grounds for 
impeachment, and WVntworth in 1S29, wrote a Ic tti i 
to the Secre tary of State with that object. Meiii- 
while the local opposition pre.ss dinounced the 
(jovcnior's brutalitx' and baibarous cruelty, and 
made ass(*rli(»ns as to the \\(*ight of the irons and 
other particulars which were certain!)' not in accord¬ 
ance with fact. After numerous iiuiuiries, in all of 
which Darling w’as at.jintted absolutelv of any im¬ 
proper conduct, the f.iue rOtiched a clima.x in the 
appointment of a sidect committee of the House of 
C‘ominous to iiuestigate the cluirges. On this oc¬ 
casion also, although every <)ne who hail ever had a 
grievance against Darling hastened to biing charges, 
the conduct of the (iovernor w.is |)roni»unced to have 
been “entirely free from blame.” Ihit before thea: 
events Dai ling had been ri’called, and had left the 
colony without much regret. His dep.iiture was 
made the occasion for a disj)la\' of reioicing by his 
enemies which was much more discreditable to them¬ 
selves than to the object of their sj)leen. 

During the rule of Brisbane and Dailing the work 
of exploration went on ste.idily. Ihe (loulburn 
river was discovered in 1^22 during an attempt to 
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reach tlic Liverpool plains; and in the followin^j years 
t'aptain Cunic and Major Ovens struck the IMiirruin- 
bid.L^ee, and by followin;^ its course found the feitile 
district of Monaroo, while the indefatii;able Allan 
Cunninj^hain discovered the much-desired stock route 
to the Liverpool plains. 

AIthoujj[h the const to the southward of Sydney 
had been explored and charted by Flinders and 
others, the country inland remained (juite unknown. 
In 1S24, Sir Thomas Brisbane, in order to indiire 
e.x pi oration, siv^i^ested that a |)artyof convicts should 
be put ashore at Wilson’s Promontory, and that a free 
[)ardon slunild be offered to those who suc:ci*ssfully 
travelled to S\'dney overland, Hamilton Hume, a 
youni,^ man born in I hi.* colony, beinj^ offered command 
of the cxjjedition. 'I'his he declined, but at th(' same 
time consented to start from Sydney and journey 
cnerland to the south. His seivices were accepted, 
and a sailor named Hovell havinj^ voluntec'rcrd to 
with him, the two exploreis set out from I.ake (ieorj^e 
with six convicts and a lar^e su[)|)ly of j)rovisi()ns 
wdiich they carried in two cart, flraw'ii by teams of 
bullocks. Until the Murruinbidi^ee was ri*ached 
all went well, but the river w.is broader and the 
current stroiv^er than they had expected to meet ; 
crossin^r with difficulty by coveriiv; the bottoms 
of the calls w'ith the tarpauhns, tlu-y cc)nverted 
the n in this w.iy intcj punts in which tlie .stores 
were S/ifely ferried. 'Idle men and o.xen had to swim, 
but all re.K heel the fjpp >site bank w'ithoiit mishap 
aiifl once more pushed forwanl. .Soon the country 
on their line of inarch became so n»u^h and thickly 
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timbered that the wa^i^ons wcic ahand^ned and the 
oxen l(»a«lcil instead. For days their \sa\' led 
throiifTh forest so dense that little of the .^urioundin.L; 
Country could be seen, but occasionally they cauL^ht 
a glimpse of the snowe pe;iks of mountains on their 
left. Perseverini^ly they journeyed on and at length 
came to the banks of another river which is now 
known as the Muiiay. Ai;ain b«)atsweie improvised, 
this time of w iekei w«>rk, coxered with the t.irpauliiis 
and the obsUe les siua essfully overcome. d he 
country was now more open, and holdin;^ tlu‘ir comse 
s<Mith-wt‘st the\- sliuck first the Ovens and then the 
(joiilbiirn rixei's. They had now travi*lled far and 
expected each day to come to the (»pen sea, but time 
slippi'd b\'ainl there was no chtin;;e m the \ ii-w of 
eucalyi^tus-clad hills which stretched arouml them on 
all sides as far as the '‘v*' could ^ee. At hist the 
two leaders espyiiv^ a more than usu.illy lofty peak, 
not far off, left the remainder of the part)* to rest .1 
few daj's in camj), and after eneounterim; eiuamoiis 
difficulliirs reached the summit (d' tlu' mountain fiom 
x\hich thiy ln)ped to "ai;ht the watias ol tin* Southern 
OciMil. 'I’lu-ir hearts faiU’d them wlu n lookm;^ to the 
south nothin;,^ nud their I’a/e but euille'-s lmuu trees 
streti hiiij.; awax* inti> the distance ; and, nammi; the 
])kice M(»unt 1 )isa|)pointment, thc‘X’ turned. ba< k .ind 
rejoined their comra<h-s at the c.unp It x\as (h eidi d 
to still push (»n, althoui;h in a slijdulx' diffnent 
direction, ami the weary tr.ixelh i- x\ere in a tew d.ix’s 
rexiarded by thesiyjit of xvhat aj^pean'd to be a ipeat 
lake Iyin<( bexa>nd beautifully prassy and p.irk like 
coimtiy. Iloxidl decdaied that thex’liad airixcil at 
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Western Port, but Hume persisted that the hay was 
Port Philli[), and, as the two leaders both adhered to 
their opinion, a serious (piarrcl arose which still 
raged when the return journey to Sydney had been 
accoinphMied, and the leaders had been rewarded 
with grants of land and the rest of their party with 
freedom. 

W'hcn between iSjf) and itSjcS a long stretch of 
exceptional drought had been experii nced, it occin red 
to Darling that the marshes, which had so baffled 
Oxlc^'when he had attempted to explore the country 
round the river Maccjuarie, would now probably be 
ilricd up, and an expedition would be able to 
penetrate the interior, lie therefore appointed a 
party comi)rising (.‘ai)tain Stuart, Hume, two soMiers, 
and eight convicts to undertake the w'ork, '1 hey 
were provifled with portable boats wn*th which it was 
expected they wxnild be able to navigate the river, 
but on reaching the point at which Oxley had turned 
back, they found nothing but nauseous mud flats, and 
jiarched cracking ground from which the rushes grew 
so thickly that c\cn w’ith the greatest exertion it 
was almost impossible to make any headway. They 
therefore turned to the w'cst, and after travelling 
through a level and uninteresting Cf)untry in which 
there were evidences of freciuent floods, they at length 
reached a river which they named the Darling, in 
honour of the (jovciaior. P’or about ninety miles thev 
followed its course, and then turning t(nvards Sydney 
retrar ed their steps. 

In the following Near, Stuart ag.iin set forth, and 
this time took his poi table boats lotlu* Murriimbidgce, 
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where he, with M.iclcay as naluialist and cii^ht con¬ 
victs, einbai ked, and rowed steadily down the river. 
After an eventful voyage, durin^^ which they were in 
con^tant danger of being wrecked on snags, or cap 
sized by the rapid ciiin nt, they shot forth on to a 
broad river, the clear waters of w'hich flowed gently 
over a sandy bcatoin ; they drifted down-stream 
during the day, and at sunset nnH)red their b*>ats 
to the bank, and fluined a camp on slu)re. d'hev 
had fri‘(iuent intercourse with the natives at almost 
every ])oint wdu'it' they touclu'd, but with tie 

exception of some j)(‘tty tIuTts no Iwwtility was 

shown tow.inls them, and tliey always left the 
black fellows on the most fricndl\' teims. Afti*r 

following the course of the Muii.iy for about two 

hundiad miles below tht* point at whiih the\' had 
emeiged from the braiwli stream, they came to the 
junction of aiu)ther large river flmving from the north ; 
this was not explored, as a short distance up they 
found a fence erecti'd across the river, apparentlv to 
catch fish, ami as Stuart wms anxious not to disj)lease 
the natives he lurmd down stream again, and alhwved 
himself to drift furllier with the (in rent. hAentually 
the boat llo.ited out on to a broad lagoon, which the)* 
called I.ake AK'X.indi i.i, but on ciossing it ihe\ dis- 
covered that the entrance fiom the iKcan w.is blocked 
by an impassable l)ar. Drifting down stream was oiu’ 
thing, l)Ut pulling back against the ennent guile 
.mother, and, wlun d.»y after d.iy luid to hr sprni 
we.irily.it the hea\)■ o.irs inuler .i bioiliiig sun, llu‘ 
crew’ got thinner .ind thinm r .iml more ilespomlent, 
vnUil at last one man went mad, and it w.is only by 
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tlic i^rcalcst cxcTlioii that Stuart could prevent the 
rest of his companions from throw ini^ down their 
oars and givings themselves uj) to despair. At last, 
after a journey which seemed a life-time, they arrived 
in occupied country once more, and rested at some 
of the homesteads on the banks of the Murrumhidgee 
until they were so f,ir recoveretl as tr) be able* to return 
to Sydney Two yeais later Major Mitchell suggested 
that he should lead an expedition to the far noith- 
west, but an unfortun.ite affrax’ with the nalixes 
resulted in the death of two of his men and the loss 
of Ins stores, so that a hasty retreat had to be made 
to the point of depaitnre. In 1X^5 another atti inpt 
xvas made to pierce the inteiior, but on this occasion 
again it had to be abandoiu-d, ow ing to the murder 
of ('unningham, the botanist of the party, and the 
determiiied hostility of the natives who barred further 
progress. Hax iiig failed in a nr>rth-w csttaly direction, 
in IiS 56 Major Mitchell started to the south. Indloxv- 
ingthe Lachlan to its junction xvith the Muriumbidgc^e, 
he formed a depot, from whi(ii c.xcui sions xvere inadi* 
into the surrounding count’V, but here again his 
oj)eiatioiis were scriouslx' im (vied by attacks from 
large bodies (jf natives. At length Mit(hell (rosfd 
the Murray ami (Miteied a country so fertile and 
beautiful that he xxas unable to adecpiatfdy e\j)iess 
his praise (if it. Ta^sing along tin? (irampiaii-^ he 
came to the river rdenelg, an(l here launching the' 
poitable boats wlmh they hid brought xxith them 
the |jai 1)'di ifled dowM-'^tM^lm. riu! scenery on either 
side wa-* ex(|uisite, and the xeg.el.ition most luxuiiant ; 
but they weie stopped evenluallx , as Stuart had b( i u, 
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by .'i sandy bar which blocked the moiitli of the river, 
and, havinij landed, they went a little way to the cast 
aloiij^ the shore, and then turnini' b.ick li.i\eiscd the 
country towMrds Portlaiul l>a\’. IIi*re, to Mitchell’s 
aslonisliin(‘nt, he siKldenl c came upon a hoiis<‘ with 
all the sij_riis of prospcril\' and occiip.ilion about it, 
w'hile a small vessel n»de at anchor in the bay. This 
turned outt»»be the settlement of tlu* brothers I lent)', 
wlio were the first colonists who crossi-d to the Port 
IMiillip district from \’an Diemc n’s Land. Mitchell, 
after having resti'<], ascended Mount Mac('d(ai fnM i 
which he was able to vi(‘\v the i)ark-like exp.m^e 
which induced him to name the distiict “Australia 
Iclix." 
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On tlic Di^'cnihcr, iS^i,Sir l\i»liartl r)i)iirko 

landed and was j)rcsc*ntcd with nnnK’rous addresses 
more or los extravagant in tone. The unpopularity 
(if l)ailin;4 with a section of the community caiis(*d 
the welcviine to his successor to he exceptionally 
cordial. The nc'W ^ovcifior was, however, a man 
of ability; fulsome flattery combined uith abuse 
of his j)redecessor failed to make him commit him¬ 
self to either the “emancipist’* or the “exclusive** 
paities. Tliere were several matt<TS of consid(‘ra!)le 
imi)ortance to lje dealt with fcinanost amon;»st which 
w as the (juestion of finance. 

]k)urke at once endeavoured to fall in with the 
views of Wentworth and his jiarty on this point, and 
wlien he met his council for the first time in January, 
1.S32, he expressed the intenti«ai of in future siibmit- 
tinj^ estimates of expenditure. A further conc'cssion 
to Wentworth was made by an extension of the jury 
law; but, wdien in the followin;^ }ear liourkc wu'shecl 
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to permit juries in criminal trials his measure was 
only carried by the Govcrnor’.s castini^ v( 4 e, the old 
(luestiun of the admission and exclusion of the eman¬ 
cipated bein<^ revived with all its accompaniments of 
party feeling. 

lUishranging, although chccketl by the extraordi¬ 
nary powers conferred on the police and magistrates, 
was still not uncommon, and vifdent outrages were 
occasionally committed close to the centres of popu¬ 
lation. 'riie Hushranging Act, W’hich had b(‘* n 
passed dining the rule of Darling, was abon* to 
expire in 1S32, and the (lOveriKu* recoiled fiom what 
appeared to him the unnecessarily se\ ere pnn isions 
which it contained ; but the opiniem was unanimously 
expressed by the magistrates that it should be renew cd, 
while a select committee of the council went further, 
and n’commended that 'ne of the pio\isions should 
be made even more stringent. 

lUit measures of harsh suppicssion were repugnant 
to Ihnitke’s nature, aiul althougli in this instance lie 
yieldeil to those in w'hose memory the deeds which 
produced the Act were still fresh, he altiinptcd to 
improve the condition of the bond population by 
passing a h'ov to regulate and lessen the severity of 
the [)unishments which could be inllictcd by magis¬ 
trates on assigned servants, and encouraged thrift 
among llu)se of the convicts who were earning 
money, by permitting them to m.d<e dep(\sits in 
the S.avings Ikink, on the condition that nothing 
could be withdrawn without the (lovcinors written 
authority. 

Wentworth and his friends recognised the humanity 
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which inspired Hourkc’s measures, and consccjucnlly 
j^ave liiin their support; but in the conecssiou w'ilh 
rejj^ard to estimates of expenditure a fresh oj3cuin|.!; 
WMs afforded fr)r agitation iu favour of rcspousil)le 
fjovernment. In 1S33 a public meetiiv^ w^as convened 
at which Wentworth held forth on the sul)iect of taxa¬ 
tion only by ref)rcscnlative assembly, lie ur^;ed his 
audience on this occasion to “demand tlu'ri^ht the 
common law ^dves you, but which an iniquitous 
parliament, an unreformed parliament, has for foity- 
five years withheld from you.” It is lu-edless to say 
that his elo(juence was j^reeterl with applause, and if 
to any one the ludicrous pic ture of Phillip |)resiflin[4 
over the delil)eralion of his iroiu'fl subjects presented 
itself, he refrained from calliin^ attention to the 
absurdity of W’entworth’s asseition. The i;reatt‘st 
enthusiasm prevailed, and a |>etition to Kin»* and 
Commons was carried, while at a subsecpKmt m(‘i‘tinj^ 
the Cjfjvernor and his council w'crealso afldressed. In 
the follow'in.Lj year Wcntw’orth convened another 
meetin;^, and the Ihaise o| ('ommons was aij.iin 
j)etitioned, but meanwhile the Patriotic Association, 
of which Wenlwrjith was the mouthpiece, h.id been 
active in its efff/its to influente the Hritish Pailiament 
in favour of the autonomy of the colony. A few' 
years later the criticisms of finance tof)k more con¬ 
crete sha|)e, and the attack was directed to pensions 
of imperial officers paid out of colonial funds and the 
annual charj^e for poliM- and j.*aols. Wentworth erm- 
tended that as the j)ersons who nceflerl siipervisifin 
anrl ])unishment w'cre British cmivicts, Cireat Britain 
should pay the jpeater part of the expense. Up to 
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1834 the ch.'irL;e had been borne by the niilitary che>t, 
but in that \car the Governor was directed by the 
Secrelary of State to make the nece^'^aiy provision 
out of the coloni.il re.enues. Tlie inuinent chosen 
for the chaiij^a* was inopportune, for the cost of police 
and ^aols had increased rapidly in recent years, and 
the movement in favour of the criticism of finance 
was at its hei^^ht. All thnnii^h the remainder of 
Hourke’s administiation the police and j^aol question 
continuetl to be a popular cry with reformers. 

As the popul.ition became lart^er, governors ce ased 
to take such a personal interest in the social and 
moral condition of their subjects individually, but 
Hourke’s attention was drawn to the up^ent necessity 
of cloin;4 S(jmething to improve the moiality of the 
community. One of the judges of the Supreme C'ourt, 
Hurton, addressed the ]ir\ at the terminatiiin of the 
sittings of the (’riminal C'onrt in 1835 on the great 
prevalence of crime, producing statistics to show how 
serious was the condition of tlio settlement from a 
moral point of view. The pictuic drawn was indeeil 
a terrible one, and the Governor sought a remedy in 
the moral police, education ami religion. An attempt 
was made to inaugurate a policy of stale aid to 
undenominational schools on the lines of the Irish 
National School system; but this was n'»t what the 
various religious bodies wanted, and such violent 
opposition was aroused that lk>mk(' abaiulone<l the 
idea. Although a .system of im.scc t.ni.in educ.ition 
was for the present unattainable, it was siiH pn.ssiblc 
to c.stablish religious equality. Up to tins time the 
Church of England had, as in the mother countiv\ 
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received special consideration, allhoiij^h other bodies 
had been helped from the public funds ; but Hourke 
distributed aid both for stipends anil buihlin^s to all 
denominations iinparti.illy. A marked revival both 
in rch\i^ion and education was the lesult, and, althoui^h 
in later years the ecclesiastical expenditure became a 
serious burthen on the country's treasury, the improve¬ 
ment produced was \\i>rth the money spent. In spite 
of Bourke’s tact and care he at last became entaiiLded 
In the old feud between the emancipists and fiee 
inhabitants. The assigned servants of a Mr. ]\luilie. 
a maj^istralc, seized arms, committed a few violent 
acts, and left their employ. They were c.aptured and 
convicted, but denounced the cruelt\' of the In^atment 
to which they allej^ed that they had been subjected. 
The case called fortli much comment,and a pamphlet 
signed “ I lumanita*'.attacked maj.{;istratcs and all 
masters of assii^med convicts in no measured terms. 
I’o^sibly the fact that there was some* foundation 
in many instances for llv charijes ])referred by 
“ Ilumanitas” caused all the |.jrc,iler displ.iy of an;;er 
and resentment by the clas* aspersed. At any iMte, 
when it at la^it became known that a convict named 
Walt, wlio (Kcupied an editorial position on the 
Sydmy (ju.cttc, a newspaper which usually warmly 
supported Bourke, was the author, he was vit^orously 
denounced, and, as Watt led a notoriously immoral 
life, the magistrates saw an op •ninij for retaliation. 
Compl.lints re^Mrdiii” Wa!t were made to the 
riovernor; but Bourkc declined to inteifere, till 
ch.nj^es havinpj been brouj^ht .i ;ainst the offender in 
the ma<i*str.ite.s’ court, and his case being referred to 
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the Governor, he was compelled to take some action, 
'rhiouj^hout the case, Mr. Roi;er Therrx’ had taken 
a prominent part in support both of Mudie’s ser¬ 
vants and Watt, and had conscctuently made him¬ 
self obnoxious to the magistracy. It so happened 
that the position of duiirman of Quarter Sessions 
fell vacant about this lime, and some one had to be 
elected by the maipstrates to fill the place. Bourkc 
nominated 'riu‘n \', but the maj^istrates supported Mr. 
C. 1 ). Riddell, Ireasun r aiul a memlKT of the hLxeeii- 
tive Council. Bourke warned Riildell that he < ould 
not hcjld the i)ositions toi^ether, but RiiKKdl still 
remained a caiulidate, and w»is duly ele cted. Boiirke 
at once sus[)ended him from the C\amcil, .mil in 
report ini; the m.ilter to the Secretaiy of Slate e.\- 
pressed a desire to re^iLpi il his action was not sup¬ 
ported. The suspen-«o«i ' .is disallowed, .md Riddell 
a,i;.iin look his seat in the C'ouiuil, but Ihuirke, 
althouj.’h uri;ed to ret.iin his office, persisted in his 
resignation and was reliexed. 

I'he enormous j.;rowth of p.istoial oci iij>ation, whicli 
had l.'ikeii place in conseipience ot rcj)oit,.i!ul 

a luller knowledj^e aiul .ippieciation of the country’s 
resources had caused .idem.ind lor l.ilxan, w IulIi even 
the const.ml inllow of con\ icts w.is insufficient to 
satisfy ; at the same time the incicase of liu’ fiee and 
freed pi»])ul.ition, which h.id lor loin; been sie.idiiy 
^oin^ on, thie.iteiied shortly an uiiilesii.ible tiunpeli- 
tion between the forced labour of the bond and Iree- 
wa^e earners. This last aspect of the ipiestion 
caused those wdio .so earnestly ilesiied to see tr.inspor- 
tatioii alll^gcthcr abolished to supp»)il the proposal to 
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assist free labourers to come to Australia ; for in the 
introduction of immigrants, \vho'>c interests would be 
diametrically o|)jX)SL‘d to any increase in the number 
of assigned servants, llity saw a weajx)!! ready to their 
hands. X’arious impracticable schemes for raising- 
funds with which to encourage emigration from 
Great Hritain to the colony were put forward, and 
short!}' before Boiirkc’s arrival commissioners had 
been aptxiinted to deal with the whole (|uestion. 
As a result of their labours it was deteimined to 
Use the money obtained by the sale of Grown 
lands as an immigration fund, and to pay half 
the cost of a passage to Australia to all suitable 
persons who might desiie to settle in New' hxHith 
Wales. 

In 1S31, during the administration of Hourke, free 
grants of land were discontinued, and all the un- 
occui)ied pf)rtions oi the (olony were in future only 
to be parted with at live sliiilings per arre Under 
this n'*w’ arrangement the kind revenue grew' rapidly, 
and during the fue yeais 1 ’tween and 

increased from /,’l3,6S|. to ,{ \ >2,007. Unfortunately 
the funds were not expended with di'-iretion at 
the commencemenl. I'em.ik s were mo^t urgently 
recjuircd in the colony, so the fnst sti-p taken in 
the new' departure was the creation of a I'enhile 
ICinigration Jk^ard in LoikUiii, to which the seletlion 
and despalcli of tlie eniigrar.l->, fioin w'hom so much 
was hoped, W'as exchi'-n.ely < iilnisted. But either 
fpjin f.areleness or im flk lenc v on the part of those 
to W’hom the seleition was delegated, tin? ijeisote^ 
sent out were, for the most p*iit, (»l a ch.natter whe h 
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not only nnulc them (|uitc \V(»rlh!ess as roformalory 
examples, hut jpeally increased the difnciilties of 
future puriheation. New South W ales Wtis, in fact, 
made the dumpinj.* ip-onnd for all the imeunvicled as 
well as the convicted criminals of the L'nited Kin;.;dom. 
Nor had the im[)ortation of such labour as was really 
recjiiiicd been attiaided io, and consc(iiiently em¬ 
ployers were compelled to brin^ coolies, Chinese, and 
South Sea islandeis to New South W ales at their own 
expense; while the public moneys of the cv^hmy 
were beini’ ex|)indc‘d on the passai^es of undi’^!: .lole 
women. In 1S37, however, this maladministr.ition 
was ret.tified b\* tlu* then Si‘eretai\' ol >tate lor the 
Colonies; and .several ships full of u'^peclable fu‘e 
labourers and farmeis were de^.p,itched at the e\- 
pen.se of the l.md fund which had now accumulateil 
to .1 Considerable sum. I h.c new arrivals wiae ipeeihly 
looked for and warmly w'elcoiiu*<l by the st.-tileis, and 
all industrial pursuits reviveil ama/iie^ly. W'ith the 
iiu rease of enterpi ise, wMi;es ro^e, and the stand.ird ot 
livini; w'as j^reatl)' imj)ioveil. 'The tlnilt\ ami iiulus- 
trioiis found that, with the expemhluii* of the s. ine 
amount of eneiL^y which was reiiuiied at home to 
keep the wolf fiom the do. »i, thi*y could earn sufiuuMU 
to live in com|).'ii.itive c»)mfi)it .md lu.\uiy. Cilowim; 
accounts went to I'.ni^land of the ma|;nilu ent pio'»|H\ ts 
of the colon)', while the ilemtindsol the men .1 ad .imi 
more industrious poj)ulation causvtla i.ipiii e.xp.nwi.'U 
of trade and coinnu-ice. Tlu* evis ol 1 mope,in 
capitalists were attiaited to Ausii.dia as .1 pi>ssibie 
fiekl for the piofitable iiuesiment tjf their money, 
and capital somi bep,an to llow into the countly 
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with a stream rclativ’cly {treater than cvlmi the stream 
of immiy;ralion. 

'rhere were already two lari^e banks in existence— 
the Ikink of New South Wales and the Ikink of 
Australia ; now four new banks were established, 
to say nothin'^ of other loan and trust companies. 
With increased facilities for borrowin<j came an 
increased dc'^ire to bornjw, and enormous tr.ms- 
actioii'. in land and live stock took place all over the 
country, j^ayiiient usually bein;^ made In' lon;.;-dated 
bills on one or otlu*r of the banks. The j)rospi*cts 
of the colony st‘einc‘ii excellent and fasLinalm^^ 
dreams of rapidly-ac(|uired fortunes be^an to lloat 
before the e\'es of farmer, pastor.ilist, and merchant 
alike. It is true that the harvests of 1S3S and 1S39 
were poor, an<l tlu‘ colony had been suffering;' fr<»m 
one of the periodic<il drou;.;hts, uhile the e.reat st.iple, 
wool, had exptTienced a luM\y fall in priunn I-ondon ; 
but the abuiulance of the loll« nN \ears only addi*d 
to the ra^;e fc^r s|)eculation. Hie (loverinnenl, 
apparently not ap|)rehendn ; the unsound condition 
(;f bu'^iness, would seem l-» ha\e done ever\ ihini^ 
in its power io heii^lUen the fe\er am! piecipitate 
the crisis. 

h"or inst.nice, the area of (Town laiuls (iffeiad for 
sale was very mm h re^trii t* d, so that the suj)ply was 
in no way e‘iual to ihe dt mand, even for p,enuine 
settiement, a ctjurst: of action whith unduly inllated 
]iri(.es and stimulatid lompriiii(>n to an unhealthy 
(.‘.xteiit. d hen. a;,'ain, the ra** of interest dem.mded 
for (jovernrnent deposits in the Ikinks was raised 
from 4 to 7 pc.-r cent., ent.nlin^ a ccjru-spcmdin*^ 
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increase in the charL^es of these institutions to their 
customers, as well as a tcncleMicy to accc-pt any 
security, provided an investment for their funds could 
be obtained. In this way advances were made in 
many cases far in i!XCi*ss of the value of the propeity 
inorl^^aj^ed. An instance is quoted b\' a contem- 
[joraneous w'riter of an estate on which /'io,ooo had 
been lent by tme of the companies, but which only 
bronijht in lOo per annum to the morti;a;4ees, after 
they had been compelled to take it over. Still, while 
the mania l.isted, there was a j^iCtit appearance of 
))ri)sperity. Waives continued to rise, and e\ery 
one, from the hij^hest to the most humbli*, coiulucteil 
their domestic affairs on much the same extiavai^ant 
.scale as the pievailittij business transactions. l'\>r 
those who had no money, or very little, it w.is 
the simi)lest XhUv^ in tlie world to borrow it, of course 
with the assurance th.it the enorimuis prospective 
])rofits of the speculation entered upv)n, whatever it 
mi;^ht be, would justify an immediate e\pendituie of 
1*1 ^reat deal more than the borrower then possessed, 
'riiis sort of tiling could not ^o on loi loiu;. Yhc 
huLje paper circulation hail to be ledeemed sooner 
^ or later, and although the confulin;^ Ihitish c.ipilalist 
inii;hl for some time he gulled intv^ lendin.; liiNuuuu'y 
with no security, and only pioinises for inteiest, he 
was sure to aw.dvcn after a little while tt> the 
un.satisfaclor}’ ih.ir.icter of his debliMS. 

The si^ns of the comin*; storm were not loni; 
delayed. 'Fhe (Town land sales tell off ,ind ui^ly 
rumours were whispeied from one corner of the 
c'olony to the other. At fir.st the failures c.ime one 
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by one, but presently, in the year itS43, the whole 
unsubstantial fabric went with a ciMsh and rri'dit was 
completely destroj-ed. The men who had been 
livinj^ luxuriously on other people’s money found 
themselves brou^dit up with a round turn, and at 
once tried to realise what they could. Proj)ert)’ upon 
property was forced into a market in which all wi:re 
.sellers and none buyers, and prices fell to ridiculous 
figures. The rebound was even more unrea.sonable 
than the inllation. Sheep were sold by the sheriifs 
officer for sixpence per hi‘ad, and lar^^e stations ne.ir 
Vass and cm the Hunter Kiver sold, land and all, at 
the price cjf ai)out thri‘e sliilliiv^s pi*r he.ul for the 
sheep which were on them ; the same authority 
referred to above, (juotes instances in which cattle 
bou'.jht at six guineas e«i( h were parted with for 
three and sixpence per head. Houses and person.il 
property all W(‘nt tlu* .same w.ay. ('.arria;4es, which 
in the |)rosperous days Ii.'ul cost sold for 

and were run as c.ibs by the serv.ints of the kite 
(jwuiers. 

The Auction Huty returns throw' a stron^^ h\i;ht 
on the extent ()f the ;.^i'ner.il ruin. In lS^7, at a time 
of inflate<l pri<<-s, sales amountin^^ to / ^21,^46 aie 
recordefl ; three years Liter, m spite of the enormous 
slirmka;'/' in values, the fiipjics st.ind at /,'i,240,742, 
and it is as^ert< d that, had the ;.;oods sold in 1X40 
realised anythin^f liki* their value in iS^7, the sales 
by auction would hav amount«*d to fully six millions 
sterlin^^. 'I'he Mank of Ausii.ilia was unable to 
witlistand tlie storm ;ind by its fall involved a very 
lar^;c number of persons, both sh.iieholders and 
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depositors ; at one time starvation was so near a 
section of the population lliat the (j<»\ernor issued 
rations from the: j)iil)li(' stoies at less tlian 
price. 

The effects of the failure of the Uank of Australia 
thrc*alened to he* very serious, for its rainificalions 
were ^re.it, and, in onler to prexi'iit “a jsmie which 
would annihilate the value of propi*rty," if the share¬ 
holders were called upon to mc'et the li.ihilities nf 
the H.uiU, Wentworth introduced a Hill into t^\c* 
Council authoiisiiu^ the disposal of the proj)eity of 
the H.ink by a lottery. The Hill was ])asst-(l. and 
althoui;h the Roy.il assent w«is refused, the loiter)' 
was neveitheless held before tin* law olVu i rs C(»uld 
intervene to pre\ent it. Relii-f for the pastoral 
inteiest was found b)* Mr O'Hricn. who otcupicsl a 
run in the Yus', di.stilct. Slu‘ep had prac tie.illy 
ciMsc'd to h.ive an\'m.iiket value*; but Mr ()’HiK*n 
disco\ered that a uniform price of ,ib->ut six shillinL;s 
per head could Ik* obt.iinc*d by b*»il]ni; them down 
fort.'illow, and this e\pi*riinenl w.is tin* ci'innu-iue- 
ment of a lar;.;e anil well-sustainc*d tradi 

The tri*alnu*nt of the native lan s had lu*e*>menuae 
and more brutal with the e.\lension of oceupali'*n, until 
Sir (ieor^e (lipps, who suecec*ded Hourke in l’c*!>iu.\i)• 

1 determined to mete out eijual .ind indisi rmun.itc* 
jusiiee to all, whether white 01 black riu* aboip 
{finals weu* looked upon In' the 1:1 eat bulk oi s^ iiiia*; 
as little, if at all, l)c*tler than wild be.isis. and the 
shepherds and servants on the* disi.mt iims weie 
in the ha))it of inunlc*rin|4 bkick men, wonu*n. and 
children, without the .smallest proxoc.ition. Tic 
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Government hjid for so long distegarded these pro¬ 
ceedings that a profound sensation was created by 
the arrest and arr.iignment of cle\cn white men on a 
charge of murder in connection with the massacre at 
Myall ('reek of between thirty and forty natives, more 
than half of whom were women and children. Seven 
of the offenders were hanged, and no stronger con¬ 
demnation of the existing state of affairs could bo 
uttered than that pronounced by them when they 
sought to excuse themselves because “'They were 
not aware that in killing blacks they were violating 
the law, as it had been so frequently done in the 
colony before.” 'J'hc Mx’all (‘reek massacie was 
only oiK^ of many similar baibarilies which took 
place about this peiiod, but it W'as the fust event 
of the (le^ciiplion w'hich was desalt with in the 
Criminal ('ourts, and l)oth (iipps and the judge 
who j^resided were abused in no measured terms 
b}' an indignant f)ublic for their share in the pro- 
ceerlings. The state Cif piibhc finding is shown by 
the fact that the Governors efforts to |)iotect lu’s 
black subjects were described by a le.uiing news- 
j)aper as ‘‘drawling philanthropy and mawkish 
sentimentality." (ireat changes were made in the 
land lawi in 1842. An Act was passed l)y the 
House of (.'ommons directing that all lands should 
in futuie be sold by auction, and fixing the upset 
[>rice at a minimum of £] per acre. Suivey and 
charting W(.re made necessary preliminaries to sale, 
cxcej)t in the case of special blocks of 20,cx^) acres, 
and certificates were to be issued to persons paying 
nifuiey into the Hritish 'Ireasiiry entitling them to 
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any unsold surveyed land llu’V miejit scleet on 
anival in New South \\'.d('s. The j)(M’nt in the Act 
wln’i li caiiseil the j^rcal* st trouble w.is the aulliority 
conferred on tlie Governor to ^lant annual licenses 
for the occupation of C rown lands, fixiiu; the rent 
hiinsi-lf and beinj^ abU' lo raise it to any fu>;inc 
which inij^ht a]3pear to him ])roper. In the same 
year, iS.p?, the loiu^-anticipated m(*.isurc recon¬ 
structin'^ the constitution of the colrme and i^rantinj:: 
the c-lecti\e princi[)le was passed almost unanimor .ly 
by both Houses of llie Kiv^lish r.nliament. 'I’he 
exist in;,; Lei^islative (/ouncil w.is empoweicd to anan;.;e 
el(*cloial districts and other details for a new lei;is- 
lalive body cousistiiiL; of thiitv-six lui mbcis, twehe 
to be nominated by the Crown aiul twenty-f(»ur to 
bi' elect('d by all peiso!- possessc tl of a low piojuaty 
([Ualification. 'The Ad went on to make ceit.iin 
pro\isions for the establishment ol Histiict Couikils, 
whose principal duty it would be ti> ci'lle^t funds 
for the m.iintenaiue <»f polite and the ci'n^truttion 
f)f local works 'J’he first district ci unullors weie 
to be app(»inted by tin* (io\einor, and subsetjuent 
vacancies weie to be fdleil by electitm, but f.iilini; 
an election the Govdinnent had power to fill tlu* 
positions by his nominees. d’hese atr,in;,M'nuMits 
shortly caused friction betwet'n (iipps and his new 
I A-^islature. 

On the 1st of Aup^ust, 1S.13. the new ('ouiuil met 
after an i‘Iecti<»n which was chai.u terised b\ rii>tin|;; 
and loss ot hie. 'rhere were mans' matters leiiuiiin^ 
undent and careful attention, the foieim^si beim^ 
the extreme prostration which had folhnvcd the 
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financial crisis and now appeared lo ihrralcn Ihc 
\cyy cxislfiicc of the coiniminity. Wentworth con¬ 
sidered the call}' hope of infiisin^i;' new spirit into 
commerce and indiistiy was to make by some means 
the vast herds and line ks of the pastondists net^oti- 
ablc ; with this end in \iew lu: introduced a Ih'll, 
which was passed, lec;.ilisin;4 liens on ^u'owin^ wor)l 
and tlic inort|4.ii;e of live stock. Althon^li the 
Secretary of State for a lonj^^ time demurred to 
this Act, the ]\o\‘al asst-iit was eventually obtained, 
and all the benefits anticipated by Wentwoith w(‘ro 
fully realised. l>y a resolution of the house' a 
parliamentary a^ent in l.oraJcn was api>ointed to 
attend to the affairs (►f the coh)n)’ in l*lni:(l.ind, and 
a corrc''pondin;.{; < oinmittee w’as nominated to instruct 
him, but the piincipal p.iit of the si-s^ion wms taken 
up with disputes a-» to e\j)i nditun* and the applica¬ 
tion of certain fuiuK, and objec^tions to the l)isiriit 
Council claus('s of the t'on >tilution A* t. Diiiiiu^ 
the next sr-,sion the Counci’ ccaitinued t(» scjuabble 
W'ith the (iovernor over cjuestions of fin.nice, and 
m.attcM's were boai;.;ht to a 11 i^is in iSj 5 wlnm (lipps 
sent down bilU to continue the “ unauthorised 
occu|)ati<m of Crown L.ands Act,” .and to in.ike 
provisif>n for the* m.aintc n.ince of bordiT polite. 
Hero was the opportunit)' for which \\entwa>rth 
and his supporters h.ad b»*en w'.aitin^c 'I'he bills 
they declarefl (/add iie\er p iss throu;^!! the Council, 
first, because the K*^islaturc “was lUit disposed to 
continue summary pt/wer^ whi(h had been used to 
supjjort a claim to lax by prcn*’eitive alone;” 
secondly, b( c.iuse the (jtivernor h.ad re[)e.a(e(lly 
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asserted that the Crown was the absolute ownc rof 
waste lands, and that tlic prero^^ative was sufficient 
for tlu-M* inan.ij^^'inent, sj that the inteiference of the 
Council would be uniueessary ; thirdly, because the 
lej^isiauire would be di'^inclined to tax the squatters 
so lon^ as the (jovernoi had the power to tax them 
as inm h as he chose by the raisiiv^ of rent and by 
the lales levied i)y the nominee District Councils; 
and f(»nrthly, because they entiiely dis.epecd with 
the re;^ula!ions framed by (iipp-» for the inanai^cmi iU 
of tlie C'rowii lands of the colony Tlu*^e resolutions 
were convexc-d to the (lovernor by deputation, and 
the Council iidjoiirned to a d.tte later than that on 
which it was supposetl that (iip[)s would be relieved 
by his siucessor; the continued strain of govern¬ 
ment had wrecked his iualth and he had been com- 
j)elle<l to le'^ij^n his (H'lk (iipps was equ.il to the 
occasion, aiul, in or(.lei to pi event the new (hivi rnor 
from bjin;.; tonlioiUed by difficult questions befoie 
he h.id h.id lime to make himself ai(|n.tinted with 
the circiim'-liinccs of the ct»unti N*, pri>mptl\’ proroj^ucil 
Ihuliament to .1 (kite which would alloid his successor 
ample leisine to h am tlu' trui* slate of .iffairs. At 
the s.ime time he leissui-d the le^ukitious winch had 
j^iven so much umbrage. 

In sj)ite (»r the turbulent endini^ to hi^ rchpi, 
(iipps left the Ci)h»n)’ amidst cxpiessious ol ;^mumu‘ 
re«jret, for none were insensible of l;is ability and 
the purity of his motives, even in tho.e matters 
which had aroused most popukir resentment. It 
h.id been his misfortune to ijuarrel with Went¬ 
worth and l.owc, the leading spiiits of the Council, 

10 
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and it is impossible to believe that many of the 
actions of that body which tended to strain the 
relations betwci u the Governor and the Legislature 
were not prom)Hcd as much by personal as by public 
motives. 





THK srki:t.(iLE FOR FREE IN.sTlTUTIONS. 


( 1S46-1851.) 


Sir Charles Fit/roy arrived in II.M.S. nirys- 
fott on the 3rd of AuruM, 1846, and entered on what 
was the most mcniv ’ d>!c term of office of any 
Australian Ro\crnor. Oiu of his first acts was to 
submit cstim.Ttes, in which were included the details 
of the schedules, and the Council, led by Wentworth, 
aftirmed that they !iad no intention in asserting the 
right to deal with the sums named tlurein, “to 
propose alterations in any of the s.ilaiics to which 
the faith of Her Majesty’s (joveinment had already 
been pledged.’* Thus the stiained relations which 
had so long existed between Ciij^vs aiul his council 
W'cre .soon removed by mutual con('c^sion^ and a 
spirit of mutual confidence, and difficulties, which at 
one time threatened to cause a seiious rupture, were 
by a few civil weirds mailo the occ*ision t)f expressions 
of amity and friciulship. The <jucstion of (|uit rents, 
which had been another stumbling-block, was also 
satisfactorily settled by permitting all debtors to 
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commute them at Iwcuty years* purchase, the excess 
of that sum beinij refunded to persons who had 
already paid more. By an order in Council transpor¬ 
tation to New' South W ales had been abolished in 
1S40, but in the years following the great commercial 
crisis of 1S43 its revival was seriously contemi)lat('d 
both w ithin the cfjlony and in luigland. Lord Stanley 
had proposed the formation of a new settlement 
as a receptacle for Ihitish criminals in itS45 ; two 
years later Colonel Bariuy, an officer of Lngineers, 
was appointed sujK*rintendenl, and actualK' sailcil for 
Port Cuitis, hut he was unsiK:< essfnl in his search 
for a suitable site for the new colony, and before 
anything had been done, orders were received from 
ICnglanrI diiectmg the abandonment of the project. 
In 1S4S the attiactions of the Californi.m gold-fields 
drew large numbers of the more adventunais spirits 
from New' .Sf>uth W^'lle•^, aiul again complaints as 
to the dearth of labour began to be heard. 'I'hc 
Secret.uy of Stale for the ('ohuiies saw his opjior- 
tunity, and lo^t no time i.i making U'-e of it 'I’he 
order in Council which terminated ti.inspmtation was 
*'it once revoked ; ljut {)opular sentinu'iit h.ul Ixmmi 
misjudged, for, although a few persons coiisideied 
that the only hojx: (if averting the ruin which the 
de|)reciation in station and farm proj)cilies threatened 
was to resort again to assigned .service, th(‘ great 
bulk (if the jiopulation viewed the reintroduction of 
criminals as a thing io be prevented at all hazards. 
In I’cbruary, iS4(y, there was a puldic meeting in 
Sydney to jinitest against Karl (irey’s action, but 
meanwhile Mr. Gladstone, undeterred by the ex- 
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pcnencc of his predecessor at the Colonial Office, had 
siij^gcstod that the time had come wlien convicts 
should be a^ain rcceivt d, asserting “ that the practical 
mischief of excitinjj^ j.*alonsies by controvertin^ij the 
allej^ed promise of the discontinuance of trans¬ 
portation would be <pt‘ater than any that can arise 
from acquiescence in the assumption of its correct¬ 
ness.” Tins curious method of circumvent ini; an 
acknowledj^cd comjxict only intensified the opjio^i’ 
lion of the colonists, and popular expiessions on ihe 
question became ominously \ioIent. Matters wen* 
br(3U^ht to a head by the arrival of the IlasJh'itiy 
in Port Jackson with convicts on hoard. A public 
meeting', hurriedly held at Circ\ilar Ouay, \^as lar<rely 
attended, and .sjjeeches in no moderate lani^ua^c were 
received with acclamati(»n by the excited crowd. A 
deputation was appointc^l lo immediately wait upon 
the (lovernor to inform him of the determination 
of the populace to resi.st the debarcation of the 
convicts; Init as it wms clearly out of the power of 
1^'it/roy to send the Ilashcwy back with her c.iri^o 
of criminals, and it w’as equally impi's^ihle to keep 
the wretched prisoners coopeil up in the ship for 
any extended i)eriod, a compromise was at leiv^th 
arrived at; the Governor permitted most of the 
convicts to be hired on board by settlers, on coinliti»>n 
that they should not be empl(»yed in Cumberknul, 
the metropolitan county, and the rest were piomptly 
despatched to Moretem Hay, whither those who 
arrived subseiiuently were also sent fhe incident 
of the llashcm* called forth more deliberate and 
unmistakable protests from the inhabitants, and in 
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1850 forty-eight petitions, eight with five hundred and 
twenty-five signatures in favour of the continuance 
of transportation and forty with no less than 3^>,58(; 
names attaf'hcd against it were forwarded to the 
ICnglish (ioverninent, while the Legislative C’ouneil 
resolved “ that no more convict'^ ought, imde/ any con¬ 
ditions, to be sent to any part of this colony.” Hut 
although the peo|jle of New South Wales wouhl not 
receive the f)Ulj)ourings of the Ihitish gaols, free im- 
migranls were eageily sought and gladi}' welcomed. 
Large number'^ of as^isleil immigrants arrived « ach 
year, and usuall}' met with a ready dcan.md for their 
ser\i(.e‘', but occasi(aially scime hardship was ex¬ 
perienced owing to the inability of iht* settlers far 
inland to make their re()uirements Known, and the 
tetidiMicy of the new arrivals to cling to the i‘it\' 
or it", neighbouihoo<l. Mrs (’aroliiu* Chisholm did 
much to alleviate th(‘>e evils bv’ tiavelling ihiaaigh 
the country with batches of immigiants to the 
localities ii] which they wouhl be mo>t likely W'anted, 
and after leaving the c*ib*'i)' the same lady foimed 
a b'afriily Colonisation iety m London, whiih 
flid good work in despatching suitable settlers to 
Australia 

Previous to iS.pS the systenn of primary educa 
tion had been purely fleiu>minatif)nal, and, al 
though various suggestion-, had been made for a 
scheme of public instru* tion, for one reason or 
another no definite action had been taken. In the 
year named, h<w\ever, a cc.»minittee of the (’oum il 
repfirted in favour cif the adoption of the Irish 
NatioUfil School system, and an Act was passe<l 
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appointing a Board of National Kducation, and 
also a Denominational School l^oard. The two 
bodies did not work in harmony, and the national 
schools were vehemently opposed by the ministers 
of most rcligimis boilies. The same year saw 
the birth of the first Australian imivcrsit)-. "1 he 
hopes of colonists now soared high, and aimed at 
e(]uality with the mother counti)', not only in 
material, but also in intellectu.d advantages. “ I 
believe,” said Wentworth, when speaking on the r*'ll 
aiithorinng the foundation of the S\‘dney rni\eisity. 
“that from the pregnant womb of this institution will 
arise a long line of illustrious nami's—of statesmen, 
of patiiots, of philanthropists, of |)hiloso|)hers, of 
poets, of heroes, and of sages, wlu'i will slu’d a death¬ 
less halo not only on their country, but on that 
university W’C are now' ai).Mn to call into being.” 

But if these brilliant anticipations weie to be 
fulfilled, the colonist must first obtain full political 
riglits, and in the struggle for political freedom 
Wentw'orth again appeare<l as the ch.nnpion of the 
better aspirations of the people, h.ad (irev's des¬ 
patch, authorising the separation of Port iliillii), had 
arrived at the end of 1S47, and in the s.iine document 
W’as sketched an amended constitution, which it was 
proposed to introduce into New South W’ai'^s as soon 
as practicable. Two houses wen* to be established, 
one nominated by the Crown and the othei u'pre- 
sentativc, but the pco|)!c w’ere to elect i\Iunicipal 
C'ouncils who, in their turn, were to be the con- 
stitucMUs of the Legislature. 

It w'as hinted that there should be some method 
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AGU A riON FOR SELF-GOVFRX.\n:s r. i;,7 

“ fur cnabliiii^ the various Ici^islatiiies of the scwr.il 
Australian colonies to (O t)|>ejate with ea(’h other in 
the eiitictincnt of surh law‘' as ni.i\' hr neees'.aiN' fa 
lej^ulatiui^ the interest* common to tho'^e possf^-^ions 
collectively ; such, for example, are the impn^-ition 
of duties (»f import and e\p*nt. th.e (Miuiyame of 
letters, and the fainatioii (*f mads, lailway, oi (»ther 
internal comnumuMtit>ns tiMwisini* .in\- two or more 
of such colonies,” and llie cie.ition of ‘'iK'li ;i tenti il 
leipslalivi* auth(»rit\' was foiesh.idowtd. .ilthoie h no 
del.iils wt'ie stated. 1 his ilespatih w.i*' pnldi-hed 1»\' 
h'it/i'oy, and was n(»t imfixoiiraMy iciiised In 
Janu.iry, 1S4S, a hui’e jnihlit nnetm *^ was held in 
Sydney, at whicli all the le.idi*!^ of tin* peopK* fi i 
(uice united in \ it;orou- opposition to the* jiiMposc-d 
alteration in the con-<Miti(»n It was a^-eitulthat 
such a measiiri' would ha-.e the efh « t of iU'j>ii\ni;^ 
the colonists of the electue fraiuhisi*, whuh h.al 
only been obtained after a se\eie fin.ht, and was de¬ 
clared by Mr. Stuait Dtuuddson, inn* "I the -]»ealseis 
to be “<iur unalienable iii;ht .is Ihitish snbiei ts ” 
h'arl drey boweil to the storm an«i C(*iisinlid to 
withdr.nv his pmposals, siinj>l\' intioducin*.; a 
me.isme en.iblini; the colmnes to cieale twv> 
chambers, should tlu*y so di sire. Ihit the ('inphalic 
j)rotest w'hich this sclu’iiu' had called louh awoke 
the authorities in h'.iiejand in tha- nni‘ortani( of the 
subject and the e.irnestness of tlu* desiK'. ».f the 
settlers, and the whi»!e question »»f the Xustialian 
constitutions .sei'ined so si*iious that the ('(an- 
mittee of the Privy ('oiincil on liable and Planta¬ 
tions w.'is rcnuested to repmt. Alti'i .1 lew nuJtUhs* 
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(lelibciation they advised that as free scope as 
possible for public opinion in Australia should be 
permitted, and that an enablin;^ measure, giving the 
colonies power to devise their own constitutions 
within certain bnjad limits, should be passed. 
Although they deemed munici|)al institutions an 
essential to effective government, and “the only 
practicable security against the danger of undue 
centralisation,” it would be impolitic in the present 
temper of the colonies to “force unwelcome duties “ 
on tlu'in “under tlie name of franchises.” 

Instead of direct taxation through District Gamcils, 
it was suggested that an\ balance of the land revenue 
received from each district, remaining over after 
charges for immigration had been met, should l)e 
handed to the Icu al councils for expenditure on the 
constriution of public works. The)' strongly urged 
“that there should be one tariff common t«> all” 
the settlements, “so that goods might be carried 
from f^ne into the f>ther v. ith the same absolute 
freerlom as betwei*n any tv.o adjacent counties in 
Mngland.” All common (piestions were to be settled 
by “a general assembly of Australia," presided over 
by the (iovernor of New South W.iles in his capacity 
of (jovernc*r-(ieneral. I he necessary revenue for 
this central authraity was to be obtained by “an 
ecjual percentage* frran the revenue jeceived in all 
the cc)lonies." 

The Knglish Government (expressed the intention 
of immediately introducing a Kill based on the 
rcfKjrt, but trembles nearer home delayed the matter 
till early in 1S50. 
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When the Australian Colonics Government Kill 
was read the second time in the House of Commons 
the debate was a 4 vccn one. Various amendments 
were proposed, and the franchise was lowered. All 
the colonics were expressly disabled from interfer¬ 
ing with the Crown l.uids and the revenue derived 
therefrom. The existing council was convened in 
March, in order to pass the measures required to 
give effect to the new arrangements, l)ul Wentworth 
condemned the proposed cniisiitution because i)y it 
“all material powers exercised (or centuries by the 
House of Commons were still withheld." A select 
committee of the existing cf)uncil was obtained, 
which in its report protested against the proposals 
on the grounds that all revenue and taxation sliould 
be entirely in the hands of the Colonial Legislature ; 
that all offices of iiu%l and emolument should be 
filled by the (jovernor and Kxecutive Council, un¬ 
fettered by instructions from the Minister for the 
Colonics ; that plenary powers of legislation should \k' 
conferred on the Colonial Legislature ; it concliuleil 
by “solemnly protesting against tlusi' wrongs, and 
declaring and insisting on these our uiuloubted 
rights; wc leave the redress of the one aiul the 
assertion of the other to the people whom we re¬ 
present and the legislature which shall follow us." 

An electoral Kill was passed luoviding thiity-six 
representative and eighteen nominee members for the 
new Council of New South Wales, and twent>’ elected 
and ten nominee members for Victoiia, which, on 
their election, was to become a separate colon}- 'Fhc 
lowering of the franchise produced a strange altera- 
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tion in public feclini^, and at the election of 1851 
Wentworth’s name stood last instead of fir^t of the 
three members for Sydney; John Dunmorc Lang 
Icatling the poll. The new council met on the i6th 
of October and reaffirmed the protest of the defunct 
body. In their report they stated that they were 
“ prepared upon the surrender to the Cc)lonial Legis¬ 
lature of the entire management of all our revenues, 
territ()rial as well as general, in which we include 
mines of every dcscri[)tion, and upon the establish¬ 
ment of a constitution similar in its outline to that of 
Canada, to assume and pnivide for the whole cost of 
our internal government, whether civil or militaiy.*' 
'riic petition was carried and transmitted by Sir 
Charles Fit/roy to the Secretary of .State as expressing 
“the general and deliberate opinion of tlu‘ most loyal, 
respectable, and influential members of the com¬ 
munity." .Sir John Fakington was at this lime 
.Secretary of .State, and he at once fell in with the 
views so unmistakably c.xppsscd. In his despatch 
to the rifjvcrnc}r Ik* stated that tin* h'nglish Govern¬ 
ment were “ready to accede to the wishes of the 
(louncil and of the colony in a spirit of entire con- 
fKlcncc." The ('ouncil was invited to frame a con¬ 
stitution for itself, and the whole of the revenues 
demanded would be surrendered by the Crown as 
sf)on as the rontemi)kite*l changes in the rf)nstitnlion 
had been effectcfl. 'rranspf>itation to Australia was 
to be filially abedished, and the <lcspatch closed with 
the expression of the Iv^pe that the propr>sed enact¬ 
ment “ will not only tend to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of the great cedony . , . but also to cement 
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and perpetuate the ties of kindred alTection and mutual 
confidence which connect its people with that of the 
United Kingdom.” 

Some time elapsed before the details of the new 
constitution could Le finally settled, but Sir John 
Pakington’s despatch irrevocably conceded the j)rin- 
ciple that the Australian Colonies, on showing their 
ability to do so, had the right to demaiul the control 
and management of their own affairs. In the fore¬ 
going p'lges it has been shown lu>w, step by stej^ the 
power of the people advanced, lunv the taint ol ciiine 
rapidly, though almo'.t imperceptibly, disapj)eaied 
from the popular assemblies, d he oUl division^ of 
society had gone, and instead of “ cm.incipatcir’ anil 
“free” a united pe<iple is to be seen vehemently con¬ 
tending for those ^ame rights and privileges in this 
distant possession wim b they would have been enjoy¬ 
ing had they remained or been born in tlie iiuuher 
country. To the early pulitic.d life of this settlement ;it 
the antipotles was given pcculiai inteiest by the strong 
individuality and remarkable ability of the leading 
characters. Wentworth fired with love »»f his native 
country, and embittered by the feeling that the land 
of his birth was tainted hy foreign ciiine. lii^t made 
his appearance as the champion of the “ freed whom 
he longed to make free, but, as the e<'iony gie.v, he 
perceived that the future was too grand to lu: bound 
up with the personal hopes of a section of the inhabi¬ 
tants. As the .struggle for the elective principle 
progressed he became aware that, if Australia was to 
be a mighty nalioti, higher ideals than those of the 
mob must lead her. Although extremely violent in 
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his language he ever professed to keep within the 
bounds of parliamentary usage; and his love ot 
Kngland and her liberties was only eclipsed by the 
love he bore the land of his birth. Ihit when the 
fighting days were over, and, the victory being won, it 
was necessary to order affairs of slate with caution 
and moderation, he lost the marvellous hold he had 
previously exercised over the lower clas.ses of the 
community, and, although always a power in the 
council, he ceased to be a pcjpular idol. 

Perhaps the next most piominent figure at this time 
was John Dunmore Lang, a Presbyterian minister anil 
polemical politician. An advocate of the severance 
of the British connection, violent and coarse in 
language thmigh undeniably able and eloquent, he 
took the place which Wentworth lost in the affection 
of a section of the masses. Always mixed up in 
transactions which his opponents called by very 
ugly names, he occupied a uniijuc position on the 
political stage and a volume could be filled with an 
account of his extraoidinary vicissitudes and curious 
dealings. 

Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, was 
another participator in the .stiriing events attending 
the birth of responsible government. A man of great 
gifts he had many adiniiers but few friends. First 
entering thc( ’ouncil as a personal friend and nominee 
of Gipps, he .soon became that governor’s most 
dangerous opj)oncnt, and Wentworth aptly dc.scribcd 
him, when at the elections of iX.pS he .said—“Long 
ago I felt the deep conviction that.liaving had to bear 
his praises, I must .soon be doomed to bear his bitterest 
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and most envenomed censure. The principle of the 
man’s life is change.*’ 

l^ut not the least noticeable figure in the group of 
leaders was that of Ucas I hoinpscui, the Colonial 
Secretary. With wonderful tact at a most difficult 
period he successfully conducted the Government 
businc.ss in a sensitive and hostile council, and in the 
measures framed under his hand, a bn^adness of \icw 
and a keen appreciation of the people he hatl to deal 
with is everywhere visible. His ro/c was vni as 
brilliant as that of the champions of popular rights, 
but his influence as a high-minded and honourable 
gentleman was extensive. 





X. 


Till-: DIMUVKRV Ol- CluLD. 
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Tin: extraordinary activity di'^pla)ed in the .social 
and politic,d <icvelopnient of New South Wales at 
tln\ period i> the iiKire reinaikablc as the commercial 
and financial pp<sj)ects were not cncoura;^in^, 'Mic 
c<il<my had n<*\er really ri*c<ivered from the crisis of 
1S43. ( (jiifidence had then beer, ile'.tro) eel, and 

the credit, xj essriiti.il to biisiiu ss transactions of 
any ina^mtude, had necived a shock from which 
it c(iuld <>nly be le^^toMt] by yeais ol patient and 
stead)' indusiiy. 'j'heii the sudden cessation of 
a.'>'.i;4tied l.ibour (cjinbine l with tlie emi«.jration to 
California, had been a scveic ordeal, and many jK*rsons 
pn^phc'^iefl the speedy collapse of the whole settle¬ 
ment. Lookino back tl.rf/URh the lecoids of these 
trf)ublous times^ it seems strant^e that some people 
were not tempted to seek for Rcdd during the years of 
depression ItwM'^ known by many that the precious 
metal had been found in the Hathurst distiict, and 
from time t(i time since the very early days of occu¬ 
pation, rep(>rts had been made to the authorities con- 
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ccrnincj the discovery of gold in various places. As 
far back as 1823 there is an entry in the field-book 
of a surveyor named J.imcs McKrian, under date of 
hebruary the i6th, which luns: “At eiglit chains, 
fifty links to river, and marked gum-tree—at this 
place I found numerous particles of gold in the sand 
and in tlie hills adjacent to the river,” the river referred 
to being the Fish River, about fifteen miles from 
Bathurst, and not fiir from the discoveries of Hargraves. 

Again, in 1839, ('ount Strzlecki fimnd gold, and 
informed the (jovernor, Sir George Gipps; and, 
although he was rei|uested by the authorities to 
su|)pres.s, as far as he was able, the knowledge of his 
discovery, for fear of gold fever rendeiing thi* convicts 
unmanageable and di.sturbing the settled industries of 
the country, there can bf' little doubt that the fact was 
disclosed t<^ a large number of people. 

In 1841 the Rev. W. B. Glarke found gold in the 
Mact|uarie Valley and the Vale of Clvvydd, and stated 
that he was convinced that the metal wcnild be met 
with in large rjuantilies in various loc.dities through¬ 
out New South Wales, and, for some time previous t(^ 
1851, a shepherd named McCiregor had, while tending 
his flocks, collected particles of gold, while other 
Iversons had not unfrequently come across small 
deposits. 

But, in spite of all these incidents, it wouM seem 
that the possibility of Australia being possessed of 
this kind of wealth never seriously occupied men’s 
minds. It was not for .some seven years after the 
acute stage of the commcicial crisis that any general 
interest in the gold discoveries was shown, and then 
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attention was drawn to the matter, not by the 
prophecies of geologists, but by the conviction of a 
man named Hargraves, that the country, so like in 
character the great goltl-bearing places in Cali¬ 
fornia, would, in all probability, be also auriferous. 
The story is a curious one. Hargraves was one of 
the numerous adventurers who left the colon) in iS.pS 
for California, hut the first thing whiih imi)re‘'.sed him 
()\\ his arrival was the great resemblance betwia n the 
gold LOimtry and some of the places whith were well 
known to him in Australia, l lie moie he |)ondered 
upon the likeiuss, the stronger grew’ the conviction 
that there nm^'t he gold too, near his ohl home. Mach 
day he felt moie fintihly impelled to letuin to 
.\ustralia and test tlie accuracy of his surmises. At 
last lie couhl lesist the inc Im.itiiiii no longer, and 
<;n the 12th of Fehiuary, 1H51, his enterprise was 
rewarded, and he succeeded in fmiling gold in the 
Lewis ponds :iiul Suimneihill ( reeks, the veiy spots 
which had been in his mind dining his sijjourn in 
( ahforniri. 

Having fully assuied himself af tlie payable 
character of iIkj fiehl. Hargiavcs approached llu! 
(jovermnent I le at fn •>( asked for a reward, on ret eipt 
of winch lie txpressed his willingness to point out 
the plares at which he had experimented, but J)eas 
Thompson declined to entertain any other propo.sal 
than that the lo‘rilitics shouhl he shown and pioved 
to Mr. .Stuchhuiy, the geologh al surveyrir, and that 
Hargraves should trust to the honour of the (fovern- 
inent for an adetjuate icwvard after his discoveries had 
been confiimed and their value aseeitatnetl. I'hi.s 
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offer was accepted, and on the 6th of May it was 
announced in Sydnew that a gold-field had been 
found. Three weeks later Mr. Stuchbury wrote to 
the Colonial Sccretarv that “ the number of people at 
the diggings on the Summcrhill Creek is daily in¬ 
creasing upon an extent of about a mile. I estimate 
the number to be not less than 1,000, and, with few 
exceptions, they appear to be doing well, many of 
them getting large quantities of gold.” The rush to 
the gold-fiekls before long seriously affected «’iher 
industries, and the apprehensions of collapse from 
stagnation were converted into fears of ruin from too 
great speculation. Indeed, it was urged upon the 
Governor by some of those engaged in pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, that martial law should be 
proclaimed, and all gold-diggings peremptorily pro¬ 
hibited, in order that the inducement, which seemed 
so irresistible, for persons to quit their ordinary occu¬ 
pations might be removed. It is needless to say that 
such an absurd request was not entertained, h'itzroy 
expressing his opinion that to try to sUq) the rush to 
the diggings would be as futile “as to attempt to 
stop the influx of the tide.” Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt that in some quarters the exodus of 
labourers from the more settled industries of the 
country was very keenly felt. Station.^ ir, some eases 
were left without hanil.s, and farmers saw' their crops 
spoiling because they could not obtain sufficient men 
to harvest them. 

When the rush first commenced, the Council was 
not in session, so the new conditions had to be pro¬ 
vided for by the executive. Uea.s Thompson, the 
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Colonial Secretary, drew up rules for the regulation of 
the gold-fields, imposing a license fee of thirty shillings 
per month on all persons digging gold. The revenue 
arising from this source was promptly placed at the 
disposal of the Colonial (iovernment to meet the 
extraordinary expenditure consequent on the changed 
circumstances of the colony, and, when the C ouncil 
met, it was considered that Deas 'I'hompson’s regula¬ 
tions had worked so satisfact(»rily that there w.is nc) 
need to make any alterations. Only one .serious 
di.sordcr threatened. At the Turon field four hundred 
armed diggers prepared to resist payment (;f the 
license fee ; but the (iovernment at once despatched 
half a comfKiny of the iith Regiment with rein¬ 
forcements of police to .Sofala, and showed such 
a firm determination U) m.iintain the law that the 
turbulent spirits (piailed, and the rioters melted away 
without causing further trouble. It is not surpiising 
that ordinary metlvxK of gaming a living became 
unattractive in the face (»f some of the early finds of 
golrl He would indeed be a cold-blooded jjhilos(»pher 
who'ic mind would not be inflamed by sue h a discovery 
as that mafle by a iJr. Kerr on the 'luron. '1 his 
gentleman, f>r mther a native employed on his station, 
discovercfl, <'ic(-idently, a lumj> of gold weighing about 
one hundied ami six pounds, and worth, approxi¬ 
mately, /^4,5rx) , another mass of gold was unearthed, 
in November, 1S5S. at Hurraiah^ng, near Orange, 
which, after melting at ihe mint, yielded ;f 4 , 3 «S 9 
worth of the metal ; and the ‘ Brennan nugget, winch 
was sold in .Sydney, in 1.S51, icalised Ji while 

numcious other finds of a similar chaiacter were quite 
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sufficient to tempt even the most cautions to go and 
try their fortunes at the diggings. In the early days, 
moreover, apart from the extraordinary discoveries 
of huge lumps, good results were obtained by the 
greater number of the miners on the alluvial workings. 
In the “Quarterly Review’* for September, 1852, a 
writer asserted that in New South Wales “ the average 
monthly earnings of gold-diggers amounted to 
3s.,** and supported this estimate by the evidence of 
the commissioners on the various fields who commonly 
spoke of £i per day as the average result of the 
miner’s labour. The general excitement anti unsettled 
state of the colon}’ caused very great discomfort and 
loss to those who had, from one reason or another, to 
remain at their ordinary avocations, for the enhanced 
value of the principal ail ides of common consumption 
made seiious inroads on the pockets of all who reaped 
no direct advantage from the mines. A special “gold 
allowance” was paid to public seiwants, to enable 
them to meet the changctl circumstances, and the 
dearth of labour caused a somewh.it similar advance 
in remuneration to persons in private' employ. Wheat 
rose between 1850 and 1855 from 4s. to i6s. 5d. per 
bushel, tea from is. lod. to 2s. ^d. per lb, potatoes 
from 7s. to 2IS. 4 d. per cwt, ami beer from 2s. Qd. to 
4s. /d. per gallon. On the gold-fields prices of the 
commonest things reached prodigious figures, and as 
the roads became cut up the cost of c.irriagc rose 
from £2 10.S. to £^o per ton. The condition of things 
sketched above did not continue for very long; 
what has been filly described as the “ alluring 
dazzle of the gold-seeker’s life” gradually became 
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dimmed by the privation, discomfort, and disappoint¬ 
ment which, as the numbers of miners increased, and 
the alluvial beds became exhausted in the majority 
of instances, were all that was experienced on the 
«jold-riclds ; in ron^C(iucncc people returned to their 
former occupations in kws fascinating but mf)re safe 
and permanent paths of industry. Hut the work of 
the great discovery had been accomi)lishe(l in the 
first few years following 1851. Not only had new 
life and fiesh impetus been given to enterprise in 
New South Wales, but an entirely new class of 
labour had been attracted to the province, bringing 
with it a far higher standard living than that 
previously obtainifig, and thus perm.inently im¬ 
proving the condition of workers for the future, 
riie thirst for gold and feverish excitement which 
accompanied the birth of the mining industry in 
Australia, was pn^babiy all the more acute owing 
to the extreme dej)icssion which immediately pre¬ 
ceded it, for it is a scunewiiat remaikable fact that, 
although only a small portion of the auriferous area 
of the continent of Australia has been explored, and a 
still smaller portion properly deveh)pcd, so that the 
chances of marvellous finds arc as great as ever, there 
has never since the rush between I.S51 and 1S57 been 
anything resembling the overmastering fascination 
which the search for the precious metal at first exer¬ 
cised. Of course, every now and then there is what 
is called commonly a ‘‘boom*’ in mining circic.s, but 
no considerable number of pcisrjns have been attracted 
from other pursuits. 
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the receipt cif Sir Joliu PakiiiLiltMr*^ 
despatch, a coinniiltee of the C'oiiiicil.of wliich \\\*nt- 
worth was the ^inMiiu^ spiiit, was appointed to draft 
a Constitution Bill. !t was not lon^' in hrinj^in^ up its 
report, which, however, met with considerable opposi¬ 
tion both in the Council and from the people outsiile 
Wentworth desired to make the Cppcr Chamber 
hereditary, after the e.xaniple of the House of Lords, 
and provided for a species of colonial peerai^e, the 
the only point which raised much C(»mment ; but 
public mcetinj^s viijorously protested ai;ainst the in¬ 
troduction of the hereditary pi incii)k\ aiul eventually, 
after a hard fij^ht, Wentworth consented to withdraw 
this particular arr.ang;emcnl, and substitute a nomi¬ 
nated chamber, lie ^ave in with reluctance, and 
only because he feared the wreck of the whole scheme, 
were he to adhere to his opinion. His contention 
had been that some special inducement must be offered 
to successful persons to remain in the colonics ; “ For 
who would stay here if he could avoid it?” said he, 
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“ who with ample means woulil ever return, if ever he 
left these shores, or identify himself with the colony, 
so loTij^ as selfishness and ignorant democracy held 
sway? Vet what a j^reat country would those have 
to live in if higher and noljler principles prevailed ! 
l^lessed by the bounteous gifts of rrovidence.it affords 
in its illimitable tracts ha[>py liomes for milH*)ns yet 
unborn.” Wentworth’s forecast has been singularly 
verified, and one of the greatest misfortunes of llie 
colonies at the present day is that no sooner do 
Australians accumiilale wealth, than they fly t() 
Europe to dissipate it. Whether Ins remedy would 
have been effective or not, it is impossibl(‘ to sa\-, but 
few will deny that there is .something larking in 
colonial society, which is essential to retain those from 
whom it should receive its greatest advam c inent and 
support 

On December 21st a Constitution Ih’ll was passed, 
and forwarded to the S'(retaiy af State for the sanc¬ 
tion (jf the Imperial rarli.iin nt, and, after a somewhat 
stormy passage through the House of ta)mnv»ns, the 
measure became law. In 1.S56 the old council wa.s 
dissolved, iniving first made the necessary ariange- 
rnents for the election of the new assembly, and on 
May 2Jnd the first Parliament under responsible 
government was opened by Sir W illiam Denison, 
d'herc were two chaml>ers, the Upper I Icnise, railed 
the Legislative (Vium il, consisting of members nomi¬ 
nated by the Crown, and the Legislative Assembly, 
which contained fifty -four elected members. The 
first Ministry included Sir Stuart Alexander Donald- 
.son, as Colonial Secretary and Premier ; Mr. Thomas 
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Holt, Treasurer ; Sir William Manning, Attorney- 
General ; Mr. J. IV Darvall, Solicitor-General ; and 
Mr. W. C. Mayne as Kcprcscnlative of the Govern¬ 
ment in the Legislative Council. The principles of 
the Constitution, as originally laid down, have never 
been altered, but there have been some changes in 
minor details. In New South W.iles, as in the other 
Australian colonics, the democratic element was in¬ 
creasing. and bcfoia* long tin* h'lectoral Act was 
amended and the franchise reiluceil to pr.iciically 
manhood suffrage. At the same time, the old system 
of voting was abolished, and all eh'ctions have sir.ce 
been conducted by means of the ballot bov. Various 
other amendments of the Llecti)r»il Act have taken 
place from lime to time, and the few rc'^trictions of 
l>oIitical privilege u hix li lemaineil have been removed. 
The Legislative Council now contains sixty-seven 
members — though there is no fixed limit of numbers — 
and there arc one hundred and foi tv-one members of 
the Assembly. The tenure of a seat in the t'ouncil 
is for life, and the only c|uaIific<ation required of mem¬ 
bers is that they shall be twenty-one vears of age, 
and naturali.scd or natural born subjects of the Oueen, 
while the (pialification of the Lower House is pr.tcti- 
cally the same. The representatives of the people 
now receive £300 per annum each, in return fi>r the 
services which they are supposed to render to the 
country, but members of the Canincil arc unpaid with 
the exception of the privilege of travelling free on the 
State Railways, which is enjoyed by members of both 
Houses. The duration of the Assembly is limited to 
three years, and the only condition at present ncccs- 
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sary to obtain elective rights is six months’ resident; 
before the rolls are compiled. 

Within the first five years of responsible jjovern- 
ment, under the j^uidance of Sir John Robertson 
elaborate re«;ulations were framcti for the alienation 
and occupation of Crown lands. Fhe circumstances 
of the colony ha<l been ^really altered by the discovery' 
of i^old, and the ^piestionof land settlement had to be 
dealt with in an entirely' new spirit to meet the wants 
of a class of a different ty'pe to that contemplated by 
the framers of former enactments. 'Fhe new scheme 
excited ^reat public interest, and a monster torchliijht 
meetin,^^ was held in Wyan ard S(juare to tliscuss the 
land question [.generally, but more |)articulaily to cr>n- 
demn the proposaN which ha<l be(‘n made. A minis¬ 
terial crisis followed, and the (iovernment W'eie beaten 
by' a lar^e majority <hi the (piestion of “free selection 
before survey.” d’lie (hweinor was iirj.(ed to dissolve 
i^arliament, but this he liet. lined to do, and before lon*.j 
public sentiment underwent a complete chanj^e ; the 
cry of “ free selection iK'fore survey” was made the 
watchwf^rd of the democratic party'; and the measure 
on its re introduction consc<|ucntly'became law'. The 
Act of i.Sfii w'as intended to f.icilitate the settle¬ 
ment of an industrial a^^ricultural population, side 
by side with the pastoral tenants*, by means of free 
.splcction in limited areas. To this privile^^c was 
attached the condition of honti-fidc resiflcnce, and 
the land was to be sold at .i fixed price, payable by' 
instalments, or partly remaining; at interest. All 
public: lands, with the rcscTvatioii of existing rights, 
were to be throw'n c»|)cn to conditional purchase before 
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or after survey, to all comers, in lots ranging in area 
from 40 to 320 acres. At the same time leases of 
stations for pastor.il purposes were i^ranted on 
appraised rents, the leiianey bein;4 for a perioil of five 
ye.'irs, on the condition that siu h lease had no power 
to bar purchase, either c<»ndition.il or by auction, 
shouUl any one desire to become possessed j»f the 
properly. The (effect of this law was an a|)parent 
increase in aj^ricultural settlement; but, alllu»U'.;h it 
induced a lar^e amount of hond-Jitii' occupation, the 
[lower to select allotments within the bcanularies of 
runs, caused serious fiiction betwi en selectors and the 
( rown tenants, and without doubt leil to cxloilion 
and baud on an extensive scale. Another result of 
the fears of indiscriminate selection t>n their leasehold 
areas was that the ( rown tenants, in oriler to jirotect 
their [iroperties from the inroa<ls ot fiee selictors, 
|)luni;ed into debt, moiuy bi ini; let klcssly bon owed 
for the purchase of the freehold of the land which 
they were then holding.; uiuler lease. 

Fhe new Parliament diil not ciMifine its liberalism 
to the administration of the ( rown lands. Pefore it 
had Ihtii many years in cxisleiue an Act was passed 
abf)lishin[; all [grants from the State Treasury in aid 
of relij^ious denominaiiotts, while a fuilher levelling 
measure found its place on the statute ImmiU in an Act 
providing for the abolition of the law of piimogcni- 
turc. A peculiar [Kilitical crisis occurred, at the cIo.se 
of the rule of Sir William Denison, over .1 mailer of 
trivial importance in itself, but one which involving 
the question of the Royal prerogative is interesting 
as exemplifying the tem|)cr uf the coU>nial legislaluic 
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in its infancy. A grant of land to a certain person 
had been reroinincnded to the Genernor by the 
Secretary of Slate, but such grant was distasteful to 
the Governor’s ministers, who advised him that he 
had no [)owcr to make the concession, and several 
successive ministers declined to give effect to it. The 
(iovernor thus found himself in a difficult position, as 
either he must disregard the advice of his rcsjionsibic 
ministers or disobex' tlie imperative commaiuls of the 
Secretary of State. Shortly before his departure, 
therefore, he applied for the seal of the colony, for 
the purpose of completing the deed without minis¬ 
terial sancticai ; it was eventually yielded io him 
by Mr. ('owper and his coll(*agues under protest, 
the memb('rs of the Govemnu'nt at the same time 
tendering tlu'ir resignations. Denison used the seal 
and returned it to its former custody, and also exer¬ 
cised his privilege of n fiising to accept the resignations 
of his mini>.tcrs; there the matter ended, for he 
very shortly relinquished hi'^ office. 

The material progresN of the colony had meanwhile 
been great, luir the first twenty-thn e years of tiu? 
.settlement’s existence there had been no postal 
facilities whatever, and it was not till iSio that the 
first post-ciffice was established, and evim then the 
arrangements were of a most primitive character. In 
i*S25 an attempt was made to improve the organisa¬ 
tion, and tenders were called for the conveyance ol 
mails between the principal centres of population; 
but the charges for transmission and delivery were 
extremely high, and varied according to the di.stance 
the letter or packet was carried, and the difficulty ol 
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access to the recipient. Twelve years afterwards pre¬ 
payment of postage by means of stamped covers was 
instituted, and in 1849 the whole of the postal airange- 
ments were remodelled, the rates greatly reduced, ami 
an agitation in favour of more regular communication 
with (ircal Hritain commenced. 'Ihrce years later a 
contract was let for a monthly steam mail sei Nice be¬ 
tween Sydney and Kngland, the lime for the passage 
being linnted to fifty-eight days. 'I his was a great 
advance but the steamcis were very iriegular and 
scarcely ever up t(j time. 

M.icquarie’s energy in load-m.iking luul provuled 
access to many disliicts ; but the utints of the com¬ 
munity had so greatly incrca.sed th.il in 1S40 a move¬ 
ment in favour of railway coinnumic.ition leceived 
strong sup[)ort. A meeting was held in .S\‘dney to 
promote the construction of a line to connect the 
metrop(ilis by i.iii with the city of (joulbuin, .iml two 
years later a comji.iny was formed with a capital of 
/'ioo,c.KX 3 having for it'' object the constiiKlion of 
lines to rairamatt.i and IJveipool, with a possible 
c.xteiision in couim' <if time to Halhuisi and ( ioulburn 
d he first sod o| the first railway in the .\u‘'tiai.isian 
colonies was turned in iS^o by the lion Mi*' Keith 
Slew’.irt, the daughter of the (loveinor. but the com¬ 
pany which was consiiucting the linedivi not pmsper. 
and its properly was taken ovei b\ the (iiweminent. 
Another company, in i853,commem'eil a lailway from 
Newcastle to Maitlaml, but it fared no better, .md its 
interest also was before long traiisfened to the Stale. 
1 he works thenceforward wore pushed on willivigoin. 
luid in September, 1855, aline from Sydney to Tarra- 
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rnatta was declared open for public traffic. Fourteen 
years later the extcnsif)n to Goulburn was completed, 
and additions to the railways have since been made 
nearly every year, althoufjh until 1875 the progress 
was not very rapid. An unnatural impetus Wt'is given 
to all other pursuits by the disc(werics of gold, and 
agricultural and pastoral enterprises, as well as manu¬ 
facturing industries, made great strides. Hut in 1857 
there were signs of a reaction, and by i860 the fictitious 
prosperity had entirely disappeared ; work became 
scarce, and there wa^. great distress amongst the labour¬ 
ing classes, who attended in large numbers before 
I'arliament House and cl.imorously demanderl the 
assistance of the (jovernment. At the same lime the 
trades commenced an agitation for a reduction of the 
hours f)f labour, in.linly on the plea that by this means 
work would l)e avail.ible fora greater numberf)f hands, 
and from these beginnings arose the “ eight-hour move¬ 
ment ” which has since gained such \\ firm hold on 
.Australian wage-earners. An the lo( ;il labour market 
appearcfl to be overstocked, the amount voted by 
I’arliament to assist immigiation to the colony was 
reduced from JiOo(yy) t*> / ^0,rx)0, and gradually 
things im|)roved. Ihit the gold-rush had introduced 
many unruly spirits, and the hard times which followed 
led to outbre.iks of lawlessness, with which the Govern- 
rnent found it difficult to contend. 

'Fhe whole country was tcTrc»riscd for many years 
following iS6(j by the exploits of bushrangers, and 
for a time the executive appeaierl to be incapable of 
dealing with these offenders. .Sf»m(‘ of the bush¬ 
rangers seized very large amounts in gold and .specie 
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on the roads to and from the diijj:,n‘nos. In June, 1862, 
for instance, a daring raid was made on the gold 
escort on its way from the Lachlan, and uj^Wcirds of 
X 14,000 worth of gold carried off. The mail coach 
was constantly wajlaid and robbed in all parts of 
the colony. Sometimes passengers offered a vigorou.s 
resistance, and defeated their assailants, but more 
often they (juietiy* submitted to the depiedations of 
the ruffians. 'I’he country sellKrs became alarmed. 
Public meetings were held, and the (lovenimcnt 
were petitioned to take more active steps to suppress 
highway' robbery, for it was alleged that life and 
property' on the main roads in the intc*rior were at 
present in continual jeopardy. As the months slipped 
by* and the success of some of the maraudeis excited 
the fancy' of other criminals, lawless acts became 
more and more frecpiem and impudent. If a bush¬ 
ranger was caught he usually'suffered the last penalty*, 
and when a magistrate, near Mudgee, shot dead a bush¬ 
ranger known as Heather, the juiy at tin* coroners 
iiuiuiiy brought in a veidict of “justifiable homicide.” 
Hut this .severity hai^ no effect, and during the month 
follow'ing Heather’s death the mail from C assilis to 
Mudgee was “.stuck up” and robbed uiuler arms, and 
in September of the same y ear a p«)lice camp near 
Wombat was surprised by a g.nig of luidu angers, 
and after a small resistance the whole of the troopers 
horses w’crc appiopriatcd by the outlaws. 

So prevalent had this particular class of crime 
become, that lengthy debates on the state of lawless¬ 
ness in the country districts took place in P.nliament, 
and, as a result, iiigh rew'anis were «)ffeied for the 
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apprehension or conviction of offenders. Outlawry 
only seemed to make the bushrangers more bold, and 
in September, 1863, a notorious thief named Gilbert, 
and his gang, robbed a jeweller’s shop in the heart 
of Ik'ithurst, and a few d.iys later held the township 
of Canowindra for three days, and levied toll on all 
arrivals. During 1864 mail and other robberies by 
Hall, Gilbert, Morgan, and Dunleavy were of daily 
occurrence, and, if the slightest opposition was offered 
by their victims, they received scant consideration at 
the haiuls of the pluiulerers. Morgan was especially 
reckless, and in June fired on three men one of whom 
died from his wounds, and within a week shot a 
Serjeant of police dead. During a successful attack 
on the (juiulagai mail, which was travelling under 
police csc(jrl, a severe encounter took place which 
resulted in the death of a sub-ins|)ector, the capture 
of a serjeant, and the flight of a constable. Hut it is 
useless tcj multi|>ly in'»tanccs of the ciimes which 
were being perpetrated, fi^r a record of all the out- 
rage'» which occurred at this |)eiif>d wraild fill a large 
volume. It is sufficient to say that no man’s life nr 
property was safe. Ivirtunately the WTi tched state 
of the country w'as relievc<l by nuineions instances 
of the bravery and heroism of many of the .settlers, 
both men and wranen, who displaye^l a courage and 
fletermination to redsi the attacks of the bushrangers 
which more than counterbaianccvl the reckless dare- 
devilr) of the murdeiers. 1*./entually the law' pre¬ 
vailed, and buJiranging ami its accompanying evils 
were cc#mpletely stamped c)Ut. 

The ye.ir 1861 was marked by a disgraceful (iUt- 
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break amonj^st the miners at G()lLlen Point, Lamb- 
iiij; Flat A conMclcrable number of C'hinesc luul 
assembled at tlicse cl'|4«^in”s shortly after the first 
discovery of J^old, and a hostile fcelin;j aj^aiiist them 
had arisen amongst the other miners. A monster 
mcetini^ was held, ostensibly for the pin pose of 
decidiiii^ “whether J^urran^on^ is in Fiiropean or 
Chinese territory/’ and resolutions were passed to 
the effect that the Chinese miNt peaceably if 
possible, but, in ease they should offi r any resistance, 
steps were taken to ori^anisc an armed force to expel 
them. \\’h(Mi nows of these disorderly procecdini^s 
reached Sydnex*, a detachment of the military was 
despatched to Lambin^^ Flat ti> maintain oriU‘r,and Mr. 
Cowper, who was Premier, himself proceeded to the 
(lij^j^iin^s, where he was reccivctl with enthusiasm by 
the miners. lUit in si>ilt. c)f his pre.sence another and 
lar^e anti-C hinese mcetini^ was hold, at which a 
miner’s “Protective Lcaijue” was formed, with the 
avow'od intention of oustin;^ the Chinamen, l^'iirlhcr 
reinforcements of the military were sent up. and this 
so 1 educed the number of soldieis in Sydney that 
the services of the volunteers had to be obtained to 
imumt the necessary guards at (h)\ein!nent House, 
aiul elsewhere. Hut after peaceful assuranci's had 
been made to C>)wpcr, it xvas thought unneccs^'uy to 
maintain the same military strength in the vicinity ol 
the diggings, and a laigc number t>f Chin'"^e, who 
had previously been iliiven fiom tlu' mines, re¬ 
commenced work. 

Suddenly an att.ick was made by the miners on 
the C hinese (juarters. '1 hrec thousand men made 
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an onslaiij^hl, disfigured by every imaginable net of 
violence and barbarity. Every Chinaman met 
with was maimed or terribly maltreated, their 
tents were liurned, their goods looted, and for some 
time the diggings were in a state of anairlu'. In hot 
haste a mounted patrol was (ii s|)aiehed fuMii Sydnex', 
under the chaige of the Inspeetor-Cieiwr.d of j)olice, 
and on its arrixal <m engagement lor)k place, in 
xx'hich .several of the polue xxeie wounded, one rider 
killed, and about a hundied f»thers injured. Trciops 
xvere sent to suppoit the police, and order xvas 
eventually restored. 'I here xvas no room for iloubt 
a.s t(j the atrocious chaiacteri-tics of tlu* attack 
upon the Chinamen, but strangelx' enough the 
action (»f the mining population received consider¬ 
able popular supp<jrl. Antid’hinese petitions xveri* 
|M)ured in U|)ou the (Jovernor, and fleputations 
besieged In's doors. Meanwln’le the ringleaders of 
the outbreak had Inu'ii apprehended, and hwlged in 
(joulburn ga<d, and the (h»vernor, though importuned 
to intervene in their Ik half, or to h(»ld a s[)ecial in¬ 
quiry, declined al)solutejy to take any actior'. in the 
matter, asserting that the ordimiry couise of justice 
would thresh out the lights and xvrongs of the 
question much b' tier than any informal inquiry, 
d his provcfi, hoxvex'T, to be a mistake, for the same 
failure (>{ justice o( curred on this occasion in New 
Sfiulh Wah s, as had taken ph'u.e at the tiial of 
Ihillarat insurgents in M( lb<*urnc; xxlu*n ten of 
the rioters xvere i)laeed in the df)ck at (jf>ulburn 
circuit court, the juix* declined to cf»nx ic t 

Measures of a liberal charac ter continued to occupy 
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the attention of Parliament, and the chanj^c which 
has taken place and is still ^oin^ on in po|.>ular 
sentiment is clearly liscerniblc in the early fate of 
sonic of the Pills \vhi« h have now become law. Thus 
the idea of payment of members of parliament for 
their services was in the sixties rejected by lar<^c 
majorities ; a proposal for triennial parliaments met 
at first with the same fate, but the opposition to 
it melted away more rapidly than did the objection 
to the ivmuncration of the i>coplc’s rcpresenlativt s. 

Early in 1868 the Duke of Edinburgh visited the 
colony, and met with an unfortunate mishap which 
cause a violent outbreak of sectarian and class ill- 
feeling. On March the 12th, while the Duke was 
attending a picnic at Clontarf,a man named O’Earrell 
attempted to assassinate him. This naturally caused 
a great commotion an<i the offender was nearly 
lynched on the spot, being rescued with difificulty 
from the violence of the crowd. Great indigna- 
tion was felt throughout the colony at the outrage, 
and public meetings wx're hehl to express sympathy 
with the sufferer, and eibhorrence of the crime. The 
legi.slature was affected with the wave of emotion, 
and a Treason I'clony Act was passed through the 
Assembly in one day for the purpose of jiroviding 
legally for the execution of 0*Farrell. The wildest 
reports as to the significance of the ciime were 
current, and, wdiile some held that the deed was the 
outcome of a far-reaching I'enian conspir.uy, others 
as strongly took the opj)osite \iew, and contended 
that the prisoner w'as nothing but a lunatic, and that 
the crime was devoid of real motive. Anyhow’, the 
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Tn.'ti'^on r'clony Act became law, and O’Farrell 
was promptly li.nii^ed, Icavini^, as a lci;acy to tlie 
conntr)', the seeds of sectarian strife. Tlie Duke of 
lvlinbur”li was not very seriously wounded, and 
soon recovered, and when the Trcasmi I'elonx 
At t reached lui^dand it was pronounced lepui^n.int 
to Ih'itish law. Meanwhile in the ct>lony it was th(' 
occasion for much mutual abuse by the leaders of 
the people, and Orani^e and Roman Catholic i^uilds 
increased and multiplied with an amazinj^ raj)idity. 

IVevious to the system of primary education 

in ft)rcc was |)urely denominational. Assistance from 
the Public 'rreasury was «;iven to the heails of the 
[n*inci[)al relij:jious bodies, in prr)portion to the amount 
whic h they themselves collect(*d and expended ui)on 
instruction ; Init there weie tU) schools entirely uinler 
Slate contrr)!. As early as 1S34, dissatisfaction was 
expiessed at the prevailing system, and five years’ 
later a sum was voted by the (’ouncil with the object 
of securin‘4 undenominatir)nal education for the 
children of tlujse who preferred it ; the innovation, 
however, nu t with some oj)positit)n, and little was 
done until 1X4,1, when a ('oinmittee of the Le^isla- 
tuie reporletl in favour of the adoption of tlu‘ Irish 
National School system, anci an Act was pas’-ed 
constituting two boaids, to one of w'hich was 
entrusted the mana^emi lit fif denominational, an<l 
tfi the other uiulenominalifinal education. This 
arran^jement wa^ in for'e until the passing of the 
Puidic Schools Act of ixr,6, which provided for twcj 
distinct classes r>f schofjh. lhfiU';h all schoeds recciv- 
in;4 aid from tlv .State were j)laced l>y it nominally 
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under a Council of Education. The public ‘schools 
were entirely under the control of this board, but 
the ilcnoininational schools were still managed to 
some extent by the various relupous bodies to which 
they had liithcrto belonged. Good work was done 
under this system, although in many respects it was 
defective; but the principle of granting State aid to 
religious schools became more and more im[)opular, 
and in itSSo, State aid to denominational education 
was finally abolished. 

By the new Act, which is still in force, the entire 
educational system of the colony was remodelled ; 
the Council of Education was dissolved, and a 
Minister of Public Instruction created in its place. 
Public schools to afford primary instruction to all 
children without scv.larian or class distinction were 
established, as well as .superior public .schools, in 
wdiich a more advanced course might be followed. 
Evening public .schools w'ere formed for the benefit 
of tho.se who need education but cannot attend the 
day schools ; and high schools for boys and girls, 
in which a course of instruction is pro\idetl to 
complete the public school curriculum and prepare 
students for the university. In all State schools the 
teaching is strictly non-.scctarian ; but “ secular in¬ 
struction ” is supposed to include “ geneial ndigiuus 
teaching, as distingui.dicd from dogmatic or polemical 
theology.’* The history of England and of Australia 
form part of the course of .secular ifisti action ; and 
it is further provided that four hours during each 
school day shall be devoted to secular instruction 
exclusively, but one hour each da)' may be set apart 
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for ILli<4i()iis iiist 1 u< lion, tu hi- in a s(*[),irate 

c'l.iss-rooin by the (1 l••\IIIaIl 01 reli';i(His Icticlicr 
nf an\ ])er'^ua--i<)n to i.hildn n of the .same 

ileiioininiitiuii, piovulc I the paieiUs oiler nt) (jhjeL- 
tioii 

/\tteiuhuu(‘ .it s('h<iol i\ c< »mpill < »i \' for children 
iK-tweeii the .i;.;is of si\- and loinh-in \i.iis, fdr at 
least s(.-\enty cla\ s in each half year miles-, leason- 
.ihle t ail-e !■ M i-\(‘in) )th ui i an besh«)\\ii , |)arents ar* 
rc.juiied t«» pay .1 \vct‘kl\' li‘( ol ihret pi in'e per « leal, 
1)111 in»t e\( eedmi; (UK* shilliiiL; in all for the ( hildien 
nf one lainil)'. '1 lie fit's, however, may be remitted 
where it is shown that the paients are nn.ible t(’) p.iy 
( hiUlien attending si hools .ne allow*.'! to travel fiee 
by rail. Airany/'inents have been made for the 
establishment of jirov’ s nil si liools, the .ippointment 
of itinerant teai hers 1:. lemoieand thinly pojiiilated 
ilistrii Is, as well as the i ^lablishment of training 
schools for teai hers, I\iieiils aie in t compelled to 
‘'1*11(1 their ilnldieii to tiie piibln s. hooK, but liave 
flee clioite in tlie matter, the State ciiiy m-i->tiny that 
iiistrin tiini shall b*- yi\en 

The events wliiili (ulmiiiated in tin death of 
(leneral (iouloii and tin *apluie «•! khailtMiiii in 
1SS5 weie wati hed with the ki ein 4 inti rest by 
the people ol the Aiistialiaii i ok>m(‘s, and tin wide¬ 
spread s\'mj).ilh\" wliich was i( It tlu' mother 

country, ;is the tioiililes miiltipln d and the p:o,pect 
liec.ime mori* ihieateniny, found i\pii a*'ii in the 
offer of Ml W ilh.mi llede I >alk \ . tin \tlorne\’- 
(icin'ral ainl aitiny I’lemier of New .''south Wales, 
to .send witliin a month to tlie aid of oic Ihilisli .iriiis 
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in the Soudan a fully-equipped force, ci^ht hundred 
strong. The ])r<»po.sal created much surprise in 
iLM^^Iand and in Australia, and many in the colony 
vehemently o))poscd the idea. lUit Mr. Dailey’s 
action won j^merally popular approval. After some 
hesitation, the lMV.;!ish Government aeeeptetl what 
it called tirj “ splendid offer,*’ and for a time the 
voices of the malcontents were drowned in the busy 
hum of pre|>aration for the des|)atch of the contiiv^cnt. 
I'wo larijc steamers were chartered as transj>f>rts, and 
all arrangements were made, with a lavisli piofusion 
which clearly indicated the c.'ccitcment which had 
taken pO'^scssion of the people. Private citizens vied 
with one another in making presents of .stores and 
other re(iuisitcs, and a patriotic fund started for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of those who mi|^ht 
fall, scroll mounted up to a prodij^n'ous fi^uie. Men 
from all fiuartcrs hastened to volunteer their .services, 
and had it been desired, a force twice or three times 
as laij^e could easily ha\e been enrolled. Within 
three weeks of the acceptaiKc of Mr. Dailey s offer, 
all airan;'cme!]ts had been completed, and on the 
3rd of March, amidst the greatest enthusiasm, the 
soldiers embarked before a crowd {»f close upon a 
(|uarter f)f a million pe«>ple. The sigmTicaiue of 
this event was unquestionably very great. 'I he 
other colonies would gladly have joined New South 
Wales in its enterprise, at the .same lime it showed 
the nations of I*‘iirop«; that Great Prilain had a latent 
power which had hilln rto never been .suspected or 
admitted into their calculations. 'Die w'hole business 
—offer, acceptance, and despatch of the soldiers—was 
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SO hurried, and carried through on such a rcniai kable 
wave of popular f:mf>tion, that the calmer heads in 
the community prophesied a violent reaction. It so 
happened that the New South Wales contingent had 
but little opportunity of real service. Its achieve¬ 
ments and casualties were alike insignificant, and on 
its return it disembarked under most unfavourable 
conditions in pelting rain. Nevertheless the reception 
of the troops on their return was almost as great as 
the demonstration at their departure. 'Ihc prodi¬ 
gality disj)layed in equipping the force had piovided 
.scoffers with a te.xt, whilst the huge patriotic fund had 
l>iit few claimants upon it and remained a monument 
of what appeared to many in more sober moments un¬ 
necessary liberality. lUit none the less the majority 
of the colonists were glad that they had done what 
they had ; indeed, wue England on a future occasion 
to appear in imminent peril, it is not at all improbable 
that Austr;ilians would again be lound ready to aid 
her with their fortunes and their lives. 
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(oMilllON <»!• IIIK fdl/iXV. 

(lSy2) 

PAsroKNL imliistrics arc ^till the mainstay «>! 
the country, ami the pastoral inhahitants of the pre¬ 
sent (lay owe a licavy debt to the early pionccis who 
drove their flocks and herds out over the unknown 
wilds of Australia. It is curious to look back on the 
very small bei^inninjjs of the eiuuinous pastoral 
interests existifi;^ now. When the first expedition 
lariderl at .Sydney (ove, the live stock which had 
been obtained with such difficulty at the Cape, 
comprised only oiu* bull, four cows, one calf, one 
stallion, three mares, three foals, twenty-nine sheep, 
twelve i)i;.;s, and a few |j,i»ats; but the suitability 
of the country fiii* pastoral pursuits soon induced 
cnterj)risin^ men lik<! Macarthur and others to 
commence breeding sheep and cattle and to .start 
a trade in u(iol f'aptain Macarthur, by systema¬ 
tic selection, and the puichase and importation of 
the best sheep procurable, greatly imprrived the strain 
of his flocks, and profluccd a fleece of very fine 
texture, which, beinj; appreciated by ICnglish manu- 
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facturqrs, immediately found a remunerative market. 
The diflicultics of transport in these early day^'%prc 
very j^reat, but numerous importations were ihadp- 
from India and elsewhere. Some rams and ewes ^of 
a very fine breed, which had been presented by.^tfte* 
Kinp of Spain to the Dutch Government, were sue-' 
cesbfully bnmj^ht from the Cape, and .some additional 
specimens of the same strain were afterwards obtained 
by Macarthur from the royal flocks in Kni;land, 
When it had once been demonstrated that fine wool 
could be successfully prown in New South Wales, this 
became the most important industry of the country, 
aiul the number of .sheep depastured increased very 
rapidly. VV^ere it not for tlie losses occasioned by 
drouj^hts, the flocks would perhaps before this have 
reached the limit whicii the pastures could carrv, for 
they double themselves in four years if all pocs well. 
The loss, however, from drought and disease is some¬ 
times very heavy. In 1S84, for instance, it is estimated 
that owin^ to the absence of increase from lambing, 
and the extraordinary mortality aim)n^ breeding 
stock, the loss throu^^di the adverse se.Lson must have 
amounted to at least 8,i3S,oc)0 head. 'I'his fipuie 
shows how important a regular rainf.dl is ; at the 
same time the liability of the Colony to tlv' ilisas- 
trous effects of dry seasons is beiny[ rLtiuced each 
year by systematic water C(mservation, artesian 
boring and irrigation, and the cultivaiion of drought- 
resisting plants and .shrubs. 

The climate is so genial, that there no noccs- 
sity to house stock, which may be safely left in the 
‘7cn air, even during the winter months ; but the 
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old way of tending sheep, which was to place them 
under the charge of a shepheril, has been siiperseilcd 
by new methods, for it has been found that a station 
can be more economically worked, and that better 
fleeces and a higher percentage of lambs can be 
obtained by the subdivision of the runs into pad- 
docks. When the sheep are sheared, the wool is 
packed at the statifm in b.iles, weighing 450 lb., 
from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 3 inches in length. I’lie 
ramifications of the pastoral interests are so extensive, 
that the fluctuation of a penny |)er lb. in the v.ilue ol 
wool in the consuming markets greatly influeiues the 
national prosperity. The enormous sum which a fall in 
price involves will be realised better when it is stateil 
that if the prices of 1884 had ruled in 1886, the growers 
of New South Wales would have secured nearly 
£2,000,000 more than they actually received ; aiul, 
although in 1888 about 48 /x)q.ckx) lb. more wo»»l was 
cx'portcd than five yeai-* jireviously, the sum receued 
w'as fully half a million less. There is annually a 
large exportable surplus of sheep f'»r meat, amounting 
to about 4,850,exxj head, but as yet but little has been 
done to utilise it, though there is now every prospict 
in the immediate future iA a large e.xport of fro/c.n 
and tinned meat. 'I'he profitable returns arforde*! by 
.sheep-breeding induced many pastoralists to substi¬ 
tute .sheep for cattle on their propeitic s, though in some 
districts there are signs of a c hangi* back to i attic. 

The variety of soil and climate t(i be found within 
New South Wales is very great, and consequently 
almost any kind of ciopcaii be successfully cultivated. 
On the banks of the northern rivers sugar-cane is 
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^rown, and there is every reason to believe that coffee 
tea, and otlier semi-tropical products would do equally 
well. Maize flourishes in the valleys of the const 
district, and cereals and other crops of cold and tem¬ 
perate climes thrive on the hi"h plateau of the ^reat 
dividin" ran^c ; but hitherto the attractions offered 
by stock-rai>.in,i,^ have caused a*;i iciiltiirc to be .some¬ 
what neglected. 

It is not improbable that the next few years will 
see j^reat changes in the system of land occupation. 
So far all attempts to induce a people to settle on small 
areas have failed. The results of even the most 
liberal laws have been insignificant, and the flocks of 
a semi-nomad pastoral population have monopolised 
the ^neater j>.irt of the country. lUit the continually 
fallirii; values of meat and wool, and the incursions of 
rabbits, are* renderini^^ a chaiu^e in old systems im¬ 
perative, and it is impossible to appreciate the full 
effect of the change on the social organisation ulien 
it comes. A sjiarsely populated, but wealth-produciii” 
interior, has hitherto supported an enormous a<4i;ret;a- 
tion (jf people in the metropolis, in pursuits which 
arc not directly productive ; when, therefore, stock- 
raising as at present carried on succumbs, as it must 
inevitably sooner or later, to the more advanced 
methods of utilising the soil, the army of agents 
of all sorts and descriptions who arc? now dependent 
on the pastoral industry will have to find new avenue? 
for the cmploj ment of their energies. 

In 1.SS4 a new I.and Art was passed which, though 
differing widely in many impoitant paiticulars from 
previous Icgislatitiii on the subject, maintained free 
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selection before survey, but at the same time gave 
greater security of tenure to the Crown lessees. The 
whole: colony was divided into districts, which \vcre 
placed uiulcr the charge of local boards and land 
agents, and a special tribunal for the settlement of 
disputes in n'gard to land has since been established. 
"Idle present condition of settlement may be briefly 
summarised as follow’s :— 
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The mining industry still gives employment to a 
large number of men, and a large variety of minerals 
have been discovered. In the Carrier Range district, 
which lies to the west of the river Darling, near the 
border of South Australia, and which w'ill be remem¬ 
bered as the neighbourhood of Sturt’s hardships and 
mishaps in 1844, silver deposits extend over about 
2,500 s(juarc miles. The deposits worked by the 
celebrated Broken Hill Proprietaiy Company arc 
phenomenally rich. A complete smelting plant on 
the latest and most approved principles has been 
erected, and the services of competent managers 
whose experience has been gained in the silver mining 
centres of the United States have been obtained 
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From the commencement of operations in 1885, to 
the 31st of May, 1892, the Company treated silver and 
silver lead ores, which yielded 36,512,445 oz. of silver, 
and 151,946 tons of lead, valued in London at 
;i^8,252,i38. Dividends have been paid amountin’^ to 
;£' 3 , 88 o , ooo , bonuses amountinjj to ^592,000, and pro¬ 
perties have been parted with valued at 1,744,000 ; 
so that the total payments made to shareholders have 
reached ;i‘6,216,000. Many mines which give great 
promise arc not yet fully developed, and a large 
increase in the production of silver, should there be a 
recovery in price, is not improbable. 

The railway system of the country is divided into 
three main arms, each being really a distinct system. 
The southern line, which is the most important of 
the three, branches 2t Junee, running from Sydney, 
454 miles, to Hay, the principal town of the fertile 
district of the Riverina in one direction, and 412 miles 
to Jerildcrie in another. There arc also several minor 
branches which drain into the main line, while a line 
connecting the southern and western systems, from 
Murrumburrah to Blayney, gives almost direct com¬ 
munication between Melbourne and l^)inke. Goul- 
burn, a large town nearer to Sj^dney, will also be the 
recipient of several feeding branches. The southern 
line places the four chief capitals of Australia—Bris¬ 
bane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Atlelaidc—in direct 
communication ; and the mails from Europe can now 
be landed at Adelaide and forwarded overland to all 
parts of Victoria and New South Wales, rhe Western 
system crosses the Blue Mountains by /.ig-7.ag linos, 
and cnteis the Bathurst Plains, connecting the^metro- 
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polis witli rich agricultural districts, while a branch 
from Nyngan to Cobar taps a mining and pastoral 
counti'}'. There arc also other short lines which feed 
the western trunk line. Fhe Northern system origi¬ 
nally terminated at Newcastle, hut the connection is 
now com[)lctc with Sydtiey, the Hawkesbury River 
being spanned by iin iron bridge 2,896 ft. long. This 
line runs through the Hunter Valley, to the rich dis¬ 
trict of New England, and traverses pastoral and 
agricultural country until it joins the Qiiecnslancl 
.system on the border beyond Tenterficld. Various 
branches arc projected besides the three systems men¬ 
tioned, and there is an independent line to the Illa- 
warra district, a country rich in coal and agricultural 
produce. 

There is but little more to record in connection w ith 
New South Wales which can rightly come under the 
name of history, for although the internal development 
of the country, and the grow th of national sentiment 
have steadily progressed, there have been but few 
events to mark an epoch during the last tw enty years. 
The aspir.'itions and difficulties which used to affect the 
provinces individually are rapidly losing their purely 
provincial significance, and the interests ofcach colony 
arc so inextricably interwoven w ith those of its sisters, 
that great questions must in future be ilccided more 
and more in «iccordancc with the interests of the 
commonwealth as opposed tt> the inclination of a 
particular member of the group. 



TASMANIA. 


XIII. 

TIIK SETTI.ICMKNT AT TllK DERWENT. 

(1803-1837.) 

Rumours that the French iiilriKletl to form 
colonics in llic South Pacific aj^ain gained credence 
in 1803, and the Governor of New South Whales 
promptly took steps to prevent, if possible, the 
landing of foreigners on Australian territory. With 
this end in view Lieutenant John Bowen was de¬ 
spatched to Van Diemen’s Land with “sealed orders 
not to be <jpened except on the api)carance of French 
vessels,” and with him were sent some soldiers and 
convicts, to form a settlement on the banks of the 
Derwent. A whaler named the Albion and the 
Lady Nelson acted as transports; after a tem¬ 
pestuous voyage Bowen, in the former, cast anchor 
off Risdon, in the Derwent, on the I2th of Sep¬ 
tember, the Lady Nelson having reached her des¬ 
tination a few days previously. The new settlement 
was named Hobart after Lord Hobart, the then 
Secretary of State for the CoUmie.s, and lioweii 
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expressed himself as delighted with the site selected 
for the town and the country generally. In the same 
year Van Diemen’s Land was inspected by Mr. 
Collins, who had been dcsi)atchcd by Lieutenant- 
Governor Collins to seek a spot to which the settle¬ 
ment at Port Phillip miglU be advantageously 
removed. The Tamar was first visited, but did not 
favourably impress the explorers, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, having obtained King’s permission, decided 
to transfer his colony to the Derwent. He would 
appear to have been difficult to please, for on arrival 
in the river he was not satisfied with IJowen’s choice, 
but landed and pitclied his camp on the southern 
side of the Derwent at Sullivan’s Cove. Ilowcn, who 
was subordinate to the (Jovernor of New South 
Wales, though he had been instructed to hand over 
his command to Collins on that officer’s arrival, for 
.some time was unable to obey ; for Collins was 
unwilling to undertake fresh duties inclining in- 
crea.scd work-; tiic cares of the settlement were 
numerous, food was scarce, and both .soldiery and 
convicts made frequent attemf)ts to rob the public 
store.s. At last King was compelled to jiercmptorily 
command Bowen to return to New Soutli Wales, as 
it was impossible longer to tolerate the ab.surdity of 
two di.stinct governments within eight miles of each 
other, and Collins perforce took charge of the com¬ 
bined settlements. Although Port Dalrymi>lc had 
been rejected by Collins, it api)cared expedient to 
form a colony in that part of the island, and in icSo4 
Colonel Patcr.son, acting undei instructions from 
King, landed at Gcfirgc Town on the 'Pamar; but 
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a belter site for a town being discovered at York 
Town, the camp was moved to that place. The de¬ 
tachments were quite independent of c.ich other, 
and l^lterson was careful to get his jurisdiction 
defined before leaving New South Wales, the line of 
demarcation between the two commands being deter¬ 
mined at the forty-second parallel of latitude. 

Society in the island settlements was very much like 
society in Sydney, only on a smaller scale. The 
population consisted almost entirely of convicts and 
their guards, and the assignment system, by which the 
few free settlers who there were benefited by bond 
labour, was almost at once introduced. These new 
colonies were, however, belter off in .some respects 
than Sydney had been at its foundation ; for King, who 
had had every opportunity of seeing the diflicultics 
surrounding the foundation of new settlements, and 
had suffered a bitter experience of the results of 
neglect and want of foresight, kept a watchful eve on 
the aff.iirs of the young coinmiinitics. Cattle were 
brought in considerable numbers from India and 
Ceylon, and all that could be done to render the 
settlements in Van Diemen’s Land self-.supporting 
was at once undertaken. Unfortunately the same 
miserable misunderstanding with the natives which 
so stains the early records of the continent led to 
bloodshed in Van Diemen’s Land. On Bowen’s 
first arrival he had been anxious to avoid any col¬ 
lision, and had taken no .steps to open up commu¬ 
nication with the aboriginal inhabitants. The black 
fellow's, for their part, appeared to bear the intruders 
no ill-will, and, indeed, when intercourse had been 
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established, as was inevitable sooner or later, they 
were on all occasions friendly and harmless. In 
March, 1S04, a notice api)cared in the Sydniy Gazette 
in which it was stated that the natives about the 
Uerwent were “very friendly to small parties they 
meet accidentally, thou<4h they cannot be prevailed 
upon to visit the camp;” but two months Ijiter this 
happy state of peace was rudely broken. Bowen 
was still in command of the settlement, but during 
his tcmpoi.iry absence, when Lieutenant Moore was 
acting for him, the first unfortunate affray occuried. 
A large body of natives, with women and children, 
appeared close to the camp (as was afterwards dis¬ 
covered) on a kangaroo hunt; and Moore, antici¬ 
pating an attack, and being ignorant of their 
customs, assumed tliat their intentions were hostile. 
The soldiers were called out, anil the order given to 
open fire, and some fifty blacks, men, women, and 
children, fell victims to the fear and stupidity of the 
officer in command. lM*om this moment hopeless, 
relentless war commenced. Confidence was destroyed, 
and the native races disappeared with incredible 
rapidity before the lust and cruelty of the white man. 
Soon after the massacre at Risdon, Patterson on the 
other side of the island had also to use firearms, and 
the next few years of Tasmanian historj'^ are over¬ 
shadowed by deeds of unexampled brutality. In 1805 
an addition was made to the inhabitants by tlu' arrival 
of some of the settlers from Norfi^lk Island, who had 
been offered land at either Risdon or Port Dalrvmplc, 
instead of their former holdings, when it had been 
determined to evacuate the island prison. 
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I'hc time selected for the transfer was unfortunate, 
for the four following years were most disastrous. The 
Van Diemen’s Land settlements suffered terribly 
from the period of famine which afflicted all the 
Australian colonics on account of the destruction of 
crops in New South Wales by floods, and the failure 
of harvests in the year following. Matters got worse 
and worse, until kangaroo meat was the only animal 
food obtainable. Seed wheat rose to and 
per bushel, and at length the public stores being 
exhausted, the prisoners were turned out into the 
woods to seek for food in any shape in which it 
could be found. In i8io the strain was somewhat 
relieved by the arrival of breadstuffs fiom India, and 
with the return of fair seasons and an increase in 
cultivation the prospects of the colony improved. 
Governor Collins died suddenly at Hobart in March, 
18 lo, and pending the appointment of a new governor, 
Lieutenant Lord, Captain Murray, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gicls, all in turn administered the govern-* 
ment. Macquarie crossed the Straits during the 
interregnum, and indulged his craze fc)r naming or 
re-naming places. He was well received by the 
inhabitants, and after a short but pleasant visit 
returned to New South Wales. In i8n Colonel 
Davey was appointed lieutenant-governor, in suc- 
ccs.sion to Collins, and the two .settlements of 
Hobart and York Town were brought under one 
control. 

The arrangements for the administration of justice 
in Van Diemen’s Land had hitherto been remarkable, 
for absolutely no Court had been established, and 
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the mrjst trivial offences coiiltl only be dealt with 
le^jally by reference to Sydney. Collins had brought 
out a judge-advocate with him to Port Phillip, but 
this gentleman’s commission was not regarded as 
valid for Van iJiemcn’s Land He therefore declined 
to 'ido any work, and contented himself with confining 
his labours to drawing his salary regularly for ten 
years. That a community of about three thousand 
persons should so long have put up with a judge who 
may have been ornamental but was certainly absolutely 
useless, is a remarkable fact; but in 1814 the incon¬ 
venience of having to go to Sydney to settle any 
trivial civil dispute became too great, and a “ Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor’s Court ” was established at Hobart 
Town with a jurisdiction extending to persourd 
matU*rs under the value of ^50. Any dis|)ute of 
great(T importance, and all criminal trials, were still 
to be dealt with in Sx'dney ; but the concession, so 
far as civil actions were concerned, was complete, for 
the disputants evaded the limit by dividing all their 
claims into amounts which the local court would 
be competent to try. After the arduous labours 
of Bates, the Judge-Advocate already mentioned, it 
would have been unfair to require him to undertake 
the new work which the establishment of this court 
created, so Macquarie ai>pointed Captain Abbot to act 
as deputy Judge-Advocate, and this oflker, although 
ignorant of law, seems to have given litigants fair 
satisfaction. 

During Davey's administration of the government 
much solid progress was made in iiulnslrial develop¬ 
ment Wheat was exported to S\ dney in 1816, and 
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the incluccinciit'^ held out to iiniuii^rants, in the shape 
of cxtcMisive free ^r.ints of land, produced a con¬ 
siderable influx of excellent colonists, many being 
possessed of the capital which was so much required. 
The finest portions of the arable land were about 
this time alicnatec^. and settlement WfUild probably 
have been e\en more satisfactory had not the country 
been overrun by hushrangi'rs, who plundered and 
terrified the farmers. 'I'he civil and military authori 
ties were incapable of dealing with the outlawcil 
robbers, who found .safe retreat in the mountain 
fastnesses, and at last things assumed such a serious 
aspect that Davey i)roclaim(‘d martial law. Abbot, 
the Judge-Advocate, protested that such a step was 
illegal, and l\Iac<iuarie, who would have been obliged 
in anv’ ca^^e to ratify the proclamation, refused abso¬ 
lutely to sanction so extiemc! a course, and made 
represcntaticuis to the English (lovernment which 
resulted in the recall of the Liemtenant-Governor. 
In 1S15 the knowledge of the island had been 
materially increased by the explorations of Captain 
James Kelly, who discovered Port Davey and 
Macquarie Ilaibour, and tiaversed a large portifui 
of the south, west, and noith coast. A rather 
amusing incident is connccte<l with Kelly’s explo¬ 
rations. When, after weeks of rough travelling, the 
little band of pioneers reached the settlement at 
York Town, the inhabitants, frightened by the wn’ld 
and ragged appearance c>f the men, turned out in 
force to rei)el an atttU'k from what they supposed to 
be a party of bushrangers ; and it was only after 
mi tual explanations that the weaiy travellers w'erc 
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permitted to enter the town and obtain the refresh¬ 
ment and rest which they so much needed. 

Colonel William Sorrc-l was appointed Davey’s 
successor, and immcdiab ly on his arrival set to work 
to check the tjrowinfj terrors of bushran^iii". Re¬ 
wards were offered for the capture of bushrangers, 
and by this means man}’ convicts and soldiers, the 
first inspired by a hope of obtaining their liberty, 
the latter by the prospect of more material gain, 
were inclined to hunt down the robln-rs. Scune of 
the stcu'ies concerning thi' capture of the leaders are 
of thrilling interest, and the daring and coolness dis¬ 
played by both [)ursucrs and pursued make the 
records of this periocl read more like sen.saticmal 
novels than sober official documi'uts. I'he history 
of Michael llowo is, perhaps, the most dramatic. 
Howe, a sailor b}' profe->Ion, was convicted of high¬ 
way robbery in 1812, and transported to H(»bart 
I'own, where the old instinct soon asserted itself and 
drove him to the bush He took a leading pait 
in the bohh'st raids on settlers, but esraped all his 
would-be captors by the aid of an aboriginal girl, 
who guided him to hiding-places almost inaccessible 
to white men. A price was put U})on his head, and a 
party of sc’ttlers were eager in pursuit ; but when the 
bushrangers comprising his band were .it length iwer- 
t.'iken, the colonists we.e defeated and five of their 
number killed. This was not, however, sufficient 
retali.'ition fiir Howe’s p:lrl}^ who made an attack on 
the homestead of the l(\ider of the settlers, in the 
hope of wre.iking veiige.ince; the house in the mean¬ 
time h.ad been fillevl with soldiers, and the lubbers 
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met with a warmer reception than they had antici¬ 
pated. Many of the bushrangers were killed, and 
amongst them Whitehead, one of the leaders of the 
band. Howe thereupon severed the head from the 
trunk of Whitehead, and, bearing it with him, suc¬ 
cessfully fled from the arm of the law. lie again 
formed his band, and, styling himself the “Governor 
of the Ranges,” continued to commit crimes even 
more atrocious than before. 

But the notoriety gained by Howe caused his 
capture to be regarded as of the utmost importance, 
the reward offered being exceptionally high. Worral, 
a convict who longed for his liberty, pressed him hard. 
Flying for life through the rocky mountains, the 
black girl, worn and sick, lagged behind, and Howe, 
moved by no feelings of affection or pity for the 
woman who had followed him so faithfulh*, turned 
and shot her, in the hope of preventing all possibilitx' 
of betrayal, should .she be taken by his enemies. In 
his haste hLy^istol was ill aimed, and the woman was 
wounded iJo’t not killed, and hencefoithone more was 
added to Howe’s pursuers—one who was the most 
formidable of them all, for her motive was revenge, 
not gain, and all his hiding-places and habits were 
knowp to her. Once Howe was captured and bound, 
'4)ut he slipped his bonds and slew his two captors. 
At la.st Worral and a soldier named Fugh tried 
artifice,, and, concealing themselves in a hut, they 
persuaded a former friend of Howt’s to entice him 
into it. His enemies sprang out upon him, and a 
desperate fight began. IIowc beat off his assailants 
and turned to fly. But if they could not take him 
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alive, they were at any rate determined that no one 
else should; clubbin<j their muskets, they dashed 
out the bushrangcr*s brains. This story will give 
some idea of the wild life led by many of the colo¬ 
nists, who slept with loaded firearms by their pillows, 
ready at any moment to repulse an attack by robbers 
who were already so steeped in crime that the taking 
of a life more or less could <add nothing to the penalty 
already earned. 

'rhe war waged against the bushrangers »\as at 
length successful, and confid(*nce was restored 
amongst the farmers. Some pure Merino sheep 
from Mararthur’s Camden flock were imported, and 
both stock-breeding and agriculture were energeti¬ 
cally pushed forward. Reform was also effected at 
this time in the management of convicts. Musters 
wore instituted, and stringent regulations governing 
the movements of assigned servants promulgated, 
while a penal settlement was formed at Macquarie 
Harbour, in which the worst of the prisoners were 
closely guarded. Sorrel by these means afforded no 
opportunity to the prisoners of absconding into the 
bush without their flight being at once discovered. 
In 1822 the first church, St Havid’s, was completed, 
but no schf)ols were as yet in existence, and the 
standard of morality was exceedingly low. In 
Hobart there was a population of over 1000, but the 
town was little more than a collection of m^an-look- 
ing wooden huts. Trade had nevertheless greatly 
incre ased, and the colony showed promise of better 
things. Sorrel left Australia in 1824, anrl was suc¬ 
ceeded by Cokjiiel George Arthur. Shortly after Van 
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Diemen’s Land was proclaimed an independent 
colony, and Local Legislative and Executive Councils 
were appointed. The first consisted of seven mem¬ 
bers, all nominated by the Crown, and the second of 
four nominees, mostly officials. One of the first acts 
of the new legislature was to pass a law to regulate 
the currency, which had become bewildcringly con¬ 
fused, paper, more or less worthless, and foreign coin, 
being the common circulating mediums. The anoma¬ 
lous condition of the administration of justice had in 
the year before been remedied, and a judge had been 
sent out from England bearing a charter establishing 
a Supreme Court of Van Diemen’s Land. The Acts 
with regard to juries which were in force in New 
South Wales applied to the island, but Pidder, the 
new judge, read the law difiercntly from Forbes, and 
rigorously excluded the emancipated class from the 
jury-box. During the previous ten years the social 
conditions of the community had greatly changed, 
and the evidences of the presence of a free population 
began to force themselves upon the Government. 
The most important of these was in regard to the 
press. After many unsuccessful attempts, a paper 
called the Hobart Toivn Gazette had been established 
in 1816, under official patronage, and subject to the 
Governor’s control; this periodical still lived when 
Governor Arthur took up the reins of government. 
But Bent, the editor, longed to be free from restraining 
influences, and soon fell out with the imperious 
Arthur. The result could be only one way. Arthur 
triumphed, and the Hobart Town Gazette and Van 
Diemen's Land Advertiser ceased to appear for a 
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time, and a Government publication, under the first 
half of the old title, took its place. In the following 
year Arthur took steps to suppress the liberty of the 
press, and succeeded in passing an Act imposing a 
license fee and a stamp tax of threepence per copy 
on all newspapers. A penalty of £100 was inciirreJ 
by any one publishing a paper without first having 
obtained a license, and (as was apparently intended) 
Ik'iit soon fell a victim to the new measure, and 
posed as a martyr in gaol. Rut Arthur had gone too 
far, and his action gave life to a movement in favour 
of popular institutions. The King and Commons 
were petitioned for trial by jury on a more c.xtcnded 
scale, as well as for government by rcpresentatii)n ; 
an agitation at once commenced, which steadily in¬ 
creased till the boons craved were granted. General 
dissatisfaction was expressed at the harshness of 
Arthur’s press law, and the prohibitory character of 
the stamp duty, and so strong was popular feeling 
that the Act was amended in the direction indicated. 

Rut although Arthur was scarcely prudent in some 
of his measures, he did much to improve the internal 
organisation of the colony. Under his direction the 
whole island was divided into police districts, each 
under a stipendiary magistrate, and no convict was 
permitted to travel from one district to another with¬ 
out having first obtained a permit from the magis¬ 
trate in charge. The commercial and financial affairs 
of the country also received attention, and Arthur 
recognised that the usury law.s of Knglantl were very 
inappropriate to the very different circumstances of 
Van Diemen’s Land. The question was a serious 
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one; for, had the usury laws applied, 99 per cent, of 
the transactions of the ordinary commercial life of the 
community would have been legally punishable with 
severe penalties. Arthur took the bull by the horns, 
and boldly declared the usury law not to aj)ply. 
The country was rapidly becoming more settled. 
Mr. Henry Hellycr in 1827 traversed the banks of the 
Arthur and Hcllyer rivers, and named the Surrey and 
the Hampshire hills. The fertility of the soil, and 
suitability of the colony for agricultural and pastoral 
enterpise on a large sccile, attracted the attention of 
English capitalists. In 1825 two large companies 
were formed with the object mainly of sheep farming. 
The Van Diemen’s Land Company obtained by 
charter a block of 250,000 acres in the north-west 
portion of the island, and shortly after another 
100,000 acres near Emu Bay and Circular Head, and 
commenced operations in 1828. The Van Diemen’s 
Land Establishment received a smaller grant of 
40,000 acres in the Norfolk Plains District, and both 
companies set to work energetically to import stock 
and improve the breed. Although bushranging had 
been considerably diminished, there were still at large 
many reckless and daring robbers. In two years 
there were no less than 103 executions, and in the 
sparsely inhabited districts crime was very prevalent. 
The convicts were ever on the alert for opportunities 
of escape, and in a few instances met with succes.s. 
The most remarkable case is perhaps that of .some 
prisoners who, while being conveyed to Macquarie 
Harbour—the destination of the most incorrigible 
offenders—seized the Cypress and sailed away to 
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China and Japan. On arrival near port they 
abandoned their ship, and landed in an open boat, 
representing^ themselves to be shipwrecked seamen ; 
and, their story being believed, they were liberally 
assisted with money to enable them to reach London. 
On their arrival in England, however, their identity 
was discovered, and some were hanged, while others 
were .sent back to servitude in Van Diemen’s Land. 

But the convict and bushranging difficulties had 
sunk into insignificance compared with the all- 
absorbing question of the natives. The aboriginals 
had become more used to the manners and customs 
of the white population, and had profited by their 
intercourse. They now waged war in a far more 
.scientific way, and their depredations were more 
frequent and extensive. When attacking a home¬ 
stead they usually adopted the following tactics :— 
First, a feigned attack was made to induce the settlers 
to fire their guns, and then, before their arms could 
be reloaded, the black men rushed upon their victims 
and pierced them with their spears. There was no 
room for doubt that the cause of the hostility of 
the natives was to be found in the brutal treatment 
they had received at the hands of escaped convicts, 
and stockkeepers on distant runs. Governor Davey 
declared that “he could not have believed that Hritisli 
subjects would have so ignominiously stained the 
honour of their country and themselves, as to have 
acted in the manner they did towards the aborigines.’* 
Before a commission appointed by Arthur in 1S30, 
blood-curdling stories of cruelty were freely told. 
One man had been punished for cutting off the 
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finger of a native, because he wanted it for a tobacco 
stopper; while another had murdered the husband of 
a black woman he coveted, and had compelled the 
woman to follow him with the bleeding trophy of 
the man’s head hung about her neck. Could it be 
wondered at that the natives regarded a race who 
produced such inhuman brutes as thc.se as a fitting 
object for just vengeance ? Governor after governor 
had enjoined peace and harmony between the two 
people ; but the procluinalions were not worth the 
paper they were written on, for the blacks could not 
read them, and the whites totally disregarded them. 
Sorrel reminded his subjects, in 1819, that in placo.s, 
far from .settlement, the natives were unsuspicious 
and peaceable, manifesting no di.sposition to injure; 
they were known moreover to be equally inoffensive 
in places where stockkeepers treated them with 
mildne.ss and forbearance. 

The prosperity of the European population was, 
however, regarded naturally as of overwhelming 
importance, and all considerations of humanity 
had to succumb to measures <;f expediency. The 
day for conciliation had gone by, and Arthur’s 
efforts to appease the blacks by allotting them special 
districts were unheeded. The idea had been to 
capture all natives found outside the limits of these 
districts, and replace them within the boundaries, 
but the captuic parties organised for this .service, with 
but few exceptions, murdered m.my more than they 
took, and the extreme rapidity with which the natives 
travelled enabled them to avoid their pursuers, and 
strike terror into the breasts of the settlers in lonely 
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places. This dark page of Tasmanian history is 
relieved by one bright spot. A bricklayer named 
George Augustus Robinson, who was filled with 
religious zeal, offered to go unarmed among the 
natives, and endeavour to affect by peaceful means 
what the Government had failed to do by force. 
Robinson received some slight assistance from the 
authorities, but his efforts were useless while all 
round him the work of treachery and carnage was 
continued by the capture parties. At last Arthur in 
despair at the non-success of his more humane in¬ 
tentions with regard to his native reserves, determined 
to make one supreme effort to settle the question 
once for all. A huge body of settlers, soldiers, and 
convicts was organised to drive the natives into 
Tasman*s Pcnin.sula, the narrow neck of which was 
to be carefully guarded as soon as all the blacks had 
crossed. Twenty-six depots for provisions were 
formed, and eight hundred soldiers, as many convicts, 
and about four hundred free settlers were enrolled 
as beaters. What is known as the Black Line was 
formed, and an advance steadily made across the 
island. Gradually ihe line of beaters contracted, but 
when the journey was finished the natives were 
behind and not in front. 13 y some means they had 
eluded the vigilance of the white men, .and ;^^30,ooo 
had been expended with no result whatever. All 
that there was to be shown for the money was one 
male native and one boy, who had been captured on 
the march. This failure was perhaps fortunate, for 
Robinson was now given a fair field in which to try 
his scheme. In less than five >'cars he successfully 
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accomplished his mission, and the small remnant of 
ihe native race were gathered by him into one place 
by means of mutual confidence and his friendly 
persuasion. 7 'herc were only two hundred and three 
survivors, all told, and they were removed to Flinders 
Island. Here Robinson did all in his power for their 
comfort, but “they died in the sulks like so many 
bears,” the heartbroken relics of a people who might 
under better treatment have been capable of a high 
degree of civilisalion. 

While these events were occurring considerable 
progress was made in other directions. A great 
meeting was held in 1831 to demand responsible 
government, but, like most movements of this 
character, the object aimed at was retarded by the 
want of reason and moderation displaced by its 
advocates at its inception. Free institutions in a 
bond colony such as Van Diemen's Land was at 
this time would have been grotesque. A commission 
was appointed to inquire into the titles of persons to 
landed property, and the boundaries of estates were 
properly surveyed and defined. A further concession 
was, moreover, made in connection with trial by jury; 
and, by an enactment of the local legislature, juries 
were permitted in civil actions on the application of 
cither party to the suit. Education and religion 
advanced rapidly in the later years of Arthur’s 
Government, and the population improved morally 
and socially. 




XIV. 

EVENTS PRECEDING CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

(1837-1851). 

The labour of convicts being used for public pur¬ 
poses, the construction of roads and bridges through¬ 
out the country was energetically proceeded with, 
and by these means internal communication became 
more regular and frequent. Ten years previously a 
foot post carried the mails once a fortnight between 
Hobart and Launceston, but now a mail cart ran 
twice a week, covering the distance, one hundred and 
twenty-one miles in about nineteen hours. Arthur 
left the colony at the end of October, 1836, and 
although his imperious nature and untiring energy 
made many enemies, he achieved much for the com¬ 
munity under his charge, and was generally rci^retlcd 
at his departure. The duties of acting Goveinur 
were performed by Licut.-Ctdonel Snodgr.iss for a 
couple of months, pending the arrival of Sir John 
Franklin, in January of the following yi'ar. Ihit 
Snodgrass unwittingly .sowed the seeds of dissension, 
and Franklin on his arrival found himself placed in 

aoi 
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a position from which he could not possibly extricate 
himself without giving offence to a large section of 
his subjects. It so happened that Snodgrass had 
been persuaded to convene a synod of Presbyterians 
to deal with a matter affecting the Scottish Church, 
but the recognition of any other religious denomina¬ 
tion gave umbrage to the Church of England, which 
claimed to be the only body which should be ac¬ 
knowledged by the State. On the other hand, there 
was a prospect, should it be conceded that the 
Presbyterians were under Government direction, that 
other dissenting bodies might claim similar tutilage. 
Franklin fully appreciated the difficulty, and at once 
dissolved the Presbyterian Synod, but in order that 
this action might not be misconstrued, he adopted 
Bourke’s measures for granting State aid to all 
denominations, which by their own exertions might 
place themselves in a position to claim it. Franklin^s 
act was too liberal, and had eventually to be amended 
on account of the frauds committed in the name of 
religion; but the principle of tolerance contained 
in the measure has ever since been accepted through¬ 
out Australasia. 

It would have been difficult to have found two men 
more unlike than Franklin and his predecessor. 
Arthur was essentially strong and relentless. He 
had no pity for crime or the criminal, and justice 
under his direction took an even, if undiscriminating, 
course, h'ranklin, on the other hand, was filled to 
overflowing with philanthropy. With him to err was 
but human, an opportunity for Divine forgiveness. 
The r' snlt can easily be imagined. All the officers 
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of the Go\ciniiiciit establishments had been trained 
to Arthur’s methods, and failed to discover in 
Franklin’s apparent weakness, the saving leaven of 
humanity. From the Colonial Secretary downwards 
they fought tooth and nail against the new order of 
things, and early in the day Franklin was compelled 
to get rid of his private secretary, Maconochic, whose 
theories on criminal treatment were a burlesque of 
Franklin’s methods. 

But if for various reasons his reign was not an 
administrative success, Franklin nevertheless left an 
indelible mark on the social life of the island. An 
extraordinary impetus was given to science, literature, 
and all the arts. The promotion of higher education 
and the general improvement of the conditions of 
society were an object of constant attention. The 
little meetings of the Tasmanian Society in the 
library of Government House, when papers on scien¬ 
tific and philosophical subjects were read and dis¬ 
cussed, were the beginning of the present Royal 
Society of Tasmania, which has done much good 
work. A national museum and a college, which was 
intended to be a nucleus of a university, were founded. 
The popular interest in science was increased by visits 
from the French discovery ships in 1839, and the 
Erebus and Terror in 1840. Strzclccki, loo, who has 
already been mentioned in connection with the dis¬ 
covery of gold in New South Wales, made a long 
stay in Tasmania. Her Majesty’s ship was 

making a detailed survey of the coast and rivers, and 
the Fly about the same time was engaged in similar 
work ; so that the interest of colonists t(K)k a much 
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higher plane, and an entirely new spirit pervaded 
society. 

Politically, however, this period was a turbulent 
one. Transportation was resumed on a large scale in 
1841, and, as the influx of criminals increased, the 
free immigration correspondingly fell off. The free 
settlers began to be alarmed. Property fell in value 
and trade was depressed. The fact that it became 
necessary to pass a new insolvency law throws a 
side-light on the commercial situation, and naturally 
enough, as the shoe began to pinch, the clamour for 
responsible government was renewed with vigour. 
But the claims of the islanders were disregarded. 
When partially representative councils were granted 
to the other colonies in 1842, it was pointed out by 
the Secretary of State that no constitution could be 
conferred on Van Diemen’s I.,and, so long as the 
majority of its population was bond; but as one of 
the principal hopes of the agitators for the boon was 
that if legislation were placed in their hands they 
would be able to stem the tide of transportation, the 
explanation was, to say the least of it, unsatisfactory. 
In August, 1843, Sir John P'ranklin retired. He 
would probably have stayed longer at the helm, but 
he fell a victim to the jealousy and intrigue which 
permeated the official life of the colony. Mr. John 
Montague, the Colonial Secretary, had been dismissed 
by Franklin for insubordination. He at once went 
to England and preferred ex parte charges against the 
Governor of incompetence and injustice, with the 
result that Franklin was recalled without a chance of 
stating his version of the trouble. The later history 
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of Franklin is too well known to need more than 
passing mention here, for the voyage of the Erebus 
and Terror in search of the North-West Passage, and 
the untimely fate of the expedition, is familiar to all. 
PVanklin was popular, but he was too honest and 
generous to be a success as the governor of a penal 
settlement. His memory is preserved in Hobart by 
a bronze statue, above life size, which stands in 
Franklin Square not far from the site of the old 
Government House, where he passed the troubled 
years of his uncongenial government. 

Sir John Eardlcy Eardley-Wilmot, Hart., arrived 
before I'ranklin left, and entered on a short but 
stormy term of office. The colony was in a very 
unsettled state, and the fears of the free colonist 
were increased by the transfer of the convicts from 
Norfolk Island to Van Diemen’s Land. The situation 
was aggravated by financial difficulties ; for the cost 
of maintaining the huge gaols and a large army of 
police, which had become necessary, was a burthen 
greater than the settlement could bear unaided. A 
debt of 100,000 had been contracted to meet these 
expenses, and on the other hand the public revenue 
had diminished, owing to the practical cessation of 
free immigration and the consequent decline in the 
receipts from sale or lease of Crown lands. The 
Governor was confronted by a serious problem, aiul 
he determined to solve it by raising the ati valorem 
duties on imports from 5 to 15 per cent., and b\' 
imposing certain rates and tolls. The introduction 
of the necessary Hills in the Council was, however, the 
signal for more pronounced opposition on the part of 
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the colonists. It was protested that the policc-and- 
^aols charge was essentially unjust. If the colony 
had to receive British criminals, the very least Great 
Britain could do was to pay something towards the 
cost of keeping them in order. A second string to 
the opposition bow was that no estimates of expen¬ 
diture were furnished, and that it was ridiculous to 
expect the settlers to provide funds in the disburse¬ 
ment of which they would have no control. Although 
VVilmot may have sympathised with the arguments 
advanced, he was compelled to find the money 
somewhere to pay for the maintenance of the estab¬ 
lishments ; and as no better system than that already 
proposed was suggested he was obliged to try and 
force the obnoxious Bills through the legislature, 
with the aid of the official members. Although there 
was much excitement outside as well as within the 
Council Chamber, there was every prospect of the 
Governor obtaining a majority, when suddenly six of 
the unofficial members withdrew from the Chamber, 
thus making a quorum impossible, and effectually 
blocking further business. After some time had been 
wasted in fruitless negotiations, the “ Patriotic Six,” 
as they were popularly called, resigned, and petitioned 
the English Government on the points at issue. They 
were regarded as martyrs to the constitutional cause, 
and made a triumphal progress through the country. 
Mr. Richard Dry, whose name will appear again in 
these pages, was met at Launceston by an admiring 
crowd, who took the horses from his vehicle and 
themselves drew it amidst the greatest enthusiasm 
through the streets of the town. The rccc[)tion of the 
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Other cx-councillors was almost equally demonstrative^ 
but the Governor, re^jardlcss of these popular expres- 
sions, gravely accepted the tendered resignations and 
filled the vacancies in the Council with persons who, 
if less able, were more tractable. The Bills were 
passed, but the Governor had made enemies who 
contrived his downfall. 

The financial difficulty was before long .solved by 
the Knglish Government consenting to contribute 
two-thirds of the cost of maintaining the police anti 
gaols, but the news of this decision came too late 
to relieve Wilmot in his unfortunate position. In 
October, 1846,110 was suddenly recalled, on account 
of unfounded and cowardly accusations madj against 
his private character by one of his political opponents, 
who had returned to England, The charges were 
indignantly refuted by those who were in the best 
position to form an opinion, and a petition in 
VVilmot’s favour was signed by the Chief Justice and 
all the most prominent and respectable members of 
the community. The Secretary of State was com¬ 
pelled to withdraw the accusations, on which the 
Governor’s recall had been based, but witli a strange 
want of justice declined to do anything to recompense 
the accused for the injury done him. Wilmot re¬ 
mained in the island, hoping against hope that his 
innocence would triumph; but the strain and dis¬ 
appointment were too great, and before long he died 
broken-hearted. During his short tenure of office, 
substantial progress was m.ade in many directions. 
In 1844 Mr. W. L. Kentish, an engineer, discovered 
the open and fertile plains in the north west portion 
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of the island, and a little later Clarke’s Plains, situated 
more to the westward. 

Religion and education, which had got a firm foot¬ 
ing under the fostering care of Franklin, continued 
to advance, and in 11842 the colony was made an in¬ 
dependent diocese, and the first Bishop of Tasmania 
arrived in the following year. Mr. Latrobe came 
across from Port Phillip to take charge of the 
Government between the removal of Wilmot and 
the arrival of his successor; in January, 1847, Sir 
William Denison landed and entered on what turned 
out to be the most eventful term of office which has 
fallen to the lot of any Governor of Tasmania. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had learnt some¬ 
thing from Wilmot’s financial dilemma, and an 
engineer officer had been chosen to fill the post of 
Governor, in the hope that he would succeed in ren¬ 
dering the labour of several thousands of convicts 
more useful than it had hitherto been. Denison at 
once took steps to pacify the ruffled feelings of the 
settlers, and the ‘‘Patriotic Six” were, after some 
slight difficulty with Wilinot’s nominees, restored to 
their places in the Council; comparative quiet having 
been thus (jbtained the Governor pushed on energeti¬ 
cally with road-making and other }>ublic works. 

liut the all-absorbing question of transportation 
soon disturbed the political atmosphere. One of the 
first despatches received by Denison from Earl Grey, 
the Secretary of State, contained the words: " I havi?^ 
to inform you that ft is not fhe int|?ntion of Hot 
Majesty’s Government that transporfatipn to Van 
Diemert's Land should be rcsuoied at the expiration 
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of the two years for which it has already been decided 
that it should be discontinued ; ” and Denison, al¬ 
though personally favourable to the continuance of 
criminal immigration, promptly communicated this 
intelligence to the Council. Meanwhile, however, the 
English Government had changed its intentions, and 
both the despatch and J 3 cnison’s announcement were 
repudiated. The colonists were indignant An 
anti-transportation league was formed, and opposi¬ 
tion to the continuance of the system was vigorously 
prosecuted. The efforts of the advocates of the 
abolition of transportation were strenuously seconded 
by the supporters of the claim for representative 
government, and the success of the latter was 
regarded as the death-knell of the existing convict 
system. In 1S48 Earl Grey had expressed his inten¬ 
tion of introducing a mivisurc into the English Par¬ 
liament providing for a representative Legislative 
Assembly for Van Diemen’s Land, and, although 
Denison had urged that a single chamber would 
be dangerous as “ an essentially democratic spirit 
actuated the mass of the community,” and that on 
this account “ a second independent chamber should 
be formed,” it was determined to model the neV 
Council on the lines of that existing in New South 
Wales. In 1850 aiiill was passed granting in some 
degree the boon craved by the Council, two-thirds of 
the/members of which were to be elected by the 
,^oplc. The *6rst election under the new arrange¬ 
ment justiffed ^the hopes of thfe opponents of trans¬ 
portation, fpf nearly all of the/sixtecn men returned 
•to\the Lcgi^ture were pledged to opppse a^^far as 
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lay in their power the further introduction of convicts. 
On the 30th of IDeceinber, 1851, the Council met, and 
the first divisions taken were on the question which 
was engagini^ so much attention. An address to the 
Queen, protesting against the continual influx of 
criminals into the country, was carried by a large 
majority, and thenceforward the matter received con¬ 
stant attention until in a despatch, dated December 
14, 1852, the Duke of Newcastle (Lord Aberdeen’s 
Colonial Secretary) announced that it had been 
decided to finally abolish transportation immediately. 
The last ship carrying a cargo of criminals sailed 
on the 31st of December, 1852, and in May, 1853, 
an official notification api)earcd in the Hobart Tozvn 
Ga::ette to the effect that the colony had ceased .to 
be a recei)taclc for the victims of British crime. 

The news was hailed with every manifestation of 
deh’ght. The Governor was asked to proclaim a public 
holiday to commemorate the event, but, although he 
declined to do this on the grounds that it would bean 
acknowledgment of class antagonism, the holiday was 
nevertheless held. The Anti-Transportation Le.'igue, 
which had during the struggle become a most power¬ 
ful organisation, was dissolved in 1854, and next year 
the prayer of the Council, that the name Van 
0 icmcn*s Land shtiuld be buried with all its un¬ 
savoury associations, was granted, and the colony 
after half a century of troubled life entered a new and 
happier era as 'l asmania. 



XV. 


UN'DKR THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

(1851-1893.) 

Evknts soon occurred to still further purjje 
Tasmania of the criminal taint; the enormous cmi- 
gralion of adult males, consequent on the discovery 
of gold in Victoria, inrlured a large proportion of the 
tickct-of-lcavc men and pardoned convicts to cross the 
straits ; and, although in 1852 pay.ablcgold was found 
near Fingal and Town Hill Creek, the phenomenal 
richness of the Victorian fields dwarfed all other 
discoveries, and the current of emigration continued' 
to set steadily away from Tasmania. Tho.se in 
authority at length became alarmed at the extent of 
the exodus from the island, and the Govci*nor was 
urgent in his appeals to the English Government to 
replenish the exhausted labour market by sending 
out large numbers of free immigrants. Prices of the 
commonest commodities had risen to a fabulous 
height, and those whom duty or necessity tied to 
the colony underwent an exceedingly uncomfortable 
experience. In spite of the unpromising outlook and 
the great reduction in the adult male poimlation, 
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public interest in the movement in favour of repre¬ 
sentative government was unabated. The Legislative 
Council drew up a scheme for a new constitution the 
principal characteristics of which was the establish¬ 
ment of an Upper Chamber, which it was suggested 
should be elected by the whole colony on a £2$ 
freehold franchise. In the mean time the existing 
Council was increased in number from 24 to 33, the 
proportion of nominated to elected members remain¬ 
ing the same as formerly, and negotiation and 
discussion between the Governor and the Council 
continued with regard to the details of the proposed 
alterations. At the close of 1854, Sir William Dcni.son 
retired from office, and was succeeded by Sir Henry 
Edward Fox Young; shortly afterwards the royal 
a.ssent was given to an “Act to establish a Parliament 
in Van Diemen’s Land, and to grant a Civil Li.st to 
Her Majesty.” The new House of Assembly was to 
contain thirtymembers, elected on what was practically 
manhood suffrage, and the colony had been divided 
by the old Council into electoral districts for this 
purpose. An Upper Chamber was also formed under 
the title of Legislative Council on the basis men¬ 
tioned above, the number of members being limited 
to fifteen. Considerable intcre.st was taken in the first 
elections, but in most cases the same men who had 
occupied seats in the partially nominee body were 
again returned as elected members of the new parlia¬ 
ment. 

The first Premier was Mr. William Champ, who 
had been Denison’s Colonial Secretary, but for some 
little time the life of successive (nin|strics w^s ev 
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tremely short, and the legislature did not settle down 
to steady work until the reins of government were 
taken by Sir Francis Smith. The material prospects 
of the country had during these years greatly improved, 
for the irresistible attraction of the gold-fields had 
somewhat waned, and there had been a steady 
immigration of a superior class of persons acquainted 
with agricultural pursuits. The signs of reviving 
vitality and expansion soon manifested themselves. 
In 1856 the expediency of constructing a railway 
between Hobart and Launceston was seriously 
discussed, and in the following year Hobart was 
lighted by gas, and a good supply of water was 
obtained for Launceston by the completion of exten¬ 
sive works. Two years later a submarine cable was 
laid to Cape Otway from Circular Head and King’s 
Island, and the principl*' of self-government wiis 
extended by the creation of rural municipalities to 
look after local affairs. In i860 active efforts were 
made to develop the mineral resources of the country, 
and prospecting expeditions were equipped by the 
Government, and placed under the direction of ex¬ 
perienced geologists. Coal had been discovered ten 
years previously in the neighbourhood of the Don, 
but, as the seams had not hitherto been extensively 
worked, experiments to test its quality were now 
undertaken. 

The advance of education kept pace with 
material development. In 1854 a Central lk)ard ot 
Education had been appointed, consisting of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils, but three 
years later the question of public instruction again 
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attracted attention, and efforts were made to found 
a 'rasmanian university. Matters were, however, 
scarcely far enough advanced to make this desirable ; 
so a compromise was effected. T he old lioard was 
dissolved, and an Act passed appointing a Council 
of Education with authority to grant the degree of 
Associate of Arts, and also to vote annually to suitable 
students two scholarships worth /^200 each to be held 
for four years at an ICnglish university. The same 
difficulties which had been felt in New South Wales, 
in connection with State aid to religion, about this 
time called fur consideration. The democratic sjiirit 
of the colonists w«'is opposed to the maintenance or 
recognition (jf any established church, and it was 
impossible to render assistance to all denominations 
from the public treasury, first on account of the 
continued friction and jealousy which would be cer¬ 
tain to result, and, secondly, on account of the heavy 
strain which such a charge woukl be on the finances 
of the colony. A Ih'll authorising the Government to 
raise a loan of /I^ioo.ooo, to provide funds to commute 
the annual aid then paid to religious bodies was 
pas'^ed in 1859, measure which finally freed 

the treasury from claims on account of religious 
endowment was delayed by one cause or another 
until 1869, when it at last received the royal cisscnt. 

During the next few years there is little to record 
beyond the cfff)rts made to ])ush on public works. 
The demand of the people for roads and railways 
and a liberal public wia'ks p<ilicy became imperative 
so that in 1(864 Parliament voted no less than ;ClC)6,ooa 
for roads and bridges. Hut the cry for railways was 
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not appeased. A proposal broujjht forward to con¬ 
struct a line between Launceston and l^eloraine in 
this year was rejected, on the grounds of extravagance ; 
but the persistence of the promoters at length gained 
the day, and in 1868 the first sod of the new line was 
turned by the Duke of Edinburgh, who was then 
cruising in Australian waters. The railway was io 
be constructed under peculiar conditions, which socni 
proved unworkable. The Launceston and Western 
Railway Com|)any were the nominal proprietors; but 
of the total capital required the company only pro¬ 
vided about one-ninth part, and the Government 
advanced the rest, the interest on the ^£’400,000 thus 
lent being a first charge on the profits of the under¬ 
taking. Should the line be worked at a loss, it was 
agreed by the landholders of the district to be served 
that a rate should be ! *' ic«l to meet the obligation to 
the Government. Ciailraiy to expectations, for the 
first two years after it was opened, the traffic receipts 
of the line barely paid working expenses, and conse¬ 
quently the landowners were called upon to make 
good their promise with regard to the interest on the 
400,000. The attempt to levy the tax was met with 
violent opposition, the contributors asserting that the 
agreement had been rendered void by a concession 
which had been made to the Main Line Company 
subsequent to their signing it. Lcg.d piotocdings 
were instituted to compel payment ol the rale, where¬ 
upon sixty-five of the magistrates who dwelt in the 
northern district petitioned the Governor, requesting 
him to intervene and cause the suspension of prosecu¬ 
tions. This Mr. Du Cane—the then Governor— 
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declined to do, and twenty-six of the petitioners 
consequently resigned their positions on the commis¬ 
sion of the peace. The agitation continued for some 
time, until at length the Government agreed to take 
over the line from the company, and the angry land¬ 
owners were relieved from the terms of the contract 
with regard to the special rate. The Tasmanian 
Main Line Railway Company, although .started under 
much more favourable conditions, fared little better 
than the Launce.ston and Western. The concession 
to construct a railway from Hobart to Launceston was 
granted in 1870, but the line was not completed for 
traffic for six years. After a troubled existence, on 
account of disputes first as to the route cho.sen, and 
then other points of disagreement, the railway was 
recently bought by the Government for £1,106,500, 
payable in 3} per cent inscribed stock. 

The practical failure of private companies induced 
the Government to itself undertake railway construc¬ 
tion, and from 1885 to the present time not a year 
has passed without some material improvement in 
the railway service of the colony. The increase in 
railways was accompanied by an equal activity in 
road-making, jetty-building, and telegraph extension, 
and these public undertakings arc perhaps one of the 
surest indications of the industrial progress of the 
people. 

Allusion has already been made to the di.scovery of 
coal as well as the prospecting exjicditions which were 
equipped at the time when the Gewernor dreaded the 
depopulation of the i.sland on account of the ru.sh to 
the Victorian gold-fields. In spite of the efforts 
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then made, nothing of any very great importance 
resulted, nor had the mineral possessions of Tasmania 
much influence upon its property until the dis¬ 
coveries of tin at Mount Bischoff in 1871. When 
the lodes were worked, Mount Bischoff proved to be 
one of the richest tin mines in the world, and its 
o[}cning was the commencement of much greater 
activity generally. In the following year iron ore, 
which abounds over a very large area, was worked by 
a strong company, which erected a fine plant and ex¬ 
pended a considerable sum of money. But unfortu¬ 
nately it proved impossible to produce a marketable 
article, owing to the extreme hardness and brittleness 
of the iron, due to the presence of chromium in the ore. 
It is quite possible, however, that this difficulty will be 
overcome, with the result that the iron deposits will 
be one of the most valuable possessions of the colony. 
Other metals, including gold, silver, and copper have 
been found, and to some extent worked, and there is 
every reason to believe that Tasmania, like her neigh¬ 
bours, contains enormous mineral wealth. 

The constitution, as originally devised, had on the 
whole worked admirably. There were of course now 
and again slight conflicts between the two houses, but 
in most instances the business of the country had not 
seriously suffered, and matters had been arranged by 
mutual concessions and co-operation. In 1870, how¬ 
ever, the democratic spii it—with its inherent antipathy 
to any privileges or claims ba^cd upon the posses¬ 
sion of property—gained the ascendency, and an 
amendment of the Constitution Act was cariied, 
reducing the leasehold franchise from ;Cio to jCj, and 
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extcndiiv^ the elective ri^lit to all in receipt of salary 
amounting to £So per annum. At the same time the 
number of members in the Council was increased by 
one, and in the Assembly by two. The change did not 
make any very great difference in the character of the 
Legislature, and the Council continued to act as a 
wholesome check to the Lower House. This body 
frequently displayed an ambition and enterprise in¬ 
volving large expenditure of money which, if not care¬ 
fully watched, would probably have landed the colony 
in serious difficulties. The extravagance of the 
Government did, indeed, reduce the finances to a very 
unsatisfactory condition by IcSjq, and led to the most 
heated contest between the two houses which has yet 
taken place. The estimates of expenditure in that 
year, as passed by the Assembly, greatly exceeded 
the estimated revenut\ and the Council, when the neces¬ 
sary measures came before them, declined to sanction 
appropriations to meet which there would apparently 
be insufficient funds available. The Government were 
inilignant, and disputed the right of the Council to 
amend “money bills;” but the Upper House stood 
firm and refused to pass more than six months* supply 
unless the estimates were brought into harmony. The 
fight was long and bitter, and as no money could 
legally be spent until the AppropriaticMi Act was 
passed, the Council, after six months of the year had 
gone by, relented so far as to grant supply for eight 
months, so that ordinary engagements could be met; 
and Parliament was then prorogued. Ministers were 
urgent in their prayers for a dissolution, but as the 
Go’. (‘i nor refused to grant it and could not be per- 
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suadcd to coerce the Council, the Government resigned, 
and, a new ministry being formed by "Mr. Giblin, 
the strife was ended by the imposition of fresh 
taxation, which brought the estimated income to 
approximately the same sum as it was desired to ex¬ 
pend. The new taxes comprised a duty of ^^^in the 
pound on the annual value of real and personal estate, 
a revision of the charges at the customs house, and 
an excise duty of 3d. per gallon on beer. The 
feeling of the people was one of relief that a solution 
of the difficulty had been found before matters reached 
the extreme point which had caused so much incon¬ 
venience and misery in Victoria. The comparatively 
even tenor of public affairs was resumed ; no further 
important conflicts between the two branches of the 
Legislature took place, and no alteration in the Con¬ 
stitution was demanded for the next six years. By 
this time a rearrangement of electoral districts had 
become desirable, for some of the old divisions were 
unsuiled to the changes which had taken place in the 
distribution of the people within recent years. The 
opportunity was seized at the same time to enlarge 
both branches of the Legislature, and consequently 
the Council was raised to eighteen and the Assembly 
to thirty-six members, while the general democratic 
tendency of the country asserted itself by still further 
reducing the franchise, although what was practically 
manhocjd suffrage had already been established. 

It was also thought desirable that the country 
should have its own representative in London, and, 
therefore, in 1S86 an Agent-General was appointed to 
transact the business of the colony in England. 
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Possibly from the fact that hitherto the island has 
not been convulsed by any sudden flood of imini<^ra- 
tion, and that the public imagination has not, to the 
same extent as elsew here in Australia, been excited 
by the unexpected acquisition of treasure, Tasmania 
bears ro^ch greater resemblance to the old world than 
any of the other colonies. 1-ying to the south ol 
Bass Straits its climate is cooler than that of the 
mainland, and the fruits and shrubs of the mother 
country grow luxuriantly. Agriculture, instead of 
stock-raising, is the main industry of the pcc)plt’, and 
the cultivation of English fruits has become an exten¬ 
sive and lucrative business. The life of the inhabi¬ 
tants 13 quiet and uneventful, and the stone-built farm 
houses, the hawthorn and sweetbriar hedges, the hop 
gardens and sunny wheat fields, remind the immi¬ 
grant of home. Inth'ed, the general appearance of 
Tasmania is that of some particularly fertile country 
district of ICngland, which has been bodily removed 
and set amid the blue waters and smiling skies of the 
far south. 
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XVI. 

FIRST SICTTLEMENT. 

(1803-1839.) 

At the beginning of the century, the activity of 
the h'rcncli in the South l*acific caused King grave 
concern; and he Wtis earnest in his represcntcitions to 
the Hritish Government that no time should be lost in 
taking effective possession of the land to the south¬ 
ward of Sydney. An expedition was therefore filteil 
out in ICngland and placed under the command of 
Colonel Collins, who has already been mentioned as 
the first Judge-Advocate of New South Wales; 
in April, 1803, the little band set sail in the frigate 
Calcutta and the storeship Ocean. After a compara¬ 
tively uneventful voyage the vessels arrived off Port 
Phillip in October, and Collins, before landing his 
charges, spent two days in examining in small bo.its 
the land round the b.iy. lUit he was unfortunate in 
the .spots visited, for he found .sandy soil and shallow 
shores with an absence of fresh water at all the points 
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inspected, and the reports of the other officers, whom 
he sent out to make c.v[)lorations, only increased the 
unfavourable impressions he had formed. It is true 
that good land and fri*sh streams were believed to 
exist farther up the bay ; but Collins had a morbid fear 
of the natives, ami the announcement that they had 
been met with in large numbers near the most pro¬ 
mising country was quite enough to make him cling 
persistently to the coast. After a few days spent in 
fruitless search, as he had received pcremptcay onlers 
to discharge the storeship without delay on his arrival, 
the convicts, soldiers, and settlers were landed on a 
narrow neck of country forming the southern shore of 
the bay about five miles from its entrance. The only 
fresh water to be had at this place was obtained by 
sinking perforated casks in the sand, while the .soil 
appeared quite unsuitable for cultivation, and the 
nearest good timber wa^i fourteen miles away. Collins 
was very much disgusted and took a gloomy view of the 
future; but as his settlement was subordinate to the 
Governor in S}'dney, he was unable to move until 
advice and instruction from King had been obtained. 
An open boat was therefore immediately .sent round 
to Sydney with a despatch pointing out the failure of 
the efforts to find a suitable spot for the new colony, 
and a.sking leave to transfer the settlement bodily to 
Van Diemen’s Land. Meanwhile, in com[)liance with 
the orders he had received before leaving England, 
Collins proceeded to discharge the Ocran; but the 
work progressed slowly, for the wretched sailors and 
prisoners, who spent most of their time up to their 
wai.sts in the sea, carrying cargo ashore, soon became 
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Sick fioin ihu brackish water, wliich was all they could 
j^et to diiiik from the casks. 

The ()cL'af/y when empty, sailed fur Port Jackson, 
pickin^^ iij) on the way Ike boixi previously despatched 
by Collins ; her ca[)l.iin was thus able to ccuToborale 
the complaints which Collins’s letter contained, 
(jovernor Kinj^ had but little choice in his decision. 
Collins’s piMver for perinissimi to ab.indon Port Phillip 
was so undent, and contained such a disparaip’ni; 
description of the country, that it was impossible to 
refuse; at the .same time, had he bi iMi instructed to 
remain, it would have been necessaiy to stren;.;ihen 
the military j.;u.ird under liis commaiul to relieve him 
from fears of the natives, whilst at tliis moment it 
Would h.ivc: been madness to weaken the ipirrison at 
S)'dney. Kiiu^, therefoie, thoui^h fully im[)ressi*d with 
the di'sirability of e*^ibli‘diin;4 a settlenuait in that 
part of the country, rehuiaiiily i;a\e his consent, offer- 
injT Collins the choice of Port l)ab\'mplc in the north 
or the I )ei went in the south of Van l.)iemen's Land. 
'Phe Ocran w'as .sent l)a( k to lake* the party across the 
strait.s, and the A\'Lson .s.iiled with her tt) render 

such assistaiue as mipjil be neeiletl. J’hisc two 
vessels arrived at the camp in December, 1805, and 
the Caliuita at (Mice left for Sydney. 

W ith all possible h.iste Collins packed his ba;.;i4.i;_’,e 
and stores, and turned his back on a «.oimtr} ol un¬ 
pleasant memories ; but several trips bad to be nuide 
before the whole party could be embarked, and the 
territory was not entirely vacated till the end of 
January, 1*804. 

Ihe convicts during Collins’s occujiatioii had be- 

16 
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liavcd fairly well. Twelve ab.sconcled, but all but two 
returned, who had, it was supposed, fallen a prey 
to the natives. (.)ne, however, William Ihickley, 
was found thiity years afterwards living on friendly 
terms with the aborigines, h'or more than twenty 
years the Port IMiillip district was strangely neglected, 
and it was not till the glowing re|M)rts of the exi>lora- 
tions of Messrs. Hume and Ilovell, and further 
rumours of an intended French colony, had been re- 
ceivi.-d in Svilnev', that the formation of a settlement 
ill the country was ag.iin attc'inpted. Unfortunately 
Ilovell instead of llume had the ear of the authori¬ 
ties, and the mistake he had matle between I’ort 
Phillip and Western Port was the cause of another 
failure, (!aptain Wright, with a small party of 
prisoners and soldiers, and Ilovell to guide them, 
landed at W’estern Port, but a more unsuitable spot, 
barren and unapproachable as it was, on ciccount of 
the mud-flats lining the shores, ccnild scarcely have 
been chosen ; when it was found that the h'rench 
had alieady landed and d* parted, permission was 
given t(j the ccanmander to withdraw^, and Victoria 
was for the secc^nd time abandoned as useless and 
uninhabitable. 

It is not probable that after tw'o such failures the 
(jovernment would have made any further effort, had 
nr^t their hands been forced by the enterprise of some 
Cf)lonists from Van Diemen’s Land. In very early 
days there had been small permanent whaling 
stations along the cc»ast ; but in 1834 the Ilenty 
Hrothers were so favourably impressed with the 
appearance of the pa.sture lands behind Portland Hay 
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that they determined to cross the straits from Laun¬ 
ceston and cultivate the unoccupied territory. I'heir 
father was one of those who, in I<S28, had been 
attracted by the scheme f ‘r scttlin*^ Western Australia, 
andjbeini; a man of mea is, had obtained a lar^e ^rant 
of land in that colony. But when one of his sons had 
seen the barren wastes which were Ikmiij^ lavishly 
granted to iiiiinii^ranls, he reported so adversely that 
the destination of llie Henty family was chanj^ed to 
Van Diemen’s Land. 'Die father aiid eii^ht .sons all 
followed farming* pursuits, but l)erore long the r.-- 
stricted pastures of the island became too small for 
the flocks and herds, which had multiplied rapidly. 
Ldward Henty, tlurefore, went in st*arch of a new 
home, and st*ltled at Portland Bay. AfliT he had 
been living there some little time, two of his brothers 
joined him, and agricu!* no*, slock raising, and whaling 
were pn»seciited with great sncci'ss. 'Phere w.is, how¬ 
ever, one sericnis drawback ; for the Secretary of Stale, 
when applied to, refused to giant the Messrs. Henty 
any title to the lands of which they had taken pos.scs- 
sion. In this particular case no seritnis inconvenience 
was experienced, for other claimants did not ajipear ; 
but a similar enterprise, which was undert.iken a feu 
years later, brought matters to a crisis, and forced the 
authorities to abaiulon the idea of confining oci'n|)ation 
to the districts immediately surrounding t!ie chief .seal 
of government. 

In 1834 a company was formed in Tasmania to 
ac(|uirc land and engage in stock breeding at Port 
Phillip. John Batman, the promoli-r and leader of 
the enterprise, was a remarkable man. A native of 
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New South Wales, he had crossed to Van Diemen’s 
Land wlien little giore than n boy, and there had 
distinguished himself in the chase and capture of 
bushrangers, and latirr by the marked success which 
attended his efforts to subdue the abori*;ines by 
peaceful means, b'or some years he farmed, but his 
adventurous spirit was always cravin^;^ for fresh 
excitement, and in 1827 he applied to the (iovernor 
of New South W.ales for permission to occupy the 
country around W’estern l*ort. This reciiiesl could 
not be <;ranted ; to authorise detached settlements 
would have been directly contr.iry to the instructions 
of the Secretary (jf St.ite. Ikit the refusal in no 
w.iy (jiKMiched Hatman’s aspirations, and in 18^4 he 
became one of an association of eii'ht members 
which had determined to obtain possession of the 
fertile countr)' at Port Phillip without the sanction or 
aid of the (joveriimetU. I'he roll of Patman’s little 
company contained the names of many |)n»mii]ent 
aiul influiMitial men in Van Diemeirs I .and, and the 
fa(.t that Patman hiinsell was to be the pioneer was 
sufficient to assure reasonaliU.* prosj)ects of success. 
A little vessel of fifteen tons burthen, the l\(/urcti, 
was ])rocuri(l, and John Piatman, lakin^j with him 
some Xcwv South W’ales bku ks and a few' white mi-n, 
set sail for Port Phillip. P.id weather was nu-t with, 
and the j^assa^e took nineteen da\'s, but at last, on 
May 29, 18^5, the weary, uncomfortable voya«;e was 
fmished, and the little party of adventurers lain led at 
(jeelonjj. ]kitman was in possessi*>n of the chart 
made by I'linders of the bay and its surroundings, 
and early on the morning after his airival he started 
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ofir to explore on his own .'iccouiit. As ho trod the 
rich pasture lands comparatively free from timber he 
bi'camr more and monr i‘!ated, and the pr()S])ect from 
the top of the Barrahool Hills increased his favoiirahlo 
opinion of the country. 

Ihit Ihitman’s special mission was to purchase 
land from the natives, and on the second da)- after 
landin”; he sot off in (piest of some of the aboriip'nal 
inhabitants. h'iros had been seen in the nii;ht 
some distance away, so at daybreak all haste was 
made to the spot, but the blacks had alre.'dy 
left. Batman started in pursuit, and after a tirinj^ 
journey overtook a party of about twenty women 
and a lar{.;e number of children They at first 
show'cd si^ns of fear, but appeared to undi*rsl,md 
the exprtssions of amicable intentions which were 
made by the New Soull: Wales natives, and allowed 
the visitors to approach. The usual presents of 
trinkets, lookini^-ij^lasses, &c., were made, and Batman, 
having .sowm the seeds of friendship, returned to his 
camp, h'xplorations wen* continued for the next few 
(la}’s, and then the Rclnrca wms brought further up 
the bay and moored off the mouth of the Varra. 
With fourteen comi)anions armed for any emergenc}’. 
Batman commenced to w’alk along the left bank of 
the river, but after he had travelled a little wa\' his 
course w'as inlerru|)led by a tiibularv stuMin. 'rw<3 
(lays they marched along thiough glorious pastures, 
and towards the clo.c of the .second da\\ to their 
delight, saw the smoke of fires asc(*Fidmg in the 
distance to the south-east. Kagerly tiny pushed on 
in the hope of coming up w'ith the natives, and before 
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many had been covered overtook a man, woman, 
and three children. To their satisfaction they learned 
that the previous intercourse with the women had 
been discussed, and when the natives led them to the 
main camp of the tribe, on the banks of the Merri 
Creek, they were received with manifestations of 
friendship. After spending a night amongst the 
blacks, Ikitman next (lay proceeded to business, and 
had little difficulty in effecting an advantageous 
purchase. Skeleton parchment deeds had been made 
out in Hobart before starting, so only a few de t rip- 
tive details had to be added, and then a contract 
between liatman, three brothers called Jaga-Jaga, 
and the chiefs of the Dutigalla tribe was duly signed 
and sealed by the persons interested, and Hatman 
obtained possession, as he tlu)Ught, of all the country 
from Indented Mead to Merri Creek, or about 6oo,cx30 
acres of fine pasture, in exchange for S(»mc trinkets 
and an annual trilnite of blankets. 

Having accomplished his mission, he bade farewell 
to the natives, and started to retrace his steps, but 
before he had travelled far be was confr(»nted by an 
extensive swamp ;ind, being overtaken by darkness, 
had to pass the night on its borders ; in the 
morning, while making a circuit to avoid it, he came 
upon the Yarra, and eventually reached the* Rcheccn. 
'I'he next day w.as spent in an (‘xamination of the 
river, and Batman selected the presi*nt site of 
Melbourne as the best place for a village. On his 
return the Rebecca was taken dfnvn to Indented Head 
again, where three whites and the New .South Wales 
natives were landed to retain possession of the newly- 
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acquired property and commence cultivation. The 
remainder of the party sailed for Hobart to ^ivc a 
report of their proceediie^s to the other members of 
the association, who wi re anxiously awaitinjj their 
return. Batman’s account of his cx|)criences created 
a j^rcat sensation in Van Diemen’s Land, and many 
of the colonists at onre commenced tf) formulate 
.schemes for followint^ his example and .settling in the 
fertile country across the straits. The members of 
Batman’s association were not, however, quite easy in 
their minds, and all aloiv^ they appear to have had 
doubts of the valitlity of the formidable lookin*^ 
parchment deeds which represented their title to the 
land, 'rhe.se deeds had been prepired and signed in 
triplicate, and one copy was sent to th.c Governor on 
the 25th of June with a ret[uest, which was influentially 
supported, that he slxud.d. do all in his power to cause 
the claim of Batman and his friends to be recognised 
by the authorities. On the 3rd of the following 
month Arthur gave his answer. In the first place, 
he pointed out, Port Phillip was (nilside his juri.sdic- 
tion, .so that, even were he willing, he could do but 
little to help them ; and he further warned them that 
the total disregard of any proprietary intere.st of the 
natives, evinced by the legislation in regard to South 
Australia, was [U’ctty conclusive evidence that a claim 
based on an alleged .sale by the natives would 
command little re.spcct in ICngland. At the .same 
time, Arthur wrote .strongly to the Secretary of State, 
leque.sting immediate .attention, and .some definite 
instruction.s with regard to the novel problems which 
were pre.scnting thcm.selves to the Gf>vcrnmcnt 
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Hut, although ownciship of property acquired in 
Port riiillip was questionable, this unsatisfatlory 
circumstance was not sufficient to prevent many 
persons from going there. The most important 
expedition was airanged by John Pascoc Fawkner, 
who had been (me of the children in the party which 
landed at the lime of Collins’s abortive attempt to form 
a colony in i*So3. Fawkner's idea was to pursue at 
Western Port much the same policj' as Batman had 
followed at Port Phillip, and a schooner, the Enter- 
/r/.vc, was procured and loaded with stock, imjilcmcnts, 
seeds, fruit trees, and plants, and everything else 
which appeared necessary to ccjuip a small agricultural 
and pastoral station. On July 27, itS35,lhe Rnterlyrise 
left Launceston, but she almost immediately fell in 
with very bad weather, and after knocking about for 
three days was still close to the Tasmanian coast. 
I'awkner by this time was so worn out with sea¬ 
sickness that he was put asliore, and the voyage was 
resumed under the command of Captain Lancey. 
WT'stern Port was at length reached in safety, but, as 
the intending settlers were displeased with the ap¬ 
pearance of the place, anchor was again weighed, 
and the Entrr/yiisc hi'aded for J\)rt Phillip. Captain 
Lancey sailed his ship right up to the Yarra’s mouth, 
and then, entering a rowing boat, proc eeded up the 
stream. I'he)' first went up tl:e Saltwater, but 
retraced their course, and, again entering the Yarra, 
cam|)ed at the spot which Jtalman had marked as 
a suitable site for a village. 'J’hc place s(vnu‘d to 
exactly meet their re(iiiiremeiits, so next day the 
Enterprise was warped up and made fast to the trees, 
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and the cari;o can-fully landed. "Dio whole party at 
once set to work to clear the ‘pound and prei)are it 
for cultivation ; they were busily enj:(a,L,^ed in this 
way wlieii they were suddenly intiMTupted by the 
appearance on the ^ceiic of Mr. Weeh^e, one of 
HatmaiTs partners, who informed them that the}’ 
were trcspassiivj^ on the company’s pro|)erty. We(4;e 
endeavoured to prove his title, but ('aptain Lancey 
ridiculed the deed, and fell to work a|_piin at cK-arin;^ 
and |)lou<^hin‘^. VVeclt^e, beini; then unable to (lo 
anything more, retired, but in a few' days retii'iied 
w'ilh his whole party to forcibly assert his claim to 
the land which I.ancey was occupyin^^ Matters 
lK\q[an to assume rather a .serious aspect, when the 
rival companies camped side by side, but at leni;th 
tht? first-comers pre\ailed upon Lancey to accept £20 
and cross to the othci ^ide of the stream. Not lon^' 
afterwards, however, h'awkner arrived w ith more men 
and materials, and as by this time the events which 
are about to be recorded had upset Hat man’s claim, 
the river w'as once more crossed and the old site 
a^ain occupied. 

Although h'aw’kner w'as the principal, he was not thi‘ 
only man w'ho determined to make the I’ort IMiillip 
district his home, and numerous little bands settled 
on the territory within twelve months of Batman’s 
return to Van Diemen’s Land. The prospt'ct of 
grave difficulties arising unless some |)n>|)er system 
of survey and sale of land were imnu’diatel}’ intro¬ 
duced, caused the Governor of New South Wales, 
Sir Richard Hourke, to issue a proclamation without 
waiting for the decision of the Secretary of Stale, 
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in answer to Governor Arthur’s despatch from 
Van Diemen’s Land. liatman’s treaty with tlic 
natives was, lh)iirke declared, void as against the 
rights of the C'rown, and all persons occupying land 
in the Port Phillip district were tres[)asscrs unless 
they were possessed of the orrlinary license from the 
Government. 'Phe situation was a perplexing one, 
for a proposal of Hourke’s to form a small settlement 
at 'I’wofold Pay on the south coast of New South 
Wales h;id just been rejt'cterl l>y the Secretarv’ of 
State, on tht* grounds that the endeavour sliould be 
to concentrate the population and not to scatter it 
over a wide area, principally for the reason that 
if the limits of occupation were restricted it was 
believed the cost of the administration of justice and 
general government would be smaller. Of course it 
was simple enough for a governor to refrain from 
forming new posts ; but what Wtas to be done wlien the 
new |)osts formed themselves, and then demanded the 
protection and administnitive !)enerits enjoyed by the 
rest of the community? As Hourke pointed out to 
the .Secretary of .State, the (|iiestion had now become, 
how best to direct this new development in coloni¬ 
sation, not how to previ-nt the settlement of the 
territory. Peiuling other arrangements, the inhabi¬ 
tants harl themselves selected one of their number as 
arbitrator in disputes, and the need for some action 
by the executive was .so evident that Pourke sent 
down a magistrate, Mr. George Stewart, to report, 
and fon his recommendation) appointed ('ai)tain 
Lonsdale resident magistrate, supplying him with a 
small detachment of soldiers to enforce his awards 
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and maintain order. This done he awaited de¬ 
spatches from the Secretary of State, which in due 
course arrived, and were practically to the effect that 
the ICni^lish Governm^.nt were at a loss as to the best 
method of dealing with a question so “ novel and 
peculiar,” and were content to leave the mailer to 
his discretion. Under these circumstances, Hourke 
thoiu^ht it advisable to visit the new dependency 
himself, and acconlinj^ly in 1837 he journeyi'd to Port 
Phillip. 'Phe settlers who now numbi*red from sixty 
to seventy families, Wi‘lcomed him with enthu lasm, 
and he laid out and named the streets of a town 
which he called l\Ielb(»urne. in honour of the Prime 
Minister of the h'n^qlish Government, liourke was 
im|)ressed with the prospects of the Port Phillip 
colotiy, and on his return recommeiKied the Secretary 
of State to appoint a I ieutenant-Governor or Com¬ 
mandant, advice which was before loin^ followed. At 
the same time he considered that if the inhabitants 
desired leijislative rei)resenlation, the)' should be re¬ 
quired to elect members to attend the sessions of the 
Council in Sydni.y. 
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Undfu the' litli' of SiiporinttMidc'Dl, Mr. Latrol^e 
was sent out in 1S39 to lake chari;c of the Port 
Phillip sctlU’incnl. I’or the population had been 
largely au<;inented by iinmi^^ration, and new towns 
at Geel<jn<4 and W’illiamstown had lieen formed. 
Kviflcnces of the rapidly increasin'^ trade and social 
requirements of the pi-ople were to I)e found in the 
f.ict that iw’o Sydney banks had o()encd branchi's in 
Melbourne, in addition to the e-aablisluncMU of a local 
bank, and two newsj)ap( rs, iimle- the titles of the Jl/r/- 
bournc Daily and Port hill ip Patriot and the 

Port Phillip Carjctti\ had succeeded a very primitive 
journal called the Advertiser, Latrobe’s position was 
not an easy fine, for administrative difficullies were con¬ 
tinually a|)pearin.'f in the Government of a community 
which more than doubled itself annually. The most 
unsatisfactory matter was the in.ibility of the author¬ 
ities to keep pace in survey with the demand for land. 
In June, the first sale of half-acre town allotments 
took place, by the direction of liourke, when the 
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aviTaL;c price obtained was and a few iiKailhs 
later a second sale was held, at which values were 
about the same. By these means the immediate nei'ds 
of the urban pojnil. tiun were met, but the staff of 
surveyors ,uk1 draft much at Latrobe’s disposal was 
(juite inctipabli! of keeping pace with the .ippliiMtioiis 
for runs, while the frequent i iMiiL^es in the oidersdn- 
(.'ouncil relatiiu; to the Stde and occupation of Crown 
lands, threw' matters into still worse csudiwion. l*t>rt 
l*hillip did not ea ai)e the conset|ueiues of too ;Meat 
])rosperity, and for a shoit tinu* ha<l to submit to the 
(hasteniuL;' influences of de|)ivssion causiul b}- reckless 
speculation. 

Ilul nature was to<» bountiful to i)ermit the sta^i;- 
natioM to last loiii;, and the iMpiclity with which the 
sc-ttlement i^rew' alnujst justifu-d the settlers in i;ivin|^ 
w.i)' to the lemptai:''n to speculate*. It is m*i‘dless, here, 
to follow the frequent aiul often umwisonable chaue/ s 
in the land laws which took j)lace about this lime, h>r 
fdl the ct)lonie.s were treateil with a ihluted “ \V«d\e- 
field system,” but in doses too wc-.ik to qi\e a fair 
trial to the theoiy, ami applic*d with a sinipikir want 
of discrimination. In i8.|J an Ait had Inen passed 
in the lun^lish rarliamenl ipanlini;; the mludiitants of 
Port IMiillip authority to elect six repiesentatixes in 
the Legislature of New' South W’.iles. Hut although 
this arraiv^ement met eveiv reason.d)le lequiiement, 
it was not sufricienlly liberal to satisfy the ambition 
of the new colony. An aj^itation for total separation 
from New South Wales had commenced in the vei*}' 
infancy of the community, and in iS.|.| this movement 
took concrete form in a resolution submitted by Dr. 
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Lang, one of Ihe members for Port Phillip in the 
I-cgislativc Council in Sydney. Dr. Lang moved that 
the immediate erection of the Port IMiillip district into 
a separate colony was advisable, but the motion was 
rejected by a very large maje^rity, and the inhabitants 
understood that they would get little aid from New 
South Wales in their efforts at dismemberment. Hav¬ 
ing failed to obtain their way in a decorous maniUM , by 
an expression of opinion in the legislative chamber, a 
section of the population determined to call the atten¬ 
tion of the authorities in pjigland to their grievance 
in a somewhat remarkable fashion. Itw.is intended to 
s[)ijrn their right of representation in Sydney as usele ss 
and worthlerss, and to nominate no one for the posi- 
ti(ms at the next eIe.*ction. This plan was, however, 
frustrated by the appearance ejf one e'andidater, duly 
proposed; as he declined to withdraw, and would 
be elected w'cre no opposition offered, the policy of 
the malcontents was suddenly changed, and “the 
Right Ilonour.djle Henry Grey, ICail Giey, in the 
peerage (jf (irctit Britain,” the tl)«.‘n Sexretary of State 
ha' the ('e^leaiies, was nominate*d as his o|)ponent. 
'riie builesejue was successful,and h'ail (irey obtained 
a majority of hj3 votes in a te^lal poll of yj/ ; but 
such a ridiculous result could hardly be e\pecte*d to 
be gravely accepted by the (hivernor, and Sir Chailc's 
Fitzroy promi)tly dirlared the election void, and 
issuerl a frc'sh writ making Gc'elong instead of Mel¬ 
bourne the place of nomination. An attempt w\'is 
made to re-enact ther same farce (>n this occasion, and 
the Duke of Wellington, I.ords Palmerston, lirougham, 
and Russell, and .Sir Robert IVel w'ere named as 
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candidalcs ; but, fortunately, some local men were 
also nominated and returned at the head of the poll. 
But the comedians had in a measure achie ved their 
end, for the allenlioi. of the Secietary of Slate was 
called to their complaint, and a select committee 
appointed to iiuiuirc into the matter, which recom¬ 
mended that the provinces should be separated. Kail 
(irey promised to i;ive effi^ct to their recommendation, 
but the (iovernment of which he was a member |^oin<j 
out of (iffice, the necessary lei;islation was delayed, 
much to the disj^iist of the im|)atient a|^it.it«*rs in 
Melbourne. At liMii^lh, in 1S50, an Act was |)assed 
aulhorisini^ the division which was so much desired, 
and news of the intended stej) was welcomed lhroui;h- 
out the Tort Thillip district by lieneral public rejoicing. 
Mr. Katrobe was appointed first (governor of “ Vic¬ 
toria,*’ as the new c »l<aiy was called ami the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements necessary for establishing a 
IocmI legislature were placed in the hands of the 
Sydney Ctumcil. 

Shortly before independence had been effected, the 
discoveries of gold in New South Wales threatened 
to depo|)ulate its ambitious offspring, and Latrobe 
found his subjects rapidly diminishing in numbers 
It seemed that the only hope of coimterticting the 
superior attractions of the m<»lher colonv' was for 
gv)ld to be found in Victoria i\\so ; and public meet¬ 
ings were held in Melbouriu*, a» which a “(lold Dis¬ 
covery C!ommitlee ” was foimed t«> encourage search 
for the mineral within the bound.n ii s of X’ictoria, In* 
offiM'ing /,'2oo as a reward to any oiu* who should 
bring the first news of the existence of a payable 
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^old-ficld within two hundred miles of Melljoiirne. 
The indiiceiiieiit was suflu iciit to cause many people 
to start out on pruspectiiij^ e.\j)editi(jns» and before 
Ion‘4 the precious metal was discovered in seveod 
|)laces. Kuniours of the presence of j^old in N’ictoria 
had been heard previously, and a man who described 
himself as a shepherd had in I1S49 broip^ht to Mel¬ 
bourne a rich (piartz specimen, which he alleiM'd he 
had obtained on the Pyrenees Raiv^e; his story, 
however, was discredited, and the matter was ne\er 
followed np. Mr. C ampbi-ll, while sta\ in;;^ with 
a frieiul at Chines, found f^old in March, 1S50, but 
la‘pt the iihitter secret until July, 1S51, when iM)Id 
was obtained in the Varra l\an;.;es, at Anderson’s 
Creek, and in the (juart/. rocks of the Pyrenees. In 
August the finious Ihdkiarat fields were discovered, 
and in the betpnnin;.'; of SeptembcT news cT the finds 
near Mount Alexander was made public. l\y the 
end of September, 1851, the tide of mij^ratioii had 
comi)letely turned, and thoiis.mds of ^i;reedy fortune- 
seekers ])(jured int(j the colony by kind and .^ea. As 
the e.xtiaordiiiiiry wealth, first of Pallaaiat, then of 
Mount Alexander, «and a little l.iter of l^eiidij^o, 
1)1 (ame known, the crowds which trudL;ed alon;^ tiu* 
muddy, dusty tracks to these places rapidly j^rewv, 
lai^^er and larj;er. In the autumn of 1S52 full)' 
seventy thousand men w’ere ^rubbin;^ for i;old, and at 
the dij^c^ini^s the soil for miles had be( n phmdc*ivd of 
its treasure, liefore there was .my diminution in the 
stream of immi^Tants from the other colonics, the 
flood wiis sw'ollen by hundreds of thousands of men 
who came from Iiuroi)e and America. In 1840 there 
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harl been under 10,300 people within the limits of 
Victoria; by 1850 the fertility of tlu? soil had attracted 
about ;'6,200 ; but five \'cars later the population h.id 
5J[rown to 364,300, coieequent uj)on the rush to the 
L;old-fields. At this t me there were nearly twice as 
many men as women in the country, and the acces¬ 
sion to llu! popul.ition comprised many very unde¬ 
sirable elements. 

'The situation in Victoria was very dirferiMit to 
that in the parent colony. For one thin", in Xh’ctoria 
the original population at the time of the discs very 
of taild was far smaller, so thtit it was more difficult 
for the "overmnent to suddenly be adjust(‘d to meet 
the changed circuinst.mces. The L;old-fields in V'ie 
toria, moreover, were much more comp.ut, and beiii" 
nearer to the coast more easily reaclual. C*onse- 
(juently, shoitly after first rich finds, inonnoiis 
numbers of people colletterl in comparatively re¬ 
stricted areas. On the banks of the \’arrowee at 
l^allaarat, for instance, there were at one time about 
forty thousand men encamj)ed. About tw’enty-five 
thousand more w’ere round Mount Alexander, and at 
the Hendi"o dii^ej’nj^s fully forty thousand miners had 
"athered. The machinery <»f "overnmenl vc-ry soon 
proved utterly ina(U*(pi.ite to the duties it was c.illed 
U|)on to perform. I lad tin; inhabitants of these 
camps beiMi ordinary ortlerly citizens, the admini^tiM- 
tion of affairs w’ouhl have i*nlaiK<l ori;ani‘'alion and 
care, but in commimitic's so sirniiely IcMM-ned with 
criminals and reckless vai^abonds, the maintenance 
of order and the Uiw became hopeless. While 'I’as- 
mania was pin4;ed of the worst portion of its crime- 

17 
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stained inhabitants by the gold-rush, the motley 
crowd, which swarmed like ants over the mud-heaps 
at the diggings, contained even more unruly cha¬ 
racters than the Tasmanians. Latrobe seems from 
the first to have realised the gravity of the situation ; 
but he had no really capable men at hand to help him, 
and, hcjwever great his personal exertions might be, the 
formation of governing machinery out of nothing, for 
a population that doubled itself each year, was a task 
beyond his powers. From the commencement the 
regulations and licensing arrangements which had 
been formulated by Deas 'rhompson for New South 
Wales were adopted by Ljitrobe, but though they 
might be satisfactorily worked with a comparatively 
small collection of men, they were quite unsuitable 
to the turbulent crowds which had gathered at 
llallaarat and Hendigo. The monthly inspection of 
the licenses of forty thousatnl unwilling nuMi is a by 
no means light task, and the sy.slem adopted was 
ojKiri to very great abuse in its application. Those 
wh(j had licenses objeclid strongly to being con¬ 
stantly reejuired to produce them to satisfy suspicious 
officials, while those who had not liciMises had but 
little difficulty in .secrelint; thi*mselves and evading 
the activity (jf troopers. Acts of riot ;ind lawlessness 
were before long not infrecjuent. Hushranging f)e- 
came common. The gold escorts were waylaid and 
robbed aftlT the troopers who were jirotecting them 
harl been shot. Kven vessels in the harbour were 
attacki-fl and plundercfl. 

Much of this crime was tr.iM fl to th(‘ 'rasinanians, 
and special legislation was passed to protect the 
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colony from further inroads from this (|uarler. By 
the Convicts Prevention Act of 1852 all persons 
cominfj^ from Tasmania were recpiiri fl to prove that 
thej' were not convicts before they were permitted to 
land, and the ca|)taiii of any vessel which conveyed a 
convict to a Victorian port was made liable to a fine 
of £100. But it was too late to take protective 
measures; the harm had already been done; and all 
the undesirable people from Tasmania who could by 
hook or by crook ^et a passat^e a( ross th(! straits had 
arrived. A s|)irit of discontent was inseparable Iroin 
the miners occupation. 'Phe very j^ood fortune of 
some bred dissatisfaction in the breasts of others, and 
the an^er of those who had toiIc*d all day in the heat 
to wash out next to notliing was but natural when 
they were pounce<l upon by the police and com¬ 
manded to show thc«; lic ense. Some men of course 
were doinj^ well, and at one time probably many 
were winning from £40 to £^o worth of »^old a day ; 
but for every stroke of luck there must h.ive been 
many bitter disapi)ointments. The life of a miner 
was roui;h in the extreme, and a lar^e proportion of 
those who flocked to the di^^iie^s wi re (juile unpre- 
pared for the hardships and discomloits with which 
they had to contend. 

The crowd at the j^old-fields was comprised of men 
of every class and nearly every national it}'. The 
banks of the Yarrowee presented a stranj^^c appear¬ 
ance, with the ea^er line of nu n staiuliiu^ shoulder 
to .shoulder, washing in the nuulily water the dirt 
brought them from time to time by a companion. 
A little further back the earth was cut into in- 
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iiiimrrable hcilcs, flanked by i^reat mounds of red soil, 
in and around which men busily ran or duj^’ with 
fevcrisli eneri^y. At nij^ht llie scene was even more 
w'cirdly curious, for the j^larin;^ lights of the llieatres 
and jjro^' shanties joiiu-d w ith the flariiu; torches and 
fires of the miners in throw int^ into stroni^ relief the 
shadow’s of the tents and their W'ild surroundiiij^s. 
Above all rose the hum of a city, broken now' and 
a^^^ain bj* bursts of noisy revelry. Wealth easily won 
was as readily squandercfl, and thi* lucky dii^i^er 
showered ijold with a fr(‘i‘ hand. Prices were e::orbi- 
t.mt, for the miner drunk with fortune seldom asked 
for chanj.ie, and the style of livin*; generally was reck¬ 
lessly extravagant. 

'riie oppressive prosp(»rity of their neighbours, how¬ 
ever, caused discontent on the p.irt c>f thos»* on whom 
fate had not yet smiled, and the feeling of irritation 
against the authorities w.is angmentcil by the si r.imb- 
ling, inefficient administiation of the law'. 'I’wice a 
week “digger hunts '' were held by the police, and all 
miners who could not jjroduce their lici-nses w’i*re 
seized and taken off to the commissioiu’is’ cam|>, 
being usually chained to the surrounding trees, until 
that official was ready to deal with them. Often 
their tents were burnt by the police, and not infre¬ 
quently inislak(!S were made and flagrant injustice 
|)erpetraled upon those who had hitherto ofieyed the 
law'. W hile the fei-ling at th(‘ gold fields was in this 
irritable state, the (leweminent blindly endeavoured 
to double the license fee, which even then was costing 
more than its value to collect. Lalrobe’s new execu¬ 
tive council consifliTed that in view of the large 
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extra expenditure involved iti the retaliation and 
inainten.incc of ordirr at the ijold-fu'lds, the sum ol 
thirty shillint;.s per month was not a sufficiently lar^c 
conlrihiition to the puolic re\enue hj’ those who were 
so rapidly winniiiL;' fo.tunes from the soil. Oblivious 
of the unfortunates who had suffi'red and toiled in 
vain, Latrohe was un;*ed to raise the nionthlv' fee foi 
a permit to die; for ti'old to ^3. A notice was there¬ 
fore promulj;.iled in the (lovernment (itizr/Zi', in 
Decembi'r, 1S51, to tlu! effect that from the com¬ 
mencement of the folIt»\\'in;i )'ear the increased rate 
would be demanded. It was alst> hopi'd that by this 
step many would be induced to desert the fh\‘^i;iiu;s 
for more settled occui)ation ; for all other industiies 
wi*re crippli'd by the dearth of labour, and prices 
and \va‘;es in the towns and indeed throuyjiout the 
settlement had risen ui u dieanl-of fitpires. K\n\ at 
tlu* ruinous lales offered it was impossible to obtain 
servants, so that evei)' one, the most wealthy in¬ 
cluded, had to perform the meanest domestic oflices 
for themselves ; while it was probable that, unless 
some chai\c;e were effected, the comini; harvest would 
remain uiv^arnered, and the flocks unshorn. Com¬ 
munication with ICn^land and elsewhere was almost 
completely suspended. No sooner did a vessel let j^o 
her anchor in Hobson’s Ikay than the crew'deserted 
and went to try their fortunes at the dii;e.inp,s. 

All sorts of stroni^ measures to prevent the de¬ 
population of the towns were iiii;ed up(Mi the be¬ 
wildered governor, but they were all impracticable, 
and the raising of the license fee was the only expe¬ 
dient which could be resorted to with the remotest 
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prospect of success. lUit at Bendigo, liallaarat, and 
elsewhere there were men only waiting for a favour¬ 
able Opportunity to defy a government which they 
knew was weak, and towards which they had no feel¬ 
ings of lo) ally or resj^ect A few flays after the pub¬ 
lication of the Garcttc notice meetings were held near 
Mount Alexander, aiul language was used which 
augured ill for the maintenance of order in the future. 
So hostile did the mining population appear that the 
(hnernment was filled with apprehension, for in the 
case of any serious o|)position being offered to tlu; col¬ 
lection of the tax there was not sufficient force avail¬ 
able to compel it. I.at robe’s advisers wavered. On 
the 15th (if December a meeting numbering from 
twelve to fourteen thousand persons Wcas held at 
Forest (!rcek, and a few (Lays afterwards a similar 
gathering assembled at Geelong. The proposed fee 
was denouiK'ed as exorbitant and tyrannical, and the 
exaction of fitly fee whatever from miners was described 
as an impfisiticjn (if an imViuiUius “capitation tax (iii 
labour.” This turned the scale, and the (Jovernment 
(ill the 13th of December withdrew the notice which 
had prfidiiced the storm. 

Latrobe recognised the serious blow' that had been 
struck at the autlvirity of government, but he was 
thankful fiir the cciinparative peace wdiich follow'ed 
capitulation, liy this time the population had increased 
enfirmously, and the extravagance of the miners had 
made trade so jirofitable that many werr induced to 
ffirego the diggings and cater for the wants of their 
inhabitants. JVices remained high, but a develop¬ 
ment of other industries to(ik place more cciinmen- 
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siiratc with the growth of the coinitiiinitj'. The flood 
of immigrants continued to flf»w as strongly as ever 
towards the shores of Victoria, and the hf)tels and 
accommorlalioii houses in Meibom tie were quite in> 
sufficient to provide shelter for the crowds of new¬ 
comers. In the resetves and open spaces the ad- 
vcnturcis pitched their tents, but as at these canvas 
towns there were no sanitary provisions, and no proper 
control, cleanliness and even ordinary decency were 
an impossibility. At length the miseries of the im¬ 
migrants, many of whom found themsilves on land¬ 
ing in the midst of surroundings utterly different to 
anything they had expc'cted, excited the pity and 
benevolence of the other residents. 'remporary 
sheltt'is were erected to house the families who could 
find no accommodation, and hulks in the bay were 
secured for the use >1 '^ingle women. The cost of 
these arrang(*ments were partly borne by the Govern¬ 
ment and partly defrayed out of private cuntri- 
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TIIK KliKKKA sro< KADK. 

(1853-1857.) 

I\ 1*^52 a despatch was n r(*ivefl from the Secrotaiy 
of Slate for the Colonics announciin^ that tin* I'jiijlish 
(iovcrnincnl had dctcrniinrcl to liand over lo the 
various pn)vin(cs the revcniu? dcaived from jv^old, 
since il was thoupjit that the increased cost of p,overn- 
inent on account of llic j^old-fields would make* it 
necessary for all the colonies affecterl to lart^ely 
increase the charge for p(»lice, as well as the ex- 
j)enditiirc for <;cneral purposes. At the same time 
I.atrobe’s fmajXT for reinforcements was complied 
with, and fifty i)olice were despatched from Knejand 
and a man-of-war ordered round to Hobson’s Hay. 
'1 hese additions to the local forces were sorely neede<l, 
for the difficulty of j^uardint^ the traffic on the roads 
to and frf)m the ^old-fields had been increased by 
the opening of the Oven’s dij-jt^in^s in June, and the 
spirit of resistance, which had prown [^neatly since 
the concessions with retjard to the increase to tliti 
license fee, made it necessary for the authoritks to 
be crmtinually in readiness to fjuell anticipated out- 
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breaks. Latnjl)c to be free from Ihe iiecessitj' 

of colli'clinij a tax wliich was expensive and odious 
to it‘: conlril)iitors, and. willi this end in view, reeoni- 
nieiided that an exp. u't duly on in,Id should be 
substitutivl for the license lee, only such an amount 
beinjj^ charin'd for a licenst* as wouhl eiisun* the 
r(‘;pstralion ol those ;iulhoris(‘d to tlii; for i;<)ld. d'lu* 
ICxport Duly lb ‘11 was introduced, and in^t as far as 
the secoml readini^ in the Council, but at the diLi;.;in;.;s 
the (iovt'inors actions wt*re misivpresiMitcd and mm iI 
as a further incentive to riot. Meetini^s were held 
at h'orest (‘reek, at which it was determined to refusi- 
lo |)ay any license fix* at all if an export duty were 
ch.ir!4'ed ; and at other place's, more especiiill\ at 
()veirs, crowds bi'^an to L^et alarminL;l\’ insuhiudinaU- 
Members became frii^htened, aiul the lh‘ 11 , which was 
the bef^inniiVvj of tlu* (^‘sa^ter which clouded Sii 
Cliarles Ilotham’s rule, was shelved. 

A serious distill bailee took place eaily in the 
following }var at In^resl C'reek. It was caused by 
a mistake on the part of the jiolice, who burnt 
the tent of an innocent man under the imiiression 
that he w'as eni;ai;ed in illicit sellini; of sjiirits. 
Ilis friends and associate's were justl\' iiuliipiant 
and the ever ready agitators saw their chance. 
Meetin^.s to denounce the authorities were held. 
Inflammatory notices were ported all e»ver the dii;- 
ginp^s, but it was evident that a desire for a rupture 
with the government was quite .is stroni; .a motive 
with the le.iders as any sympathy with tlu* sulfi'rer. 
'Ihc man w'hose tent had been desti cned was com¬ 
pensated; but further signs of discontent followed. 
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At the beginning of August, a deputation from 
Castlcmaine and Bendigo waited upon Latrobc to 
make certain complaints and recpicsts, which were 
very like threats and demands. Tlie license fee they 
said must be immediately reduced to los. a month, 
paid monthly or quarterly at the option of the licensee ; 
facilities should be given to miners for the purchase 
of land for cultivation, and the mining population 
should be directly rei)resented in the Legislature. 
Latrobe said he would con.sider what they had laid 
before him, but the deputation, disappointed at 
not having obtained .some definite undertaking 
from the Governor, called a public meeting in Mel¬ 
bourne, which w«is largely attiaided, and was cha¬ 
racterised by si)i*eches of gri*ater violence than 
wisflom. At Jk’iidigo it was decided to t.ike united 
action to force a reduction of the fee. It was de¬ 
termined that a few men should tender los. to the 
0 )minissi(»n for the September license, and that the 
others should abstain from taking out any license at 
all until a favourable decision by the Government had 
been arrived at. On the day on which the fees were 
payable, Latrobe promulgated a lengthy reply to the 
deputation. He jxiinted out th.at whereas the direct 
cost of administering the gold-fields had amounted 
sf) far to the revenue derived from licen.ses 

and gold export had only amounted to a little over 
^460,000; so that the demand for smaller taxation 
was unreasonable, while, moreover, it was not in his 
power to alter the amount until a law h;ul been 
passed by the (^)uncil. Latrobe appears U) have 
been sanguine that his reasoning would be heeded, 
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and expressed to the Secretary of Slate a belief that 
“ the license for September, not\vithstaiulin<v; all the 
parade of resistance, would be taken out without 
any cxlra(jrdinary compulsory measures bein^ had 
recourse to.’* 

Nevertheless, he thoiu^ht it desirable to at once 
send reinforcements to the disaffected distiicl, and 
as a further sop to the a^cjrieved di^^ers a resident 
of IJeiidi^o was nomiiuatcd to the (Council. But this 
gentleman was unfortunately rcinuliated by those 
whom he was su|>j)oscd to represent, and ro^giicd. 
On August the 27th, a procession containing about 
two thousand persons marched by the Commissioners 
camp, and firerl shots into the air as a menace, while 
those deputed to lender the 10s. fee peifinmed their 
part. Their attitude was determined, and the Chief 
Cold Commissioner and the Chief Commissi(>ner of 
Police sent off in hot haste to I^trolx* to report what 
had occurred, and to urge that “the reduction of the 
license fee, if not its abolition altogether, is inevitable.” 
That the miners would bitterly resist any attempt to 
collect the prescribed 30s. was evident, and the 
scared olTicials trembled to think what wmiUl liappcn 
“ if blood should once be shed.” With such advici' 
from those whose duty it would be to enforce the 
law, Latrobe yielded. Instructions were sent hurriedly 
to liendigo that no attempt was to be matle to assert 
the power of the Government. If the miners refused 
to pay the fee no steps were to be taken to compel 
them, although Colonel Valiant, with one hundred 
and fifty of the 40th Regiment was sent to take 
command so that fully four hundred and fifty 
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police and soldiers were on the field. To take 
the places of the soldiers thus withilrawn from 
Melhounie the FJcctra landed marines and blue 
jackets to ^uard the [jaol, and Latrobe appealed to 
Sydney and Hobart for reinforcements. In both 
cases, men were promptly dispalched to his aid, but 
as by the time they arrived the <lij^^i^ers and not the 
(lovernment ruled the colony, they ha«l but little to 
do. A mei'tinLj was held in Melbourne, at which the 
(jovernor was fjrimly conijratulated on his surrender, 
and affairs lapsed into the ominous tran(|uillity which 
precerled a more violent storm. Latrobe had long; 
crime to the conclusion that ho was imsncressful. 
Although he had bravel)' done his best, he was not 
strong nr)r determined enough for the difficult position 
which he orcupi('d ; and when |)ermission to retire 
fiom the (iovernment was granted, ho gladi}' left 
charge whi( h was beset w ith finaiK i.d aiul revo¬ 
lutionary difficulties. 

Sir Charles Ibjtham, a distinguished r)fficer, W'as 
a|)poifited to succeed him, and arrived in the colony 
in Jun(‘, i«S5.p 

There u'ere many matters rcr|uiring Ilotham’s 
immediate attention. The financial jKisition w'as 
critical. 'I he estimates of expenditure f(»r the year 
exceeded the anticipated revenue by a third, and 
already there w'as a deficit of over 1,000,000. ICven 
the estimate of n. venue .shr)W’ed no likelih(jocl of being 
realised, unless great reforms were introduced. In all 
the public departments, the most .scandalous waste 
and mismanagement was going on, and although 
there were fully 60,000 men at the diggings, only 
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14,000 licenses Iiiul been taken out for June. In July 
the Cliief C'ummi.ssinner was directed to pay more 
attention to the co’.ltction of the fees, and a sub¬ 
stantial incieasi- tool, place, hut the .sum obtained w.as 
still uinler oni'-thiio of what mi”ht leasonahly have 
been expecteil. In .September, llotham urjted the 
Commissioner to make a further effuit, and ordered 
that the Assistant ( ommissioner should twice a wiek 
“search for unlicensed miners” ; and hehim elf made 
a tour of the tjohl-fields to see with his own e\.-, the 
pcsiplc and the onhials with whom he had io deal. 
Wherever he went he was enthusiastically leceived, 
but hardly had he letnrned to Melbourne when a 
drunken brawl prodiicitl the outbreak whuh had 
been hoverinj,; on the horizon for \ ears. 

A miner named i.nnes S.obie fell out in the eaily 
hours of tl-.e morin.i.'. .f the (ith of October with 
one Hently, a 'rasuMiiian e.N convict, who kept a 
di.sreputable public house .it Ikill.i.irat, known as 
the hanc-k.'i Hotel. In .1 scrimm.i.L;e .Scoliie w.is 
killed. HentK', his wife, .md a m.ni n.imed hainl! 
were airested and tried belore the local bench of 
majtistrates, of which Mr. Dewes w.is the chairman. 
They were acciuilted, although the evidi'iiie against 
some of them w.'is strong, and the .'ipp.irent perversion 
of justice amused a tumult iu which ilu' friends of 
Scobie swoie that they would theiuselve-- punish 
Hently for the murder since the l.tw courts were 
corrupt, (hi the 17th of October, thoiis.mds of in¬ 
furiated men surrounded the I'mek.i Motel, which 
was (]uickly pillaged and burnt to the proiind. The 
inmates narrowly e.scaped dcstiuctiou, and were only 
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saved from the vLMijjcancc of the mob by the 
military and police. Hotham saw that something 
must be dcjiie at once to allay the irritation, and 
offered a reward for the capture of Scobie’s murderers, 
and appcjinted a commissioner to inciuire into the 
charges against Dewes. Hently and two other men 
were again arrested, and this time convicted and 
heavily sentenced ; and three of the rioters at lienlly’s 
Hotel also suffered short terms of imprisonment for 
their share in the riot. Ilotham remembered La- 
Irobe’s ex|)erience at Hendigo, and determined to 
make preparations for the worst, as in the present 
temper of the miners it was difficult to foretell how 
serious the worst might be. l^y October 21st, 430 
military and pcjlice had been collected at Ballaarat, 
under Captain J. \V. Th(imas of the 40th Regiment, 
w ho was instructed to enforce the law “ when called 
upon to do .so, without regard to the consecjuenccs 
which might ensue.** At the diggings the .storm 
gathering rapidly. A ** Reform LeagucC* was formed, 
anrl a deputati(m despatchecl to the Governor to 
“demand** the release of the three imprisoned rioters. 
But Hotham was not so pliable as Latrobe, and the 
menace implied in “ demand ** had no effect upon 
him. 

A commission hafl already been apjiointed to 
make full i!ic|uiry into the* administration of the 
gold-fields, and Hotham referred the miners* delegates 
to that body promising to gi\e effect to its recom¬ 
mendations. In other matters brought before him 
he expressed a flesire to meet the views of the mining 
population, so far as it was legally possible for him 
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to do so, but he was firm in his determination to 
refuse any favours which were soiij^ht with threats. 
I'he delcj^atcs returned to those who sent them with 
the Governors rei^ly, 'mt the motley crew who had 
become aware of tlv'ir strenj^th at tlie Hendi^(» 
trouble in the previous year were intolerant of 
control, and resented the firmness and strength so 
unexpectedly shown by the executive. Their 
words and actions became more violent. On the 
2tSth of November a detachment of the 12th Ke,L;i- 
rnent, when entering Hallaarat, was hustled, and a 
waggon overturned, injuring a drummer- 
boy, and the next day a huge meeting was held on 
Hakcry Hill. Open revolt against the authorities 
was decided upon ; a flag was hoisted and a bonfire 
made of licenses. Ilotham was in constant com¬ 
munication with 'riioiiia*, and mes.sages in cypher 
passed rapidly from one to the other. Open de¬ 
fiance of the law could not be tolerated, and a 
crisis was inevitable. Ilotham therefore directed 
that the licenses should be inspected as usual, and 
on the 30th of November a commissioner with a 
police escort set out to perform the tluly. They 
were received with showers of stones, and even 
when reinforced were unable to quell the disorder, .so 
that the Riot Act was read and the military called 
to disperse the miners, several of whom were taken 
prisoners. 

The insurrectionary movement had now a.ssurned 
definite .shape. It was filly de.scribed l)y the Gold 
Commissioner as “a stnmg democratic agitation by 
an armed mob,” and the license was only the occa- 
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sion, but not the cause of the outbreak. On the 
eveninj^* of the 30lh of November, clrillinjj^ was 
commenced by the insuri^ents on Ikikery Hill, and 
Peter Lalor was eK*cted loader. Arms, stores, horses, 
and ammunition were forcibly seized, and the roads 
to Melbourne and Geoloiv^ watched with a view to 
intercej)tinj^ reinforcements, should they be sent to 
the authorities. On the tst of December shots were 
fired into T homas’s camp, and it was thoui,dit ad¬ 
visable to take special precautions at ni,L;ht as an 
attack was anticipated early in the followine, nu»rn- 
ini(. The troojis were therefore continuously under 
arms. At 4 a.m. a detachment was sent to dis^ 
perse an armed body which had assembled on 
bakery Hill, but the mob retired before the military. 
Hater in the day, the camp was .surroimdefl by 
about two thousand armed men, who threatiaied 
but eventually witlulrew. On the same afteriuxin 
Mr. Amc)s, a |L;'(»ld commissioner, reached Captain 
TTumias with the tidiin^s that an entreiKhinent was 
bein[4 f(jrmc*d at luirek.i Hill, and that he had been 
attacked and plundered. Reinforcements ha*I U'ft 
Melbourne on the ist of December, under Major- 
(jeneral Nickle, but Thomas saw that his opportunity 
had now come, f«ir by att.u kin^ the luireka position 
at niii^ht or in the veiy early mornin^^ he would 
probably find all the iiisup.'ents collected in one: spot 
and so be free of fears of an assault on the camp in 
his absence. 

At 2 .Y) a.m. on Siiml.iy, the 3rd of Dc * c'lnber, 
1S54, the soldiers and pc»lire were' mustered. One* 
bundled mounted men, .sc*venty of whom were police. 
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and 196 foot (152 bclonj^ing to llio 12th and 4olh 
Roginionts), comprised the attacking f^rcc. At 3 
a.m. Ibcy left the cami), and in about thirty minutes 
readied the slo- kadc, which had been described by 
y\mos. I'lieir moven.ents had, however, been per¬ 
ceived, for the warning shots of sentries were heard 
before they got far from their camp. Wlieii the 
.soldiers were within about a hundred and fift)* yards 
of the entrenchment the diggers opened a brisk fire, 
which was returned by the militai*}’ and police; as 
they gradually closed on the rebels. The en-; ige- 
ment was .short but sharp. W’ilh one rush the 
.soldiers carried the barric.ide. 'fhe insurgi-nts* flag 
was lorn down, and all who were found within the 
.stockade were captured, while many others were 
intercepted by the mounted force as they fled dow n 
the hill or endeavouivd ^o hide themselves behind 
anything which appeared to offer shi*Uer. No 
than a hundred and Iw'eiily prisoners 
back to Hallaaral, but the lo.s.ses on be 
heavy. Captain Wise, of the 40th Regim 
a fatal w'ound, and thirteen more of the 
wounded most .severely. On the day tifie 
ment, (ki|)tain Thomas wrote, “ 1 ha\ 
believe that there were not less than th 
the .spot, and I know that many have since 
their wounds.’* The effect of tlu‘ ummsi' on the 
mining population w^as immediate. In the same 
despatch w'hich is quoted above, it w as stated “ that 
the police now patrol in small bodies the U*nglh and 
breadth of the Ikillaarat gold-fields williout threat.s 
or insult.” 

18 
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Tlic gvncral feeling at liallaarat seems to have 
been one of relief. 'fhe adminislralion of the 
ordinary law was bad, hut the terrorism of the rebel 
leaders was infinitely worse. By this bold stroke 
on the p.irt of the executive, the law had been 
vindicated, but it soon became ai)i)arent that the 
sympathies of the bulk (^f the people were with the 
miners, and the commission which Ilotham had 
appointed re|)orled that the diggt‘rs had genuine 
cause for complaint. 1 he same feeling which had 
been shown in Melbounu* in favour of the rioters at 
]k‘ntly*s Hotel appeared again in sup|)orl C)f the 
rebel leaders, who were now' to be trit*d for high 
treason. Public meetings were held in different parts 
of the colony, at which resolutions exonerating the 
offenders from blame w ere unanimously pas.sed. The 
failure of the prosecution w^as a foregone conclusion, 
although the evidence in support of the charge was 
cxcei)tionally strong ; for no jury was likely to con¬ 
vict in the face of the open tlireats which were freely 
made in the press and elsewhere. Early in I1S5S the 
case in the criminal court commenced. Thiiteen 
prisoners were in the dock, but each one was in turn 
acquitted and received with wild hu/./as by a mixed 
crow'd w’ithin and outside the building as he regained 
his liberty. 

Sir Charles Ilotham lost no time in redt'eming his 
promise to the dcputatic»n from Ballaarat, that he 
would give effect to the recommendation of the com¬ 
mission. An Act w'as passed by the (\>uncil abolish¬ 
ing the licen.se fee, and substituting “Miner’s Rights,” 
the payment for which was t>nly twenty shillings per 
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annum. A miner’s right also carried with it repre¬ 
sentation in the Council, and two members each 
were allotted to Hendigo, I^allaarat, and Castlemainc, 
and one each to the \voca and Oven’s gold-fields, so 
that, although beaten at Eureka, the miners got their 
way, obtained freedom from taxation, and gained 
rei)resentation in tlie Legislature. In December, 1S5.1, 
municipal institutions had been established, and a 
large measure of local government having been 
granted to the inhabitants, the complaint of un¬ 
popular and tyrannical government was foi ever 
removed. 
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The troubles of Sir Charles Ilotham did not end 
with tile capture of the luueka stockade, and the 
completion of the labours of the j^old commission. 
Years of reckk.-ss extravagance and incompetent 
financing had reduced the treasury to the veri^e of 
bankruptcy, and although sunounded with the in¬ 
surrectionary difficulties which have alrearly been 
described, the (jin'ernor did his utmost to remodel 
the administration of jiublic finance, with the result 
that his labours were crowned with complete success. 
'I'he way in which matters were bein^ conducted by 
the (xistiiu^ ministers can be fathered from the fact 
Uiat the estimates for 1S55, as presented to Ilotham 
for his approval, showefl an anticipated exj)enrliture 
of no less than /^2,226,6i6 in excess of the probable 
revenue. The Governor personally examined the 
various items, and then apjiointed a committee of 
finance by whose help he was enabled to reduce 
the estimates of expenditure by over two millions, 

a6o 
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and so to rcorifani.se the whole s\ stem of audit and 
disbursement that at the end of the year the actual 
deficit was not ino»o than ;{^S3,d68. The revised 
rctjulations proved f ffcctivc, and by the end of 1857 
all fears of impending national bankruptcy were 
removed, the surplus in the treasury standing at 
no less than ;f6oy,638. Meanwhile a select com¬ 
mittee had been appointed, as in New South Wales, 
to consider Sir John Pakington’s despatch, with regard 
to the proposed new constitution. 

A lb'll was drafted, providing for two hou.se.^ both 
of which were to be elected by the people. But one 
was to be founded on a higher property qualification, 
and was to be more especially rcpiesenlativc of those 
persons who were in po.sscssion of large property 
interests witliin the colony. The Upper House, or 
Legislative Council, was to have a life of ten year.s, 
but in order that the electors .should have a constant 
opportunity of exprc.ssing their views, it was arranged 
that every two years, a certain number of members 
were to retire in rotation, and ag.iin submit them¬ 
selves to election. The Legislalivi: Assembly was 
intended to be an entirely democratic body, and on 
the suffrage designated every adult m.de, including 
the unstable mining population, had a vote ; so that 
an absolute majority could alwaxs be obtained by 
the labouring classes. There was one very great 
difference between the powers of the Council in 
Victoria and those of .similar bodi(*s m the two 
adjoining colonics ; for, whereas both .it Sydney and 
Adelaide under the terms of the Ton^titution Acts 
the Legislative Council and the Assembly had 
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equal authority in iv;^ar(l to Money Ihlls, with the 
one exception that such Bills to be inlrotluced in 
the Lower House, in \''ictoria, on the other hand, the 
Council was given specifically the jn)wer to reject, but 
not to alter Ih'lls involving expenditure or the 
imposition of taxation. Tin’s difference is more 
es[)ccially worthy of note as, before the new Parlia¬ 
ment had been long in existence, it led to some of 
the greatest constitutional difliculties which have 
ever been cxperieiice(l in any of the Australian 
colonies. The measure as drafted by th<‘ local 
(a^uncil was agreed to in England, and on the -‘»jrd 
of November, 1855, the new Constitution and re¬ 
sponsible government were proclaimed. 

The attainment of i)olitical freedom w’as clouded 
by the death of Sir Charles IIt)tham, whose labour; 
on behalf of the colony haci been loo much for his 
health. In he died literally in harness, over¬ 

whelmed by the onerous duties of his responsible 
office, h'or some months affairs were administered 
by the military commander, and then Sir Henry 
Harkly arrived tc) take charge of the Gt>vernmcnt. 
Being [)ossc*ssed of iniuli tact and ability, he was 
able to .stecT the new l\irliamentary bark through 
its early difficulties. In the first year of its existence 
a healed dis|)Ute arose o\ira suggestion to conduct 
the election for both houses by secret b.dlot, and a 
measure embodying this arrangement was (‘veninally 
passed, though the ministrv suc( umbi‘d in the con¬ 
flict. Before the (’onstitiition had had a fair trial, 
the demorratic: party commenced to tinker it; in 
1857 the i)roperty (lualificalion of members of the 
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Assembly was abolished, and universal suffrage for 
electors at the same time esljiblishcd. 

The restless enterprise of the people showed itself 
in other ways than pi litical conflict, and they entered 
heartily into the work of opening up the interior of 
the continent. 

In 1860 a Melbourne merchant offered £1,000 for 
the furtherance of exploration, aiul the Royal Society 
of Victoria undertook to organise an ex])edilion to 
cross the continent. A sum of /'3,400 was sofjii 
subscribed, and the Victorian (joverninent gi 'iited 
£6 jOOL\ and brought tweiity-si.x camels from Arabia 
at a cost of ;^j,ooo more. The most comi)lete 
arrangements were made, and Robert O’ll.ira Hurke 
was appointed leader, with G. J. L.indt'lls as second 
in command. W. J. Wills was to make scientific 
observations, and •» other scientific men and eleven 
subordinates were also 'lent, together with twent}-- 
eight horses to carry the baggage. On August 20, 
i860, the long train of horses and camels left Mel¬ 
bourne amiilst great enthusiasm, and all went well 
until the Murrumbidgee was re»iched. Here Ikirke 
(luarrellcd with Landells, and the latter, in conse¬ 
quence, resigned. Wills was promoted to he second in 
command, and the party then .starting again, kept 
together until they came to Menindie, on the Darling, 
where Rurke left a man named Wright, with half the 
expedition, and him.sclf pushed on rapid!)', instructing 
Wright to follow more leisundy. With .si.\ men and 
half the horses and camels, Hurke am! W’ills .set off, 
and on the banks of Cooper’s ('nek, finding fine 
pastures and plenty of water, foriiietl a depet, and 
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waited for Wric^ht, who, however, did not ap{)ear. 
After some time had been lost, Hiirke determined' to 
wait no lonL;er, but to make a rapid journey to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. He therefore left four of his 
men, with si.\ camels and twelve horses, at the depot, 
instriu ting them to remain for three months, and if 
he did not return within that time to consider him 
dead and return to Menindie. 

On the iGth of December, Ikirke, Wills, and two 
companions started, takini( with them six camels and 
one horse, which carried provisions for thret' months. 
After followin;4 Cooper's C'reek for some way, they 
struck off to the north, till they came U) h'.yre Creek, 
but soon rindin'^ that it turned eastward, they left its 
banks and marched due north, keepini; alon?^ the 
140th meridian. The country was covered with 
forests of boxw’o(jd, altc*rnatini^ with rich and wt'll- 
w'atered j)lains, and after a fmv weeks they came 
upf>n a fine stream, runnini; north, the I'linders, 
which entered a larj^c* river, on whose banks was 
most luxuriant tropical ve^jetation. lJurke lunv 
hurried forward .so fa'-t that one by one the camels 
.sank exhausted, and having the tw’o men to look 
after them, Hurkc and Wills set out by themselves 
(jii foot, and walked till they reaclu*d the .shores of 
the Gulf (jf ('arf)entaria. 'rheir little st(»re cif pro¬ 
visions w'as exhausted before they re^^'lined their 
friends, but they found the horses and camels ^nwitly 
improved by tlu*ir rest, and ready U) ir.ove south¬ 
wards. Ihit the heat and exertion had told .severely 
on the constitutions of all. 'fow^ards the (Mid of Man It 
their provisions beipui to fail ; a camel was tluMi j.hot 
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and its flesh dried, but in a month this too was tjonc, 
and the horse was killed. One of the men died a 
day or two after, and the remaining* thri'e were 
almost broken down. Four nionllis and a half after 
leaving the depot they reached it again, but it was 
still deserted, though they found a notice stating that 
their friends had left lliat same morning. The word 
“ dig ” was cut on a neighbouring tree, and buried 
beneath it they discovered a small supply of pro¬ 
visions. The three deserted wanderers rested for a 
con[)le of days, and then .started for Adelaide, 1 k\ tiise 
at Mount 1 lopeless, where Eyre had turned back in 
1.S40, there was now a large slu'cp station, and it was 
thought that it could not be more than one himdri'd 
and fifty miles di.stant. Wills opposed this plan, but 
Jhirke prevailed, and they .set out for Mount 1 lopeless. 
Till it was lost in e^'irshy thickets, they folK)wed 
Cooper’s ('reek, and then they had to slu^ot their last 
camel and dry its flesh, while they took a .short rest. 
They then turned soullnvards, but when w^ithin fifty 
miles of Mount Ilojicless they gave in, and turned to 
go back. After a weary journey they once more 
reached llie banks of Cooper’s Creek, and Burke .set 
out to seek some natives, who, w'hen fi)und, received 
him kindly, and showetl him how to gather tlie seeds 
from a kind of grass calk'd Nardoo. Bui it made 
them sick, «and failed to nourish them. Whilst they 
w’erc thus camped on Cooper’s Creek, below* llu.* 
(Iei)6t, the rest of the expedilitui ri*tuiiicd to seek 
them, for instead of follow'ing close!) on Burke, 
Wright had remained at Menindie lor over three 
months, and the party from the de[)dt was halfway 
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h:\ck lo llic Darling before it met him. Again they 
just missed oblaim’ng help, for finding no signs of 
Ihjrkc and Wills at the depot, and concluding that 
they had perished, their friends hastened homewards. 
Shortly after they had left, Wills set out by himself 
for the depot, on the chance of help having ai rived, 
but upon reaching it he found it was still deserted ; 
he thend'ore turned back to rejoin his companions. 
He was rapidly dying of hunger when he met somc‘ 
natist"', who received him in a friendly manner, helped 
him to their camp, and gave him food. For four da\'s 
he rested with them, and then started once more to 
fetch his friends. The journey was necessarily very 
slow, and when the three men returned the blacks* 
camp was d(‘serted. They staggered on a little further, 
and then, as Wills was completely broken down, they 
left him in a hut, and placing near him enough Nardoo 
to last eight days, started off again in (|uest of the 
natives. On the first day they travelled a fair dis¬ 
tance, but early on the second Burke gave in. He 
prayed his companion not to leavt! him till he was 
dead, for he felt he could live no longer. A few 
hours after dawn on the following day, lUirkc died. 
'I'he only survivor wandered on, and coming across 
an abandoned native camp, found a bag of Nardoo 
which would feed him about a fortnight, and with 
this pri/c he hurried back to the hut where he had 
left Wills. But the life of his friend was already 
ended, and once again he set out and found a 
tribe wh(» were hospitable and permitted him to 
slay with them. When the rest of the expedition 
returned to Victoria with the news that Burke and 
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Wills were lost, in all the colonics parties were 
ori^anisecl to go in search of the explorers. The 
Royal Society of Victoria equipped a small party, 
under A. W. Ilowitt, to examine the banks of 
Cooper’s Creek, and from Oiieensland an expedition 
was sent to the Gulf of C’arpentaria by .sea, and 
another from Rockhami>ton to the Gulf of Carpentaria 
overland, while from South Australia a party was 
despatched from the direction of Lake Torrens, and 
thence to Cooper’s ('reek. At length the Victorian 
party, after tracing the course of Coopt*r’s (!reek 
down-stream from the depot, came acro.ss tracks c^f 
camels, and before long some natives led the way to 
a cam[) where the only survivor was found, but so 
weak that lu! ct)uld .scarcely speak. 1‘he blacks were 
rewarded for their kindness with gifts of looking- 
glasses, gay pieces of ribbon, and other articles, and 
the .search party returned liomewards. Laler on 
the Victorian Government sent an expedition to 
bring the bodies of Hurke and Wills to Melbourne, 
where they were accorded a public funeral. 
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(1863 1893.) 

In 1863 Sir Henry Barkly rclirrd, and his place 
was filled by Sir Charles Darling, who, on his arrival, 
found the country in a very unsettled condition, and 
ripe for disorder. The crowds of people who had 
been attracted by the diggings were still nominally 
cngagevl in the search for gold, but by this time most 
of the alluvial workings had been exhausted, and the 
golden treasure could only be won from the quartz 
reefs after severe toil with the aid of expensive 
appliances. 

Those of the new-comers, therefore, who had a 
knowledge of other trades began to look about them 
for suitable employment, and amongst the artisans, 
who were seeking some outlet for their knowledge 
and energies, the idea became ix)pular that if once 
the im|)ortation of English and foreign-made goods 
were to be checked, the demands of the inhabitants 
of the colony would soon create the local manufacture 
of all sorts of articles with it, and a profitable market 
for the labour of all who desired to quit the diggings. 
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In otlicr words, a protective policy was advocated by 
the unemployed, and there were plenty of persons in 
the Lower House who were easily convincerl by any 
suggestions offered by their constituents. A Ibll was 
conseciuently introduced by the Ministry of Mr. 
McCulloch, imposing heavy duties on all articles which 
it was thought could be made on the spot, and passed 
by the Assembly by a considerable majorit)'. l^ut 
when it came before the Upper ('hamber it was un¬ 
ceremoniously rejected. The Ministry were indignant, 
a!id the relations bctweim the two houses became 
anything but cordial. Still the course taken by the 
('ouncil had been entirely constitutional, and the 
Assembly had no legal remedy or justifiable cause of 
complaint; Init Mr. McCulloch was not to be beaten. 
When the Appropriation Act was prepared, the whole 
of the Customs Duties Bill was incoq)orated in it, 
and again passed by the Legislative Assembly, and 
the Council were thus placed on the horns of a 
dilemma. By the special provision of the Constitution 
Act, they had no power to amend Money Bills, but if 
they rejected the Appropriation Act as it stood, it 
would mean that the Government would be utterly 
deprived of funds to meet the ordinary current 
expenses of administration. After seriously con¬ 
sidering which was the better course to take, it was 
determined to refuse to be tricked in* this way, and 
the Appropriation Act, with its obnoxious addition, 
WMs rejected.* 

The whole city w^'ls at once thrown into a ferment, 
and the Government began to collect cust :ns duties 
without waiting for the sanction of the Upper House. 
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This course was pronounced illegal when an appeal 
was made to the LawC’ourts, and a dissolution followed. 
In the new Assembly the number of members in 
favour of protection was materially increased, and 
the Duties Ibll was again passed and forwarded to 
the Council, but only to again meet with the same 
fate which it had previously suffered. The Ministry, 
therefore, resigned. Meanwhile, the absence of any 
Appropriation Act was causing much hardship and 
discomfort, l^ublic .servants could not receive their 
.salaries, and public creditors of all .sorts had to do 
without their mone}'. lUit the C'oimcil .showed no 
.signs of yielding, and cast the responsibility on the 
Government, which in its turn vilified the Council. 
Hut the .same ingenuity which had suggested the 
expedient of tacking the Customs Hill to the 
Appropriation Act .suggested a way of obtaining 
funds without parliamentary .sanction. Application 
was made to the Hank by the Government for an 
advance with which to pay the public servants, and 
after some difficulty ^^40,00 > was obtained and 
pnnnptly handed to the varioir^ creditors. No .scjoner 
had the money been spent than the Hank demanded 
its return, and at once brought an actif)n against the 
Government to recover the amount. No defcMice was 
offered, and a verdict was given in favour of the Hank, 
whereupon the treasurer was etiabled legally to pay 
money from the public coffers to meet the judgment 
of the Su[)reme Court. The .s«ime trick was resorted 
to over and over again, and Darling ac(juicsced in the 
proceedings, or, at any rate, dkl nothing to stop it. 
This contrivance reduced Parliamimtary government 
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to a farce, and the Council, which had some sense of 
the di^jnity of Parliament, seeing that Ihcy were being 
beaten, suggested a conference, and eventually passed 
the Appropriation Act and the Customs Duties Bill 
separately. 

The Imperial Governiiu*nt were displeased with 
Darling’s action, and pointed out to him that he 
should have taken steps to protect the Constitution 
from this hurles(|iie ; he was summarily recalled, his 
place being filled by the Right Honourable K II. T. 
Manners-Siitton. I'or a moment there was a lull in 
the conflict, and it seemed as if there might be some 
chance of parliamentary governmt'nt proceeding in a 
fairly orderly manner, on constitutional lines. Ihit 
the fighting instinct having once been aroused it was 
hard to allay it, and out of the old feud a new om* 
sprang. McCulloch brought forward a proi)osition to 
vote ;^20,ooo to Lady Darling to eompen.sate her 
husband for his loss of office, and the censure which 
had been pas.sed upon him by the Secretary of State. 
The Assembly readily agreeing to this arrangement, 
the money was duly voted. TIic Council thought that 
Darling had only met with his deserts, and refused 
ab.solutely to pass the Hill when it came before them. 
Again the obnoxious vote was tacked to the A[)pro- 
priation Act, and again the Appropiiation Act was 
thrown out by the Council. The luwv governor would 
not permit the tactics which had bee n winked at bj' 
Darling, and the whole machinery of the eounlrv* w\'is 
brought to a sudden .standstill. Fortunately at the 
critical moment the difficulty was solved In* Darling 
him.self for McCulloch received a letter from the 
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cx-i^ovcrnor, sayini^ that he had been amply compen¬ 
sated for his loss of office by the Imperial Government, 
and that he could not accept the money which it was 
proposed to vote to Lady Darliii" The Appropria¬ 
tion Act was theri‘fore passed by the t'ouncil witliout 
tlie ;«^20,ooo, and the political life of the colony 
settled down for some years, into comparative peace 
and (|uielncss. Tliere were still constant cliani^es in 
the ministry, but beyond this the only important 
alteration in the Constitution was the reduction of the 
property (pialification of both members and electors 
of the Upper Chamber. Numerous measures for the 
internal development of the country, and for the 
education and ^»eneral welfare of the ])eople were 
passed, without serious friction between the two 
houses. 

Hut in 1873, Sir James Ferguson Howen took office 
as Governor, and was shortl}' confronted by a similar 
difficulty to that which wrecked Darlinjjj, and wliich 
had been so hajjpily solved in the time of his imme¬ 
diate predecessor. A Hill li id been passed on this 
occasion by the Assembly, yranlin^ a salary of £ 2^00 
per annum to all members of the two houses, ilic 
principal object boinj^ to enable any man, however 
poor, to enter the political arena. At this time Mr. 
Graham lierry was Premier, and when the Payment 
of Members Bill was rejected by the Council he 
followed the course whicli had been taken by Mc¬ 
Culloch ten years previously, and embodied it in the 
Appropriation Act for the year. The Upper House 
t)nce more asserted its privilege, and threw it out, and 
once again the country was involved in a constitu- 
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tional crisis. The Government was powerless against 
the Upper Ilcmse, so they vented their spleen upon 
unoffending public officials. On Wednesday, 8lh of 
January, 1878, a Ga.:;eiic notice appeared, dismissini^ 
many hundreds of public, servants, and consternation 
was spread in the Civil Service from the highest to 
the lowest ranks. After a considerable interval, how¬ 
ever, which was occupied in mutual recriminations, 
the Appropriation Act, divested of the amounts for 
payment of members, was passed by the Council, and 
the mutilated public service was able to breathe 
ajj^ain. A petition was made to the Imperial Go\ern- 
ment to help the colony out of its continually recur- 
riuLj constitutional difficulties, and representatives 
from the Assembly hastened to lini>land to attempt 
to justify their action. The appeal was nevertheles.s 
fruitless, for it was pointed out that ample machinery 
was then in e.xistence for the settlement of all ordinary 
disputes, and that no intervention from outside could be 
more effective than ordinary intelligence and modera¬ 
tion on the part of the local legislature. The deci^sion 
of the Secretary of State remained unshaken by the 
eloc]uence of Herry, and he asserted tliat the Imperial 
Parliament would never consent to alter tlu^ consti¬ 
tution of Victoria at the request of one house only. 

Sir George ]h)wen was recalled, and succeeded by 
the Manjuis of Normanby, and parties in l*aiiiament 
beings more equal, there were for some years no 
violent political disturbances. In 1880 a coinpioinise 
was arrived at on the vexed questicm of the paxanent 
of members, and the Council passeil a Pill giviiiff 
salaries to the Lower IIou.se, and throwing out a 
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measure intended to confer the same rcmiineralion 
upon themselves. Durini:; all these years, although 
the Parliament of the c<3untry had spent much of its 
time in internal squabbles, many useful measures 
dealing both with social and industrial questions had 
found a j3lace in the Statute Book. The wonderful 
natural wealth of Victoria had caused enormous 
expansion in agricultural settlement, and a large 
amount of both English and local capital had been 
invested in undertakings promoting manufacture. 
A progressive railway policy was followed, almost 
all lines being constructed by the state with funds 
borrowed in iMigland, and the colony is now covered 
with a network of lines which is rather in advance 
of its real rc(]uirements. The sudden accession of 
enormous quantities of foreign money seeking invest¬ 
ment caused values to rise as suddenly, and Victoria 
entered upon a period of extreme inflation, which 
produced the ordinary accoini)animcnts of reckless 
speculation and gn^ss extravagance. The formation 
of a coalition Government removed in a great 
measure the check of a .«*trong opposition, and 
although many measures of popular utility were 
passed, the Government augmented the general ten¬ 
dency to gamble by a profuse expenditure of public 
money, especially upon the crc.ition (if many heavily 
endowed local bodies, such as harbour, irrigation, and 
water trusts. Apart from the recklessness of some 
of the financial operations of the colony, b(ith public 
and private, the people of Victoria have shown com¬ 
mendable enterprise in the di'velopment of the 
wonderful natural resources of the country. When 
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the return from the gold-fields fell off, a great propor¬ 
tion of the diggers resumed their regular occupations 
many became permanent settlers, and commenced 
the cultivation of the soil. The rich tracts, which 
won for the colony the name Australia Felix, arc 
now for the most part utilised for tillage and stock- 
raising. Much has also been done to bring the 
unwatered portions of the country into use by means 
of irrigation, and Victoria claims the distinction ol 
having been the first of the Australian group to in¬ 
stitute a public system of water conservation ami 
irrigation upon a large .se.ile. 'I'he extensive works 
undertaken are perhaps .somewhat in advance of the 
pre.sent necessities of the colony. Ihit tlu-ri: ran be 
no doubt that in the lime to come \’ictoria, from the 
grc.at fertility of its soil, the wealth of its mineral 
deposits, and the energy and enterprise of its inhabi¬ 
tants, will maintain a position .as one of the grc.itesi 
of the Australi.an States. 
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KVKN'IS KKOM 1826 TO l87|. 

Tiir territory which now forms \hr colony of 
Western Aiistnilia w.is first occii|)ii‘(l in iS!0, at the 
time when tiu* scare of setth'inent by tiu' h'rencli was 
at its heii^lit. Sir Ralph Darliny, who was then 
(h)vernor of New South Wales, contented himsi‘lf 
with sendiiv^^ a small military detachment to Kini^ 
(leorife’s Sound, and no effort was made to occupy 
the country for pastoral or ai»ricultiiral ])urposes. In 
the followinj^ however, flaplain Stirlinij, wliile 

cruisin[4 tiloncj the w'estern ';oast, was much struck 
with the beauty of a lar^c river which had been 
discovered by the Dutch in 1697, and called Swan 
River on account of the number of black swans whicli 
covered its waters. Stirlin;^’ wrote an enthusiastic 
description of the place, and as in lui^land at the 
moment land-hunger was very prevalent, the idea of 
forming a colony on entirely new principles in the 
country received considerable support, and was soon 
put into execution. Captain hVecmantle was de¬ 
spatched with a few men to do the pioneering work, 
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and Captain Stirling followed with some eight hun¬ 
dred of the intending settlers. So far all went well; 
but Freeinantlc, on his arrival, found that the land 
wliich had appeared so fair from the sea was in reality 
little but a barren, sandy waste, covered with dense 
scrub. He could find no harbour and no good site 
for a town, and when Stirling arrived at the beginning 
of June, 1829, practically nothing had been clone. 
P'or lack of a better situation, the emigrants landed 
on a bleak spot called Garden Island, and set to work 
to make temporary .shelters out of anything which 
came to their hands. "J'he misery of these first few 
months it would be difficult to describe ; and added 
to discomforts of the new-comers was the hoi)eIess- 
ncss of the futuri‘, engendered by the gloomy reports 
of the e.\i)loring parties, which were constantly being 
sent across to the mainland to seek a site on which it 
would be possible to form a town. At last a spot on 
the Swan River, where it broadens into large shallow 
lagoons, was decided upon; but it was many miles from 
the sea, and the river was u.^eless for navigation, as 
its mouth was blocked by a bar which made it impos¬ 
sible for a vessel of any size to enter. Frecmantle, 
which was little more than an exposed roadstead, had 
to be used as a port, and the goods of the settlers 
were landed on the beach and then carted miles 
across the sandy waste to Perth, as they called the 
prof)osed capital. 

The emigrants to Werstern Australia had been 
attracted by an indisc riminating desire to become 
large landed proprietors, and the whole scheme of the 
colony was based on the principle of barter in land. 
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The Governor and officials were paid in land ; land 
was offered in hujjc tracts to all who brouj^ht i)roi^crty 
to tlie country. The introduction of a piano carried 
a claim for so many acr.;s ; and the first fleet was 
loaded with every ima<jiuablc article, a great propor¬ 
tion being absolutely useless to people intending to 
do pioneering w'ork in a new country. Before the end 
of 1830, about a thousand new arrivals liad reached 
the colony, in thirty ships loaded with “property,** 
and then began a scramble for the promised estates, 
for almost all held land orders. The claimants for 
the largest areas had first choice of localities and 
promptly selected land as near as possible to the city, 
so that as the area became lower the intending 
farmers found their estates vanishing over a distant 
horizon. Blocks were granted, and marked off on a 
map which was remarl'nble on account of its c.xtremc 
simplicity ; for beyond the fact that, owing to the 
general run of the coast line, it was reasonable to 
suppose that land w'as there, no one knew anything 
about it, and it might have been an Eden or a wilder¬ 
ness. As a matter of fact it was the latter, and more¬ 
over it was already inhabited by black natives who 
were not prepared to recognise the title granted by 
the lavish Governor and generous officials in Perth. 
Under the scheme, for every X’3 w'orth of goods intro¬ 
duced into the colony, forty acres w^ere given, but the 
fee simple was not to be had b\' the grantee until 
IS. 6d. per acre had been expended on its improve¬ 
ment. 

Human beings, if over ten years old, were assessed 
at 6s. each, and one man, Mr. Peel, was granted 
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250,000 acres, with a possible extension to one million 
acres, at the rate of two Inindrcd fur cacli person 
whom he broiii^hl out answcriiiL;; to the above de¬ 
scription. This gentleman luid a very unfortunate 
experience. lie took three hundred st.-rvaiits and 
;^5o,ooo worth of floods and stock with liim, intend¬ 
ing to follow agricultural and pastoral pursuits on a 
large scale. IIis calculations were upset, however, by 
the quality of the soil, his servants deserted him, and 
his implements lay rusting unused, while the valuable 
live stock wancK-red off over the vast estate, many 
fiilling victims to a ])oi.sonous shrub which abounded 
in the district. IMr. Peel lost cvcrythitig ; but his 
case, although the amount at stake was larger, is 
only typical of what was going on all round. 'I'lic 
persons with smaller properties were no better off; 
and the more venturesome, who tried to reside on 
their distant estates, met their deaths for the most 
part from starvation or disease, far from their fellow- 
men, while not a few were sacrificed to the spears of 
the native tribes. 

'fhe prospects of the colony could not have been 
much more gloomy, and all who had the means 
returned to luigland or sought in the other provinces 
the fortune which there seemed no hope of finding in 
Western Australia. Immigration of labcnirers for¬ 
tunately ceased as .soon as an account of the real 
.state of affairs reached ICngland, and Governor Stir¬ 
ling was compelled to .seek aid from the Secretary of 
State for his almost starving subjects. Although no 
convicts had been directly sent to Western Australia 
previous to 1843, and the intention had been to keep 
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tills settlement at any rale free from the criminal 
taint, many licket-of-lcave or fret'd men from Tas¬ 
mania found their way to the new colony, and pro¬ 
duced the same troubles \'ith the native inhabitants 
which darken the pa^es of early Tasmanian his¬ 
tory. Acts of brutal cruelty provoked barbarous re¬ 
taliation, which was in its turn punished by the law, 
althou*;h the white men,the orij^inal trans”res.sors, were 
seldom called to account. When Governor llutt sue- 
ceeded Stirlini’, in 1838, the Government made an effort 
to improve the rel.it ions betw'een the aborii^ines and the 
settlers ; and wliile persons committing outrages on 
the natives were, if possible, severi'ly treated, sub¬ 
stantial remissii^ns of pureh.ise money for land w’ere 
made to those w'ho for two years continuously em¬ 
ployed a native in some useful office about their 
farms. Persons w'cre appointed to specially 

guard the interests of the black men, and to try and 
prevent collisions betwx'en the two races. Put the 
humane efforts of the Governor w’cre greatly crippled 
by want of funds. 

There is but little to record of the first fifty years 
of the history of Wi’stern Australia. Attempts 
W'ere made to induce settlement by exce|)tional f.ici- 
lities for ac(]uiring land, one of the speci.d fe.ilures 
of the arrangements being the issue of leases of Crow n 
land, entitting the holder to cultivate, and c:irr\'- 
ing a right of pre-emption at the expiration of the 
term of lease. The amount of good land near Perth 
was very limited, and the hope of discm eiing better 
pastures, and the great difficulty of getting away from 
the colony when once landed there, alone kept it 
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from being totally deserted. The first change o\ im¬ 
portance occurred in 1848, when a proposal w'as made 
by the English Government that Western Australia 
should receive convicts. Five years previously, boys 
from a penitentiary had been sent out; but they were 
not regarded as criminals, and their assignment was 
called “ apprenticing.” In 1845, a similar suggestion, 
that the tide of transportation should be directed to 
Western Australia, had been rejected by the in¬ 
habitants ; but three years of hopeless stagnation had 
produced a change, and Earl Grey’s offer was, in 184S, 
readily, although not unanimously, accepted. It was 
hoped that the cx|)enditurc of Government money, 
which a convict establishment and its guard would 
involve, would infuse a little life into the drooping 
energies of the settlement; while the fanning element 
in the poinilation thought that some relief from their 
difficulties might be obtained by the use of cheap 
convict labour on their estates. 'I'hesc anticipaticais 
were to some extent realised, and a market was pro¬ 
vided for the pastoral or agiicultural produce of the^ 
colonists. The slight advantage obtained was, how¬ 
ever, dearly bought, for the colony soon became little 
but a gaol, and the freaks of the convicts caused 
society, such as it was, to be in a continual state of 
apprehension. Industries gradually came into exis¬ 
tence, and a trade in timber became valuable ; for the 
magnificent jarrah forests and the sandal wood yielded 
a store which was always saleable. Pearls, lead, and 
guano were also discovered ; but even in the develop¬ 
ment of these gifts of nature a lack of enterprise and 
the want of capital made the results insignificant. 
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In 1845 Governor Ilutt retired, and the jjovern- 
inent was for twelve months administered by Colonel 
Clarke, and, on his death, for anf)ther year by Colonel 
Irwin. When, in 1848, Captain Fitzgerald, K.N., 
arrived to take command, two expeditions were being 
prepared to search for new pastures, and the success 
of one, which found a small plot of good land near 
Chaini)ion Bay, raised the sj)irits of the colonists. So 
great was the excitement, that the Governor himself 
journeyed to sec the new prize; but his trip was 
marred by an unfortunate tmeounter with the natives, 
in which some of the aborigines were killed. Imiiie- 
diately on the Governors return, an expedition was 
organised to settle at rhami>ion Jki)', and work a 
lead mine which had been found on the Murchison 
Kiver; but I'il/gerald was reminded by the Secretary 
of State that the lmp(‘!ird Government would bear 
no ex[)ense on account of any further occupation of 
territory, and it was only after earnest rej)resentations 
that consent was given to the despatch of a small 
military guard to protect the pioneers. The con¬ 
dition of the main settlement at this time may be 
gathered from Fitzgcrakr.s communication to I\arl 
(h'ey in connection with this incident. “So great 
was the prevalent despondency and depression,” lie 
wrote, “ that the flocks were to a great extent 
thrown oitt of increase and prepared for the caul¬ 
dron, all classes of colonists were' daily leaving as 
opportunities occurred, and were it not h)r the hope 
which the discovery of this new land diffused, mj* 
conviction is that every flock-owner in the colony 
who had it at all in his power would have bcn'lcil 
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clown his shcvp and abandoned the colony for South 
Australia/* 

The convicts were lu^t a desirable element in the 
population, and the lax control exercised over them 
sometimes led to strange scenes. Once, in 1852, 
(lurinc^ a race meeting at York, about thirty prisoners, 
armed with clubs, absconded and made their appc?ar- 
ance on the course. The magistrates present thought 
it necessary to suspend the festivities, and swear in 
special constables to look after the visitors, while from 
fifty to sixty natives were prevailed upon to assist the 
authorities by becoming temporary warders. Never¬ 
theless, when, in the following yi‘ar, a rumour reached 
Western Australia, to the effect that the Ihiglish 
GovernmcMit contempl.iled ceasing transporting to 
the colony, the suggestion aroused what h'it/gerald 
described as “one universal feeling of alarm and 
despair ** in the minds of the settlers. Public meet¬ 
ings to protest against such a step were largely at¬ 
tended at Perth and Frcemantle, and petitions in 
favour of the continuance of transportation were 
transmitted to the Secretary c;f Slate. Their prayer 
was granted, and m<a'c convicts were i)oured into the 
colony ; but when it was hinted that if they wen* so 
glad to have them, the inhabitants could hardly 
grumble if asked to pay something towards their 
keep, an angry remonstrance was the answer, the 
colonists refusing to pay anything at all, and claim¬ 
ing immigration of free .settlers assisted by luigland, 
as some comi)ensation for the acceptance of the bond. 
A compromi.se was effecte 1 . Governors Kennedy 
and Hampton followed Fitzgerald, and Hampton 
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staj'cd at the helm till 1868, when transportation was 
finally and completely abolished, on account of a 
chanj^c in the prison policy in Ent.;;land. 

The settlers meanwhile madti every effort to open 
up and colonise the vast territory of the colony. In 
1873, Major Warburton, with his son, two white men, 
and two Afghans to drive seventeen camels, left 
Alice Sprinijs, on the South Australian Overland 
lele<;rai)h line, and after traversint^ terribly barren 
country, at last reached the Oakover River, on the 
north-west coast, 'fowards the end of the same 
j-ear, Giles started on a similar journey, intending to 
cross from the middle of the telegraph line to Western 
Australia. But after going half-wa}', he abandoned 
the idea an<l returned. Three years later he renewed 
his attempt, and successfully accomplished the jour¬ 
ney. In 1874, John 1 '.''Tost, Government Surveyor 
of Western Australia, left Geraldton, to the south of 
.Shark Hay, and, travelling 1,2m miles almost due 
east, reached the telegraph line. Alexander Forrest, 
the Jardine brothers, Ernest Favenc, Ciosse, and 
Haron von Mueller, have also contributed to the ex- 
phjration of Austr.ili.i, and now only a small part of 
South Australia and the central portion of Western 
Australia remain unknown. 
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tion in a cominuiiity consisting of about three thou- 
saiul free adult males and five thousand persons who 
had been at one time or another convicted criminals. 
When, therefore, in 1878,11 resolution was moved in 
the Lc{.jislative Council, affirming that responsible in¬ 
stitutions should be immediately j^ranted it was lost by 
a majority of thirteen v(»tes to five ; but, nothin.c; 
daunted, its advocates continued to keep the question 
prominently before the public, although it soon be¬ 
came evident that the concession would be made b\’ 
the Imperial Parliament only on the condition that 
the territory then known as Western Australia.should 
be divided, and a comparatively small portion given 
up to the control of the very limited population. 
When, however, this determination became generally 
known, the idea of sub lividing the colony was bit¬ 
terly opposed, and for a time the constitutional ques¬ 
tion lost popular interest. 

Hut, although temporarily obscured, the ambitions 
of the settlers were still alive, and it was deterininei* 
to .show the opponents of autonomy that the inhabi- 
•tants of Western Australia, if few in numbers, were 
nevertheless capable of managing and developing 
their huge estate. Sir II. Ord, who had now be¬ 
come Govenvor, enthusiastically suppe^rte* 1 the enter¬ 
prise of the peoi)le. Strenuous efforts were made to 
construct public works, with the object of opening up 
the country, and funds were rai.sed for the j)Ui'pose by 
the floating of loans on the luighsh market. It was 
found, however, to be easier to devise huge schemes 
than to carry them out. The field administration was 
careless, and the estimates of cost w'ere loosely drawn 
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up, so Ihr'it when the time came to pay for many ven¬ 
tures the bill was much lart^er tlian had been antici¬ 
pated. The result was a deficit of about 30,000, 
and this financial failure produced a general feeling 
of discontent amongst those who had to contribute to 
tlic revenue, and still further dimmed the prosjject 
of obtaining responsible government. Sir Henry Ord 
left the colony while it was in this mood, and Sir 
William Robinson returned and entered upon a.second 
term of office. 

Ihiblic works were still carried on, however, but as it 
was clearly impossible for the Government to under¬ 
take the construction of a railway system for the 
whole' colony, arrangements were made with an F-ng- 
lish company to build a line from Albany to Beverley, 
a distance of about 241 miles, on the latid grant 
svstem, and later a similar concession was made to 
the Mitlland Railway Company, wliose track was to 
run fnMri a [joint on the l^aslern Railway, near Guild¬ 
ford, to Walkaway, two hundred and sixty miles dis¬ 
tant, and then was to join a Government line running 
to Geraklton. In each c.ee the companies received 
twelve thousand acres of land for every mile of rail- 
\\a\' (‘oiistnicted, such property to be selected w'ithin 
forty miles of either side of the line, half the front- 
ta ;e to the raihvay being reserved for the Gov^ernment. 
\^irif)iis other lines, some belonging to the Govern¬ 
ment and some to jjrivate individuals, have already 
been made, and, c(jnsidering its scanty and scattered 
population, Western Au.stralia is possessed of fair 
means of internal communication. A telegraph line 
between Ferth and l^Veemantle (a distance of about 
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twelve miles) was constructed by a private companj^ 
and ()j)ened for the transmission of messa^jes as early 
as i86g ; the line was t<aken over by Ihe Govern¬ 
ment two years later. Since then telegraphic com- 
mimicatioii has been entirely in the hands of the 
Stale, and grt*at progn'ss has been made. The 
alternative cable of the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
('ompany stretches from Roebuck Bay to Banjowangi; 
Western Australia is thus possessed of a direct 
service with liiirotuj. 

'4'hc efforts t<^ develop the natural resources of the 
colony had their effect. The people of Western 
Australia had shown that they were capable of sound 
progress, and when in 1887 a resolution was again 
brought forward in the Council affirmijig that si'lf- 
governmiMil was desirable, it was passed bj' an almost 
unanimous vote, and the Governor was reijuested to 
take the necessary steps to carry the matter to a con¬ 
clusion. liut, as formerly there had been differences of 
opinion on the subject, it was thought wise, before such 
a fundamental change was made, that the voice of the 
inhabitants should be clearly given. So at the enrl 
of the following year the Council was dissolved, and 
early in 1889 a general I'lectu^n took place, at which 
the principal question before the constituencies was 
whether or not the Imperial Parliament should be 
approached with a view of obtaining for Western 
Australia the benefits of autonomy which had so 
long been enjoyed by the other prcAinces. Tlie 
change in popular sentiment was apparent tlircctly 
the new Council assembled, and resolutions similar to 
those rejected in 1878, and carried by a majority in 
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1887, were passed without a single dissentient voice. 
In April a Ih’ll defining the new Constitution was pre¬ 
pared, and after but slight amendment was forwarded 
to the Secretary of St;ile. As oj)positi()n to Ihc 
transference of the Cn)wn lands to the Colonial 
(rovernment was anticipated, the (h)vernor, Sir 
Frederick Napier Ib'oome, and two prominent settlers 
were api)ointcd by the Council to represent the affairs 
of the colony in England, and to do their utmost to 
steer the measure, on which so much depended, safely 
through the quicksands of the Imperial Parliament. 
As had been expected, clauses were introduced at an 
early stage which were highly distasteful to the West 
Australians, but on reference of the ]h*ll to a select 
committee, all the obnoxious provisions were excised, 
and full control of their own affairs and of the whole 
of their huge territory was vested in the local legisla¬ 
ture, which it was proposed to create forthwith. The 
Act received the royal assent on the I5lh of August, 
i8go, greatly to the satisfaction of the whole of Aus¬ 
tralia. The new Constitution differed in detail but 
little from the measures imder which the eastern 
colonies have been governed since 1855. An Upper 
House was established, containing fifteen members, 
the first holders to be nominated by the Crown, but 
with ample jjrovision for making it elective so soon 
as the population of the colony shall have reached 
sixty thousand. To become a member, it is neces¬ 
sary to possess a substantial property qualification, 
but the qualification defined for the elector is ex¬ 
tremely low. Members arc clecled to the Assembly 
on the basis practically of manhood suffrage, and 
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provision is made for the representation of Crown 
lessees. Tlie new .system of government has not )’et 
been sufficiently long in operation to make it possible 
to form an opinion as to its utility. lUit there is 
every reason to believe that Western Australia will in 
the future make' as good use of its plenary powers 
of legislation ;is the other colonies have df)ne. 

From recent discoveries it would appear to be 
by no means improbable that gold will be as power¬ 
ful a factor in the development of Western Aus¬ 
tralia as it has been in most of the other colf)nics 
of the Austridian grf)up. The progress of both 
New South Wales and Victoria was slow and un¬ 
certain until the news of the discovery of gold was 
noised abroad. Then, and not till then, did it begin 
to be realised what a land of promise this almost 
unknown country w.t , and from that date up to 
the present time the current of immigration, set in 
motion by the finding of the precious metal, has con¬ 
tinued to flow steadily to Australian shores. Until 
quite recently, however, there seemed to be no pro¬ 
spect of the same fi^rtime awaiting* Western Australia, 
and by many persons compet(*nt to form an opinion 
it w'f'is generally considered that this portic)!) of the 
continent was almo.st destitute of mineral wiN'dth. 
Ihit it has now been [iretty well proved that this idea 
was entirely erroneous. Mining and jwospecting are 
quite in their infancy in Western Australia, and 
the industry has there, as in most other places, 
met with many misfortums at its commencement. 
Perhaj)s the most severe chirk to mining enter¬ 
prise follow'd! the first discovery of gold at Peter- 
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\vanj:^y, for, as soon as it bccarno known that i^olcl 
had been found, there was a rush from the other 
colonics (juite unwarranlt‘d by the character of tlic 
discovery. The precious metal was never gained in 
jiayable quantities, and the disapj^ointed diggers, find¬ 
ing nothing, left in disgust. 'I'lie next venture was 
little bi'lter, for, although the assa) of the ore from the 
Kendinup field gave a large return, the presence of a 
great quantity of arsenical pj rites caused such a loss 
both in gold and mercury, when the ore was treated 
on the ground, that no satisfactory return could be 
obtained. After this followefl the rush to Kim¬ 
berley ; here again the allmial workings were 
shallow, so that they were soon worked out, and 
although Kimberlc)' has now settled down into a 
reefing district, and some ver)' rich finds have been 
made, confidence has not been entirely restored, and 
Western Australian mining enterprises are viewed 
with suspicion. 

Rut further discoveries arc continually being re¬ 
ported, and the reefs in tin neighbourhood of the 
Yilgarn Hills, which stretch away from north to 
south, indicate that gold extends for a distance of 
at least fifty miles. Other reefs have been found 
at IVewah, and a little further east the alluvial 
fields of Pilharra are being worked with a con¬ 
siderable amount of success, while the last discovery 
is in the vicinity of Austin s Lake, in the Murchison 
district. The presence of gold in Western Australia 
would appear to be concIusi\’eIy established, and 
it would seem to be depositeil over a very exten¬ 
sive area. It is not likely that gold mining will 
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ever lx* the i)rinci[);il industry of the country, for 
at any rate iiKJie than a brief period, but those who 
are attracted by the prospect of an easily-acquired 
fortune 011 the j^old-fieUls readily turn their attention 
to other pursuits, aiul to the develoi)iiieiit of other re¬ 
sources of the country, which are of a iiujrc perma¬ 
nent nature. Western Australia has tlu‘ advantage 
of the experience of the other colonies to guard her 
from the dangers invariably attending any sudden 
accession of population. Once let the country get 
a f.iir start, and its progress cannot fail to be rapid, 
for, besides its large pastcjral resources, and belts of 
good mineral country extending from one end of the 
colony to the other, gold is m)t the only mineral of 
which it is j)ossessed. Very rich lodes of copper and 
lead have already been worked successfully for many 
years, but, the price of these mi‘lals having fallen, 
the mines have temporarily stopped. The Govern¬ 
ment have offered, as an inducement for the estab¬ 
lishment of lead-smelting wtuks, /’io,ooo for the 
first ten thousand tons of lead snu'lted in the colony. 
A ready market can be obtained for the metal 
both in China and Singapore. In addition to 
the above metals coal and tin have been found 
in considerable quantities, and there is ever)’ indi¬ 
cation that in the near future, Western Austr.dia 
will take, as a treasure-house of mineral resources, 
a high place among the colonie.s of the Australian 
group. 

Hitherto this province has certainly been a lag¬ 
gard amongst .Australian States, but now that politi¬ 
cal freedom has been consuinmatcil, and its immense 
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pastoral, mineral, and ajjricullural possibilities are 
becoming more perfectly appreciated and understood, 
the country is certain soon to assume a position more 
in accordance with its vast natural resources. 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


XXIIL 

EARLY SKTTLElVrENT. 

(1829 -1840.) 

The cokMiy of South Austr.ilid was fouiulod in .in 
entirely (liffciviit way, and for totally iliffi'renL reasons, 
to any of the other provinces, and its ori^L;in .and early 
history are of peculiar interest. In 1829 Mr. lulward 
Gibbon Waki'field, who had spent some years in New 
South Wales, wrote a pamphlet, which was published 
in London under the title of “A Letter from Sydney.” 
The author described ^raidiically the conditions ot 
soci.'il intercourse in the penal settlement, dwvlliiu^ 
more particularly on the absence of the opportunity 
for refined enjoj inent and liter.iry or artistic cul- 
tiv.ilion in a community in wliich ne.irly all were 
workers; 1 low', he a.sked, could intellectual life flourish 
in .'1 country where there were no j^r.idatitMis in free 
society? It w\'is impossible for a man of t.iste and 
education to farm his property with the aid of free 
workmen, for the induceiiuMils offered to the lalwiuriiiLj 
classes to become themsel\i\s [)roprietors were so 
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great that it was unreasonable to expect them to 
remain in service. For these reasons lliere must 
always be something wanting in colonial society 
built up upon the lines I'.itherto pursued. Instead of 
reproducing a nation strong both in its intellectual 
and physical parts * an extension, in fact, of tlie mother 
country—both good masters and good men would be 
absent, and their places would be taken by an umatis- 
factory class of peasant proj)rietors, who would be 
able to do nothing to advance the higher life of thi* 
people, and who would be unable, from kick of capital, 
even to make the most of the land which the\' occupied. 
Hut Wakefield did not content himself with simply 
pointing out the poor results of existing nu’thods of 
colonisation. He sought the cause of failure, and 
endeavoured to construct a .scheme, free from the evils 
of which he complained. 

'i'he essence of this plan was that a“ sufficient |)rice ” 
.should be charged for the laiul, which .should then be 
parted with absolutely to the purchaser, and that the 
supply of labourers by immigration, assisted by the 
revenue from land, should be as nearly as possible 
proportioned to thi* demand for labour at each settle¬ 
ment ; so that only possessors of capital should hold 
the land, and while cajiitalists would never sulTer from 
an urgent w^'int of labourers, labour would luwer fail 
to obtain well-paid employment, Theie is not s|)ace 
here to elaborate the details of Wakefield's plan, but 
it attracted much attention, and his theories were 
enthusiastically accepted in haigkind b\' all sorts and 
conditions of men. In iS^^i the first attempt was 
made to put the scheme into practice, and a South 
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Australian association was formed with the object, to 
use Wakefield’s words, of “substituting* systematic 
colonisation for mere emigration.*’ The suitability of 
the southern portion of Australia for colonisation had 
been determined by recent explorations, and the 
association applied to the English Government for a 
charter granting them what amounted to sovereign 
rights over the whole southern portion of the conti¬ 
nent Objections were made to the surrender of 
legislative powers to an irresponsible company, and, 
although the promoters asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonics to suggest modifications in their 
proposal, he declined to do so on the grounds that it 
was their business, not his, to formulate an acceptable 
scheme. 

Two years later negotiations on the subject were 
again commenced, and in August, 1834, the English 
Government jjassed a Hill empcjwering the C'rown to 
e.stablish a province in South Australia, and to appoint 
colonisation commissioners to look generally after the 
affairs of the new settlement. Wakefield’s theory was , 
to be carried out, to a certain i xtent, and the minimum 
price of land was fixed at 12s.; a price very much 
above that charged in the other colonies. Tlie com¬ 
missioners were authorised to borrow nuMicy, in anti¬ 
cipation of revenue from land sales, in order to promote 
immigration of the necessary labourers. 'I’he Act 
was a comprehen.sive measure, and there were other 
provisions to meet the reejuirements of the colony in 
the future, such, for inst.incc, as the clause authoris¬ 
ing the establishment of a con-^tilution for local .self- 
government in any province containing fifty thousand 
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inhabitants. These arranj^cnients, however, never 
came into operation, and the most important point 
was the formation and status of the commission, and 
the refusal of the El\^!Ish Government to afford any 
pecuniary aid. If the* experiment were tried, they 
.said, the |)romotcrs must find the money. Colonel 
Torrens, who remainetl in luij^land, as chairman, and 
Mr. Fisher, Resident C'ommissioner in Australia, with 
nine others, formed the li(»ard, and a governor. 
Captain Ilindinarsh, R.N., and a Surveyor-Geiu i.il, 
Colonel Light, were appointed by the Government to 
guard the interests of the (!rown. Rut the duties of 
Ilindinarsh and Fisher were ill-di‘fined, and apparently 
both were nominally entrusted with supreme power in 
the control of the colony’s affairs. 

The preliminary arrangements were soon completed, 
and the pioneer vessel.. of York and Lady Mary 
sailecl in February. uS^6. After an unevent¬ 
ful voyage the shifis arrived off the co.ist in August, 
and the emigrants wi're at once landed at Kangaix)o 
Island, where a small whaling station already existed. 
Rut trouble began early, lor when Coloiu ‘1 Light shortly 
afterwards arrived in the Rapid, lu: was dissatisfied 
with the island as a site for the capital of a settlement, 
and crossed to the mainlaiui. Even then he had 
some difliculty in coming to a decision, and after ex¬ 
amining Port Lincoln he returned to Holdfast Ray, 
and settled on the sjxit where Adelaide now stands. 
The position was admirable in some respects, but it 
was .seven miles from the nearest h.irbour, .iiul gie.it 
inconvenience was experienced in laiuiing tiu* baggage 
which the colonists had bnuight with them. Con- 
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llicliny opinions were freely expressed concerning 
the proposed site for the capital, many wishing to go 
to I'hicouiiler Hay ; but the supporters of Light pre¬ 
vailed, and the survc}'ors set to work to mark out the 
plan of the future city. Altogether, in 1836, nine 
ships arrived, carrying about five luindred persons, 
and amongst the number Governor 1 lindmarsh. Faith 
in the future prosi)eets of the setth'inent was strong, 
and after the Governor had read the orders in Council 
founding the colony, in a tent pitched in Gleneig 
l*lains, a baiKpiet was held to commemorate the 
event, and for the moment the c.'iuse of dissension was 
forgotten. 

Hut those who disagreed with Light’s choice re¬ 
sumed active opiiosition, as soon as they discovered 
they enjoyed the sympathy of the Governor. A 
public meeting was held, at which Light was supported 
by lusher, the Resident Commissioner, and a majority 
of the colonists ; but so much friction had been caused 
that the administrative arrangc-ment which, under the 
most favoLiicible conditions, would Iiavc been ano¬ 
malous, became utterly utnv irkabU-. Nevertheless, 
by March, 1837, the survey of the capital had been 
completed, and the first sales f»f allotments took place. 
The minimum price for land had been fixed at I2s. 
per acre to commence wdtii, with the intention of 
raising it presently to £1, and at the first auction 
town-lots sold for from .^^3 to ^'13 each—a fairly 
satisfactory figure. l^ut the colonists, instead of 
taking up country lands, clung to the skeleton city, 
and amused themselves by j<»ining in the wrangle 
between Hindmarsh and Fishe**, which was daily 
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bccomiii" more hitter. The utter absence of effort on 
the pari of the pionei^rs to obtain an}’thin^* from the 
soil is an extraordinary circumstance of the first few 
years of the colony’s » xistcncc. The persons pos¬ 
sessed of capital commenced to speculate in town 
allotments, which it was supposed would rapidly rise 
in value as population increased, and labourers who 
had been bronciht out with tlu* iilea that plenty of 
agricultural work would be readily obtained had to 
live as be^t they could, bein<( unable to discovt*r an\^ 
men of mi'ans to employ them. The tjamblini*, in 
city jiroperty became wilder and wilder, while most of 
the money bn>iii^ht by the inteinliuj^' st'Ulers was paid 
aw'ay for food and clolhin[; instead of the purchase 
of estates. Matters lr)oki*d serious; the Governor and 
Commissioner wvre useless as far as directinj^* the 
enerq[ies of the people m nl, for whatever was dmu* by 
the one, the other offered opposition to. At leni^th 
news of the unsatisfactory condition of things reached 
Kngland, w’ith the result that llindmarsh was sum¬ 
marily recalled, and h'isher dismissed, wdiilt* Colonel 
(jaw’ler w’as sent out to take control, combining in his 
owm person the tw'o vacant offices. In a despatch he 
describes the state of things which he found on his 
arrival. All the means of the colonists, he allegi'd, 
w'erc vanishing in payment " fiw the iwvessaries of 
life.” There were “ scarcely any settlers in the coun¬ 
try ; no tillage ; very little sheep or cattle pasturing ; 
the Iw'o landing-places of tin? most indifferent descrip¬ 
tion ; the population shut up in Adelaide, existing 
principally upon the unhealthy and unceitain profits 
of land-jobbing.” The public finances w ere in a hope- 
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less muddle, and the expenditure anthorised for the 
whole j'ear, namely, 2,000, had all been drawn and 
spent in the first qiiaiten Kach day the position was 
becoming more gr«'ive, for a poorer class of immigrants 
was arriving, under the expectation of obtaining 
work from those who had already been some lime 
in the colony and w(‘rc now practically without the 
mc’ans of sustenaiue. Prices rose rapidly, IVead- 
stuffs increased in a short time from /,20 to [)cr 
ton, and a strong desire to leave the miserable place 
was evinced by all who had not alrcarly srpiandered 
the nK)ne}' which might have taken them away. 
Gawler had to face a difficult situation, and his first 
care was for the starving crowds who had from no 
fault of their own been placed in this helpless position. 
If the private landowners could not or wa)uld not 
employ them, the Government must, in order to .save 
them from an otherwise inevitable fate. Gawler at 
once commenced extensive public works. He managed 
to pay the destitute labourers, i)artly out of his nwn 
pocket, and partly by discounting bills on the English 
Treasury, but, apparently, on the i)rinciplc that suffi¬ 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof, he quite dis¬ 
regarded the fact that there w'cre no funds available 
to meet the cost of the work. The immediate pressure 
was removed, and the hungry mouths filled by the 
provisions which Gawler imported on the public 
account; but his cfTorts met with no response from the 
more w^ealthy colonists, and the Government, having 
once accepted the responsibility of providing work for 
the unemployed, was unable to slop the expenditure 
until the demand for labour on the part of the public 
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relieved it of its burthen. Doubtless Gawlcr expected 
that, if the immediate crisis were safely passed, 
private enterprise would at Ien.i]fth come forward lo 
develop the natural resources of the country, and he 
is more to be pitierl than blamed for the disastrous 
consequences of his action. WIumi he arrived he was 
in a dilemma from which there was no escape. 

The public works whi( h were undertaken were, for 
the most part, valuable of their kind. Extensive 
wharves and warehouses were erected at the port, in 
addition to a custom house, and a ^ood road was 
laid to the city. Other public buildings, including an 
expensive residence for the Governor, were put up, but 
still the crowd of labourers which clamoured for work 
showed no signs of decreasing. Gawlcr had e.xhausted 
his own f(.)rtune in the payment of wages, and no 
revenue could be obtahv.'d from the colony; so the 
only course open was to draw bills on the JCnglish 
Treasury for larger and larger sums. The first few 
drafts were honoured readily eiuuigh, for the English 
Governiiient recognised the difiiculty of (lawler’s 
position, and the sore straits in which he had found 
the colony ; but when the bills became more frequent, 
and amounts higher, Gawlcr was informed th.at no 
more drafts would be paid. Already, however, he 
had incurred liabilities amounting to nearly i^.|00,(XX), 
and as "the warning from the luiglish (loverninent 
was emphasiserl by the refusal t<^ pay £ 6 f)yOOO worth 
of bills on presentation, matters were abruptl}' brought 
to a crisis. Speculation in land was immediately con¬ 
verted into an universal desire to sell at any price, 
aod the marketable v;due of real estate fell lower and 
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lower. A fjcneral exodus of all who could a(Tord to 
£^o away followed^ hut the supply of provisions had 
ceased with the dishonour of the (lovernor s bills, and 
in spite of the reduction in numbers, the communitj^ 
was stared in the face by starvation. 

Hut such a state of thini^s inevitably produced its 
own iviiK'd}’. The famine prices of provisions made 
[w'ople seriously entertain the irlea of j^rowin^i* wheat 
or reariiifj stock themselves, and the ridiculously low 
fi.i;ure at which land could now be bought enabled 
tlu)se who previously had expected to earn wa.G[es to 
become themselves proprietors. A lai\tje number of 
bhccj) and cattle had moreover been brouLjht ovi-iland 
from Port Phillip and New South Wales, by the most 
cnterprisinij of the sejuatters, many of whom were so 
well satisfied with the quality of the country in South 
Australia that they detennini'd to remain ; so that 
both aj^ricultural and pastoral pursuits were at last 
systematically prosecutccl. 

'Pile little settlement about this time presented a 
curious spectacle. Society ini^ht be roughly divided 
into three classes -first, the original immigrants, who 
had started from Mngland with a certain amount of 
capital, which had been as a rule stiuandered in s|)ecu- 
lation ; secondly, the wretched, starving labourers ; 
and last (but by no means the least important), the 
“ Overlanders from the other colonies, who not 
infreciuently dissipated much of what they received 
from their live st(jck in noisy revelry, which scanda¬ 
lised the little town. These wild bushmen were the 
only people who wore contented or well-to-do, and 
their prc'snerity stood out in greater contrast owing 
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to the misery and hopelessness of their surround- 

livers. 

Meanwhile the serious predicament in which the 
colony was placed by its practical inability to pa\' 
its debts had been occupyini^ the attention of the 
J^np»iish Government, (iawler appears to have be(?n 
held entirely responsible for the trouble, and the 
difficulties which he inherited from his predecessor 
were overlooked in the desire to fix the blame for llie 
failure of the colonisin^^ scheme on somi* one. As a 
matter of fact, the collapse was a natural secpiencc of 
the apathy and ii^norance of the first batch of immi¬ 
grants, for seeds were sown in the first few months (A 
the occupation of the territc»r>' which could not fail 
to bear disastrous fruit, however caj>able niight have 
been the .administration of the Government. Gawler 
was the scapegoat, and in M.iy, iS|i, he was uncere¬ 
moniously recalled. l‘he Knglish (fovernment had 
determined to lend the colony sufificiiMit to enable it 
to |)ay its debts, and to entirel)' remodt'l the system 
of adminislralion. The ('ommission was abolished, 
and South Australia became to all into.its and pur¬ 
poses a Crown colon)'. 

Captain Georg(' Grey w'as despatclu'd to take 
charge, and Gawler was surprised one rla\- bv a visit 
from this officer, w ho pn si nteil his papers, and im¬ 
mediately took the reins of government into his own 
hands. Grey w'as fortunate, for he n'aped the full 
benefit of the lesson learnt by thi' peopk* from past 
failures. As soon as farming was energcticall)' pro¬ 
secuted it was found that th.c land, whi<h had 
appeared nothing but an uninviting wilderness to the 

*21 
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first arrivals, was in reality extremely fertile, and 
admirably adapted both for agriculture and wool 
growing. The chang(' wrought by a couple of 3’ears 
of steady work was wonderful. Ihitter and cheese 
were exported in considerable (|uanlities, aiul the an*a 
under wheat had so broadened that the crop yielded 
a surplus available for export over and above local 
requirements. After the harvest of 1S45 not only 
were the neighbouring markets fully stoeki‘d with 
South Australian br(‘adstuffs, but there was a large 
balance remaining on the hands of farmers for which 
they could find no purchasers. 
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IMPROVING PROSPECTS. 

(1840-1855.) 

The year 1840 is memorable on account ol the 
efforts at exploration made by Edward John Eyre, 
who, with five ICuropcans, three abori(;*incs, some 
horses, and a small flock of sheep, started from 
Adelaide, intending, if possible, to penetrate the 
interior and cross the continent. Journe\’ing first to 
the liead of .Spencer’s Gulf, he there reci ived a fresh 
supply of provisions from a small vi*ssel which had 
been sent to meet him, and then, after travelling some 
w^ay through an arid desert, he turned to the west, 
and sighted what at first appeared to be a large lake, 
but on closer examination proved to be nothing 
but a dried-up bed, covered wa'th a sheet of glittering 
salt. Boldly the explorers advanced on the trea¬ 
cherous surface, but at every step the coat of salt 
cracked, ant! their feet sank into thick black mud. 
For .some miles they pursued their wa)-, but at length 
the bl.ack ooze became so deep that they were com- 
pclleil to retrace their steps, and seek some way round 
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the shores of the svvatnp. After much fruitless toil 
they were obliged to hasten back to the nearest 
stream, but, havini^ procured a fresh store of water, 
they again faced the inhospitable interior, and twice 
their path was baricd by the great salt lakes. At 
length, turning westward, they pushed forward, but 
were soon dee[) in a barren waste, desolate in the 
extreme. Again supplies ran short, and death from 
thirst stared them in the face, when their fears were 
removed by tlu: sight of a fair sized river in the dis¬ 
tance. Hastening joyfully to its banks, they eagerly 
knelt to drink the water, but to their horror and 
despair found it .salt, and hopelessly they turned back 
towards the head of Si)enci‘r s (lulf Loath, however, 
to return to Adelaide without having accomplished 
.something in the way of discovery, instead of turning 
li<3meward they travelled along the shores of the 
Great Australian Bight, with the intention of follow¬ 
ing the coast to Albany. The lack of wiitcr again 
greatly retarded progress. Three times they struggled 
round Streaky Bay, but as often had to return to 
obtain water to drink. At length Kyve made the 
whole of his party, with the e.xception of one man 
named Baxter and three natives, return to Adelaide, 
and, taking a few horses and a large supply of water 
and provisions, he ;ind his four companions once more 
made an attempt to round the Ih’ght. Day after day 
they .struggled on through loosr sand and burning 
rocks, all the time sufiering greatly from the glare 
and the want of water. Once the whoh' party nearly 
perished. Even the horses fell down, unable to |)ro- 
ceed any further. But after a long tramp h'yrc w ith 
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one attendant discovered several small holes, appa¬ 
rently dii^ in the sand by the natives, and jjathering 
water hastened back to revive the exhausted animals. 
They camped at the water holes for a week, and then 
once more set out on their perilous journey. Again 
they passed a long stretch of desert waste, and two 
of the beasts died ; consequently a large portion of 
the provisions had to be abandoned. liut to turn 
back now was as hopeless as to go forward, and they 
(lesjKindeiitly pushed on. Baxter, while Eyre was 
absent a short time from the camp, was murdered by 
two of the blacks, who looted the stores and ran 
away, 'fhe ground vvas too rocky for Eyre even to 
dig a grave in which to lay his friend’s body, and, roll¬ 
ing it in a blanket, he left it on the scorched rock. 
With the remaining black he trudged wearily onwards, 
until at length a vessel was observed close to the 
coast, and signs made.* by ICyre were answered. Eresh 
clothes and food were obtained from the captain, and 
three weeks later they reached Albany, and were 
received with enthusiasm by the inhabitants. After 
remaining a short time, they returned to Adelaide, 
where Eyre's account of his travels created a deep 
sensation. 

A very great change in the prospects of the .settle¬ 
ment was about this time caused by the discovery of 
rich mineral deposits. During 1841 a man in charge 
of a team of bullocks was crossing the Mount Lofty 
Range, and, as the road was steep and rough, on 
reaching the summit he resorted to the common 
c*xi)edient of making a heavy k^g fast to the tail of 
the waggon to act as a drag, or brake, to prevent the 
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load from pressing; too heavily on the bullocks. This 
done, the journey was resumed, but as the \\a<;^;on 
went lumbtuinii aloiij^^ over ruts and bouhlers the lo^ 
bumped and ploughed up the track in its rear, and 
the eye of the driver, who had loitered a little behind, 
was suddenly cauj^ht by the j^litter of somethiiu^ in 
the freshly disturbed earth. He picked it up and 
examined it. It certainly was a very brii^ht and 
heavy piece of rock, and, what was more, the whole 
surroundini^ country was covered w'ith the same stuff. 
Convinced that the stone contained some valuable 
mineral, he gathered specimens, and made the best of 
his way to Adelaide. On showing his find to jjer- 
sons in the city he learned that it was rich ore, and 
shortl)’ afterwards the land on which he had seen 
it was oi)ened 14), and a quantity of silver and silver 
leail (obtained. 

In the following year a still more important dis¬ 
covery W'as made on Kapund.i Station, first by a son 
of the propiietor, C‘aptain Jkigol, and shortly after¬ 
wards by an overseia* named Dutton. Attracted by 
the brilliant green colour of an outcropping rock, an 
examination showed that the land hid e.xtensive 
deposits of rich copper ore. ( aptain Ikigot saw^ his 
opportunity, and, without allow ing any suspicion of 
the nature of his find to get abroad, applied to ha\ e 
the eighty acres which embraced the lode put up to 
auction. It w'as apparently rocky, sterile country, so 
there was no competition, and it was bought by Ikigot 
for a minimum price of /,’i per acre. .\s soon as he 
had po.ssession active operations were commenced, 
with the most .satisfactory re.sults, and an enormous 
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rc*turn was obtained by the lucky owners. The 
Kapunda mine became the gjrcat topic of conversa¬ 
tion, and men and money bej^aii to flow into South 
Australia from the other provinces. The search for 
mineral wealth soon resulted in the discovery of 
another rich copj)er reef, about forty-five miles from 
Kapunda, and ninety miles from Adelaide. The 
land on which it was situated was still the property 
of the Crown, and as rumours of the find had j{ot 
abroad, kei’ii competition was anticipated if the sec¬ 
tions were put up to auction. Thc*rc appeared only 
one way to avoid this, which was for those anxious 
to become possessed of the mine to combine and 
avail themselves of the provision of the Crown Lands 
Regulation which permitted specially surveyed blocks 
of ncjt less than 2o,ooo acres to be bouj;ht at the 
minimum of ;^i per acre without competition. Two 
companies were hastily formed to purchase the land 
on these terms—one con.sisting principally of Captain 
BagoCs friends, and the other of merchants and 
tradesmen in Adelaide. Tin* rival parties watched 
each other with jealous eyes, fearing that each would 
forestall the other before arrangements could be com¬ 
pleted. 

But in a small community such as that in South 
Australia £20,000 in gohl was a large sum to find for 
speculative purposes, and at length, as competitors 
from Sydney were exi)ecled, the two companies 
were forced to combine their forces in self-defence, 
on the understf'inding that directly the land was 
bought it should be e(|ually divided between Bagot’s 
“ Brincess Royal Company”—or, as they were popu- 
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larly called, the “ Nobs ”—and the " South Australian 
Mining Company,” commonly known as the “ Snobs.” 
After an enormous amount of trouble, the necessary 
^20,000 in jrold was scraped together, the Governor 
refusing to accept anything in payment except 
coin, and the land was secured. It was generally 
supposed that copper was to be obtaine<l from 
the wlude of the property, but after the division 
had been made the expectations of the “ Princess 
Royal Company ” were by no means realised, while 
the Burra Burra mine, belonging to the “ .Snobs,” 
yielded handsome returns. The copper deposits 
were actively worked, and before long there were 
fully five thousand i)ers(jns on the field, and the roads 
to the new town were constantly traversed by hun¬ 
dreds of tc?ams of bullocks, which plodded from the 
seaboard to the mini's, r irrying provisions anti stores 
for the miners, or bringing the heavy ores to port for 
shipment to Europe. 

The sudden acquisition of mineral wealth, perhaps 
more than anything else, raised South Australia from 
the slough of despond into which it had sunk, and 
Grey was enabled to put into force the principles 
which Gawler had wished, but had been unable to 
follow. At first his energetic administration provoked 
great o|)position, and noisy meetings were held in 
Adelaide, at which violence was threatened if he 
persisted in his policy of retrenchment, and the 
Governor’s recall was loudly demanded. 'Phe wages 
of men on [)ublic works were reduced from is. 6d. 
(with rations) per day to is. 2d., and everything 
that could be done was done to make Government 
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employment comi^irc unfavourably with the offers 
of private masters. Meanwhile the estimates of 
expenditure which had betMi prepared for Gawler 
were ruthlessly cut down, and strenuous efforts 
were made to brin<j the public outgo to something 
approaching the same figure as the legitimate 
public income. The steps taken were successful, 
and Grey, by his carefulness and determination, 
soon produced order out of chaos, and prepared 
the colony to reap the full benefit of its changed 
prospects. In three years the expenditure was 
brought to one-sixth of its former amount, and 
meantime the revenue from local sources had mate¬ 
rially increased. 

Kven while the outlook was most gloomy, the 
inhabitants had been frequently pleading for 
representative institutions. The settlement had 
scarcely shown itself capable of propirrly managing 
its own affairs, and the answer to the prayer of 
the petitioners was that before tlie representative 
principle could be conceded it must “ be made evident 
that the internal resources of the colony are fully 
adequate to provide for its own expenditure.'* In 
the meantime a nominee council, consisting of seven 
members, was appointed to assist the Governor, and 
take in some degree the place which had been oc- 
cu[)ied by the defunct commission. Grey had done 
well, and the success f)f his administration won the 
applause of many who were the loudest, shortly before, 
in the denunciation of his methods. In 1S45 more 
meetings were held, but this time praise, not blame, 
was showered on the head of the Governor, who at 
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the hci^lit of his popularity was traiisfcrrocl to New 
Zealand. 

Colonel J. n. Robe was selected to fill Grey’s place, 
but his career in South Australia was short and 
troubled, for althou'^h a fine, straightforward man, he 
was always out of touch with the fei*lings of his sub¬ 
jects. The chief difficulty aro.se from an attempt to 
tax the output of the mines, but the violent opposition 
which this measure excited was due as much to hostile 
feeling towards the Governor on account of his Re¬ 
ligious Endowment Hill, as to any injustice in the 
proposition to impo.se a royalty on minerals. Robe 
had endeavoured .soon after his arrival to pass a Hill 
affording State aid “to provide for ordinances of 
religion,’’ and only carried his point in the C'ouncil 
after a bitter struggle. When, tlu*refore, his next 
important inea.sure, tlie Mineral Royalty Hill, came 
on for di.scussion, it created no surprise that even the 
Council deserted him. As he could not obtain legis¬ 
lative .sanction to the tax, he endeavoured to impo.se 
it on the authority of royal prerogative. I'his step 
was obviously a mistake, and called forth u stormy 
and angry protest; indeed, Kobe's inability to get on 
with those undi-r his charge became so app.irent that 
the English (lovernmcnt recalled him. 

The next Governor sent out was Sir Henry Young, 
who wjis possessed of just the qualities whii h Robe 
had lacked. He entered with enthusiasm into all the 
schemes of the .settlers for the rapid development of 
the colony, and led the way with more energy than 
discretion in many attemiHs to open up the country. 
The event which is most intimately associated with 
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his name is the iuivi*^atiun of the river Murray. It 
appeared to Youii|^ that great things must follow 
could the magnificent waterway of the Murray be 
used for navigation, and money was freely spent to 
attain this object. Large sums were expended in an 
attempt to remove the bar at the mouth of the river, 
and a prize of ^4,000 was offered to the first person 
who should successfully navigate the Murray to the 
junction of the Darling in an iron steamer. Such a 
reward naturally produced com[)etitors, and, after 
infinite trouble and expense, Mr. Cadell succeeded in 
accomplishing the feat ; but the jC.\,ooo did not cover 
his outlay, and when he tried subsequently to create 
a carrying trade in wool from the stations along the 
banks (jf the river to the sea, his efforts ended in 
financial failure. The Governor was tiot more fortu¬ 
nate at Port Elliot. As fast as thi* sand was dredged 
away, fresh deposits of silt accumulated, until at last 
the attempt to form a harbour was abandoned, and 
the ^20,000 or more which had been spent upon the 
work was practically thrown away. 

The advance of South Australia received a check in 
1851, when the discovery of gold in Victoria caused 
the greater part of the capital and enterprise which 
had worked such wonders to be suddenly withdrawn. 
A period of general stagnatkai folknved, and it looked 
by no means improbable that the ini.serable times of 
Gawlcr were going to be repeated. 'Hie copper mines 
were still kept open, but only with great difficulty, for 
the gold-fields had attracted a v('ry large proportion 
of the adult male i)oj>ulation, and the properties could 
not obtain sufficient labourers. Agricultural and 
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I)astoral pursuits suffered most, and for a short time 
the fields which should have been waviii" with yellow 
corn were bare and nei^lected, and the flocks and 
hi‘rds had lo ^et cilontj as best they could, unshepherded 
and uncared for. While Adelaide was lan^uishinjr, 
Younjr’s Ctirs were filled with stories of the fabulous 
wealth and j^rowth of Melbourne, until the Governor 
decidcxl to make an effort to divert to the South 
Australian port for shipment some of the stream of 
j^old which was flowing from the Victorian mines. 
An extremely well ecjuippcd gold escort was therefore 
established between Hendigo and Adelaide, and the 
advantages anticipated b}- Young were to some extent 
realised. As the excitement of the first rush died out, 
many of those who had deserted South Australia 
returned to their former homes, finding that it was a 
surer and more profitable enterj)rise in the end to 
supply bread and other necessaries to the miners than 
to join themselves in thi' feverish hunt which ended so 
much more often in failure llian a fortune. 

The returning population brought renewed pros¬ 
perity, but tlie suddi n exodus had produced some 
curious problems, which the Government had great 
difficulty in solving. The most remarkable of these 
was the com[)lele withdrawal of all coined money from 
the colony by persons travelling to Victoria. Hefore 
the gold rush had been long in progress it was found 
that very gr.avc difficulty was being cxj)erienccd by 
merchants and others, owing to thew^ant of a common 
circulating medium. There was gold in plenty, after 
the institution of tlie escort from Bendigo, but it 
varied in fineness, and was unsuitable for exchange pur- 
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p</ses, on ficcount of the opportunities its use afforded 
for fraudulent practices. The position was serious, 
for commerce sliowed signs of being paralysed by the 
difficulties thus cn atecl. The Governor liad no 
authority to coin, and no plant for minting purposes, 
so he took the next best course, and issued little 
blocks or ingots of the precious metal of an uniform 
si/(' and fiiUMiess. 'J'he expedient met the case, and 
relii ved the commercial strain, but the action taken 
by Young was without doubt nZ/nr vires, and he con- 
scquenlly receiv(‘(l a mild rebuke at the hands of the 
Secretary of State. 

Meanwhile the work of opening up the interior had 
been pushed ahead. John McDowall Stuart, who 
had been in Sturt’s expedition to the Stoney Desert, 
was emploj’cd in 1859 by a number of squatters 
to explore new country, and, having found a pas¬ 
sage between Lak(*s h'} re and 'forrens, discovered 
fine pastures. In the following year, the South Aus¬ 
tralian Govt'rnment offered £ 2 ,{xk) to thi' first person 
who should cross the continent from south to north, 
and Stuart started from Adi-laide to make the attempt. 
With two men he travelli'd towards Van Diianen’s (lulf, 
and penetrated to within four hundred miles of the 
coast ; but the nativ^es were so hostile that he had to 
return. The next year lie followed th«: same course, 
and got to within 250 miles of the northern shores, but 
want of provisions on this occasion made him again 
turn back. The report of this expedition was sent to 
Hurke and Wills, ami was receivi'd by them shortly 
before they left Cooper’s C'rei!k for the first time. In 
tS62, Stuart .succet'ded in reaching Van Diemcirs 
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Gulf, and returned safely, but a shadow was thrown 
over his entry into Adelaide by the arrival on the 
same day of the remains of Ikirke and Wills, on 
their wa)' Mi‘1 bourne. 




XXV. 


UNDKR RKSrONSinLK CfA'KRNMKNT 
(1855-1893.) 

Soul’ll AnsTRAi.lA went throiK’.h much the .>?ame 
sta;^cs of constitutional development as the other 
Australian colonics, and althoui^h the final measure 
concedini^ autonomy was based on more* democi ilic 
principles than anywhere else, the political lifc‘ of the 
country has been coinparativel}'inu-ventful. In 1831, 
when the Leiiislatures of New South Wales and \’ic- 
toria were altered, a Council ec.nsistini^ of eis^ht 
nominee and sixteen elected members was pnnided. 
'fhis arrani;;enient, Iv wever, was of short duration. 
When tlie Council met in 1S53, the (i()veni«»r informed 
members that Bills had been prepared makini;^ the 
ncccssaryprovision f)!* an alteration oftheron^tiliition. 
The idea w^as that a nominee l^pj^'r Hon.^^e slujiild Ix' 
created, the .scat.s in which would be tenable for life, 
and that an Assembly shoiikl be eleeti'd by the 
people on a low suffrage every three ) cMrs. l‘he 
authority of the two chambers w'as to be ecjiial on all 
points, cxcej)t that Money Bills should be introduced 
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in the Assembly; but the rather remarkable stipula¬ 
tion was made that the latter body might, at the 
termination of the third Parliament, pass a Pill 
changing the constitution of the Council, and making 
it elective without requiring the consent of that body 
to the alteration. Put popular feeling was so averse 
to a nominated l)Otly of any description, even with the 
safeguards suggested, that these [)roposals were ncvei 
made law, and in deference to the wishes expressed 
by the inhabitants the original Constitution Pill was 
delayed in England, aiifl eventually referred back to 
the South x^uslralian Council for amendment. At 
length, at the close of 1855, another mcjisure, very 
different in character, was forwarded from the colony 
for the sanction of tht' Imperial Parliament. The 
Legislative Council in the second Pill w^'is, like that 
of Tasmania, elected by the colony as one constituency, 
on a low franchise, and the province was divided into 
di.stricts for the election of members to the Assembly, 
the basis of the suffrage being that each male adult, 
above the age of tw cnly-cjne years, duly registered and 
resident for six months in South Australia, should 
have the privilege of one v(yte. I'hc Pill was passed 
intact by the Imperial Parliament, and received the 
royal assent in January, 1856. 

PTom that time to the jnesent but little constitu¬ 
tional change has been effected, and although the life 
of successive ministiies has been c.xtrcmely short, 
contests between the tw^o houses have been rare, and 
the public life of the colony has been singularly free 
from violent upheaval. With the attainment of 
plenjiry powers of legislation, the history of social and 
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political development practically closes, and the only 
events to be described in the folhnviny years are the 
groat efforts which have been made towards internal 
expansion and amendment of the arrangements 
affecting the disposal of the public estate. The 
legislation of the colony was adorned in 1858 by a 
measure of such obvious and universal utility tlial it 
has been generally adoj)tcd, not only by the other 
provinces of the Australian group, but in a large mea¬ 
sure by the mother country. Mr. R. 'I'orrens, who 
was a Government official before the inauguration of 
the new Constitution, and later a member of the first 
Legislative Assembly, became impressed with the 
extreme difficulty which existed in the transference of 
real estate. 'I'o remove these hindrances, he <lcvised 
a method by which registration was combined with a 
system of endorsement on the original title deed of 
all changes made in the owmership of the land ; so 
that, instead of a long scries of involved legal docu¬ 
ments, the purchaser of real estate would only have to 
be satisfied as to the soundness of one deed. A mea¬ 
sure of such sweeping reform could not be introduced 
without a large amount of opposition, but 'rorrens* 
Ihll w'as nevertheless passed, anti it has proved to be 
one of the greatest boons ever confiMivd upon the 
community. 

Although, owing to the energy of Torrens, facilities 
for dealing in private property were greatl>' increased, 
the regulations affecting the public domain remained 
for some years much less satisfaittuy than those 
in force elsewhere. The early troubles of Soiilli 
Australia resulting from the half-hearted attempt to 
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put into operation the system of land alienation pro¬ 
pounded by Gibbon Wakefield have already been 
recounted. I'he early regulations were from time to 
time modified, but no radical change was made in the 
land laws until 1872. In the year named, an Act was 
passed arranging for .survey of all land before .sale. 
It was then put up to auction, those who cxpre.sscd 
the intention of residing on their properties being 
given first choice. After this class had been .satisfied, 
non-residents were permitted to compete for the 
remainder, and what was left was open to selection, 
without competition, at a minimum price of per 
acre. The pa)'inents were easy and spread over 
a number of years, and a certain value of iini)rovemcnt 
by the purchaser was necc.s.sary before a title could be 
obtained. 

In 1888 the Act which has just been described 
gave way to a new law which with slight amendment 
is still in force. All metals and minerals are reserved 
to the Crown, and special arrangements are made for 
long leases for pastoral tenants, and sales by auction 
for cash in some cases, and on deferred payments in 
others. The mining industry is provideil for by the 
issue of specific or general mining leases, these last 
being practically prospecting licenses. The conditions 
to ensure the improvement and stocking of pastoral 
properties are stringent, but an encouragement to 
pioneers is given by the offer to /?(wa fule discoverers 
of new pastures of a lease at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 
annum for each .squaie mile of country occupied. A 
special feature of the measure is the portion referring 
to working-men’s blocks. Under these clau.ses twenty- 
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acre lots in certain localities may be leased at a 
nominal icntal to any one who j;aiiis his livelihood 
by his own labour ; but residence on the property is 
rcciiiired. In all eases the rent and price of the land 
is determined by specially apjxiintcd boards, who 
classify the country under their direction and super¬ 
vise all sales and other transactions. 

The Northern Territory of South Australia, which 
lies within the tropics, is dealt with under a special 
Act, which was passed in 1882, and the indiiceincnts 
to settlers in this district arc on an even more liberal 
scale. Permission is given for alienation of blocks of 
1280 acres at the rate of 12s. 6d. per acre cash, or on 
deferred payments; for pastoral occupation leases of 
any area up to four hundred square miles arc granted 
for seven years at 6d. and for a further eighteen > ears 
at 2s. Cxi per annum per s(]uare mile. In order to 
encourage the growth of tropical crops, e.\trc*mcly 
advatitagcous arrangements arc made for the leasing 
or purchase of cultivation blocks. Hitherto no gr(*at 
progress has been made in the Northern Territory, 
although in 1864 a serious attempt was made to 
utilise the country w'hich had lately been added by 
the English Government to South Australia, at the 
colony's rcciucst. Survtyors w^cre despatched to the 
(lulf to mark out a town and chart the country 
preparatory to leasing or alienation, and land orders 
were offered both in England and Adelaide at a 
very low figure in the hope of inducing settlement. 
These first attempts were, however, far from success¬ 
ful. T he surveyors (|uarrelled amongst themselves, 
and the greater portion of the staff deserted their 
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chic*f and returned to Adelaide. After five years had 
been wasted Mr. Goyder, Surveyor-General, himself 
went north, and selected Pt)rl Darwin as the best site 
for a scUleinent, and a town called Palmerston had 
scarcely been laid out before the discovery of ^old 
and the determination of the Government to construct 
a telegraph right across the continent from Adelaide 
gave the new settlement a fair start. Land in this 
distant region was offered at is. 6d. an acre, on 
deferred pa\’ment, and a bonus to encourage the 
cultivation of sugar was promised by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

I'he life of the little colony in the Northern 
I'crrilory has .so much depended on the overland 
tclcgrajih line, that it may be well here to refer to the 
work. This undertaking had long been contemplated, 
but the rather vague ideas on the subject were 
crystallised by an offer of the British Australian 
Telegraph Company, which contracted to lay a 
.submarine cable from Singapore to Van Diemen's 
Gulf, if the South Australian Government would 
undertake to connect Adela»de with Port Darwin, by 
an overland wire, thus completing telegraphic com¬ 
munication with ICurope. The proi)osition was 
favourably received, and the work entered ujion with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Todd was placed in charge, and it 
was evident from the outset that enormous difficulties 
would have to be overcome. For one thing, over 
1,300 miles of telegraph wire would have to be laid 
through practically unexplored country, a great 
portion of which was nothing but rocky sandy 
deserts, devoid of both pasture and water. The 
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whole disUince, some 2,200 miles, was divided into 
three sections, and while Mr. Todd entrusted the two 
extremities to contractors, he himself personally 
siipirvised the middle portion. The lime for the 
completion of the work was the ist of January, 1872, 
when the Cable Company had ai^reed to have per¬ 
formed their part; and before this date both the 
Adelaide end aiul the centre section had been finished. 
In the far north, however, the work had faileil. There 
were no trees for posts, the diflicultics of ti.msport 
were almost unsurmountable, and the tro])ical heat 
was too ^reat for the labour of luiropcans. It looked 
at one time, indeed, as if the junction would never be 
made, and as the date arret'd upon had lurarly arrived, 
and the company threatened to sue the Government for 
dama^t;cs if the line was then unfinished, there was 
much consternation in Adelaide. Mr. Totld hastened 
up to the Tort Darwin end, to sec what could be 
done. Coolies and Chinese were introduced, wells 
were dug alon^ the route and iron posts provided 
where trees could not be obtained, and by great 
exertions things were pushed forward A fracture 
in the submarine cable had meanwhile relieved the 
Government from fear, anil in August the two ends 
of the overland wire were joined at ("i-nlral Mount 
Stewart, and then the first telegr;iph message was 
flashed from shore to .shore, lly October the cable 
had been repaired, and telegraphic conuniinication 
was established with the old world, Australian.s thus 
being able to read at their breakfast tables events 
which had occurred in luiropc but a few hours 
previously, l^eforc many years had passed, another 
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tclct^rajili line was carried alon" the arid shores 
between Adelaide and Albany in Western Australia, 
so that now there is direct communication between 
the four extremities of the Australian continent. 

The construction of railways has also been con- 
sidcnible, but at present the railway system is confined 
to the south-eastern corner of the colony, with the 
excc[)tion of the track which runs noithward towards 
Tort Darwin. The first sod of the j:^reat trans¬ 
continental railway, which has its southern terminus 
at Port Augusta, was turned by the Governor, Sir 
William Jcrvoi.s, in 1878, and it has since been 
extended 686 miles from Adelaide to Oodnadatta. 
The construction was also commenct’d at the l\)rt 
Darwin en<l, and the line was carried to Ih’ne Creek, 
leavinjj a {.^ap about 1,1 JO miles still to be covered 
b(‘f(jre traffic can be opened from the southern to 
the northern coast. 

Tht're is little inon? to be said with regard to South 
Australia, which has been singularly happy in an un¬ 
eventful history. Gold has been discovered within 
its borders, but not in sufticient quantit'es to affect 
its destiny to any great e.xtent. Nevertheless it is rich 
in minerals, and the copper deposits of Ihirra lUirra 
have been eclipsed by similar di.seoveries at Moonta 
and Wallaroo. Agriculture has steadily progressed, 
and although the yield of wheat is light [>er Jicrc, 
the cost of clcMring aivl preparing the soil for tillage 
is proportionately small, and the South Australian 
harvc.st affords annually a laige sur[)lus of brcadstiiffs 
for exportation to luirope and the other colonies. 
This province is essentially one of great poten- 
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tialiticvs. Much of the country between Adelaide and 
l*ort D.irwin, which was lon^ supposetl to be abso¬ 
lutely useless, atK* nothing but desert, has proved to 
be not unsuitable for pastoral puri)oses, while many 
of the rivers which (low into the Gulf of Cari)cnlaria 
are bordered by rich alluvial flats which probably 
some day will be covered by extensive cotton and 
sugar plantations. The great problem to be solved 
is the supply of labour in the tropics ; but apart from 
this, a very large portion of the country is as yet 
practically unexplored, and until more perfect know¬ 
ledge is obtained of its capabilities it will be rash 
to predict what the future of South Australia may be. 
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Tllli MOUKTON r.AY SETJLKMENT. 

(182s- 1851.) 

Tiik colony of Oiu'cnsland owes its orij^in to tlic 
report made by Mr. Ib’<;^e, on the state of the penai 
estaldishiiients—towards the close of the rei^n of 
Governor Macquarie in New South Wales —in which 
he recoinincndcd that some spot should be founfl 
to which the worst class of criminals could be 
despatched, where tliey wou'd be far away from the 
temptations which were inseparable from a com¬ 
munity partly bvjiicl and pTirtly fret. Surveyor- 
General Oxley was thei.Tore sent in the cutter 
Mermaid to seek on the northern coast some j)lace 
which would meet these requirement.s. Port Curtis 
was his oritjinal destination ; but after a careful 
examination he was dissatisfied with its qualifica¬ 
tions, and turned southwards towards Morcton Pay. 
While lying at anchor, a party of natives was 
observed approaching the shore and the attention 
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of those on board was turned towards one man, 
who appeared to be possessed by an uncontrollable 
delight at the sij^ht of the ship. A boat was sent 
ashore, and the coppcr-coloured savage turned out 
to be one of a party of four Europeans, who had 
left Sydney with the intention of sailing to the 
Illavvarra district (to the south of the capital of 
New South Wales), but had been driven by storms 
far out of their course, and had all nearly dicil from 
thirst and exposure. After terrible hardships, under 
which one of the number succumbed, land was 
sighted, and the three remaining castaways beached 
their boat at a sjiot where they perceived a stream 
of fresh water. 'I'he intruders were soon surrounded 
by natives, but were treated with extreme kindness, 
and Pamj)hlctt-- who now told the tale to O.xley— 
had remained with them ever since. The desire 
for civilised life had been too strong for the others, 
who had started off to walk home under the im¬ 
pression that they were south of Sydney. It is 
nccflless to say that they were never heard of since. 

With Pamphlctt’s aid a large river was discovererl, 
and Oxley at once rowed fifty miles up and made 
a hurried .survey of the country. On his return to 
Sydney he gave a most enthusiastic description of 
his discoveries, with the result that after considerable 
correspondence between the Imperial Government 
and the Governor—in which the reluctance of the 
Secretary of State to fourifl a new .settlement was 
apparent—Oxley was ordered in Se{)tcinbcr, 1824, 
to again .set sail for the Hrisbane River, in the brig 
Amity. He had on board a detachment of the 40th 
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Regiment, in cliargc of Lieutenant Miller, and thirty 
prisoners, who were to form the first penal settle¬ 
ment on the north-(‘ast coast. In the following year 
Captain Logan was appointed to the command, and 
in 1826 Sir I'lioinas Brisbane himself visiletl the new 
depot, which in his opinion met all the requirement 
of Bigge’s report as it was far from all civilised 
habitations, and it was practically impossible for 
a prisoner to cscaj^c. Rapidly additions were mad(‘ 
to the convict population, but as no free m Itlers 
were jicrmitted to come within fifty miles of the gaol, 
the early doings at Brisbane are buried in oblivion. 
SufTficient, nevertheless, is known to show that the 
Moreton Bay depot rivalled in corruption and 
brutality Tasman’s IVninsula or Norfolk Island. 
Tales of horrible cruelty and disgusting immorality, 
both on the part ot tlic convicts and the natives 
amongst whom they were suddenly thrown, were 
not uncommon ; and at length matter'i were brought 
to a crisis by the murder of Logan. The deed was 
.committed either by convicts- in retaliation for soim. 
of the ferocious attacks which hail been made upon 
them by the overseers—or else by the natives, who 
hail ri’ceived almost eijual provocation. Trevious to 
this tragedy, l.ogan had energetically explored the 
country, with which he was almost as mueli pli'ased 
as Oxley had been, and made also experiments in 
cotton-growing and in the establishment of some 
primitive industries. 

From the date of Logan's death, the Governors of 
New South Wales ap|)ear to have had a desire to 
abandon Moreton Bay, ami the criminal establish- 
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merit was [gradually reduced. Meanwhile the dis¬ 
coveries of the explorers who had pierced the 
country between Sydney and the north, traversini^ 
the Darling Downs, had induced large numbers of 
stockowners to drive their flocks and herds on to 
the new pastures ; and the out-stations of the most 
enterprising crept nearer and nearer to l^risbane. 
In 1839 it was determined to entirely abandon 
Moreton liay as a penal establishment, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Gorman was sent up to remove the last 
relics of the gaol. The prohibition against free 
settlers on the Brisbane River was still in force ; 
but, although not revoked for some time, it became 
a dead letter, and many more free men settled on 
the banks of the river. liy 1841 a large portion of 
the Darling Downs had been taken up by squatters, 
and the settlement of the country further north had 
so far progressed that the Government considered 
it necessary to offer allotments in the towns for sale. 
Sir George Gi[)[)s came up from Sydney and laid 
out the plan of the town of Jirisbane, on the 
Brisbane River, and another town further inland 
called Ipswich, while townships named Toowoomba 
and Drayton began to gather round two wayside 
inns, established for the convenience of travellers 
across the Darling Down.s. The first auction of 
Crown lands situated in Brisbane was held in 
Sydney; sites met with ready .sale, at prices 
averaging about per acre. 

In December, 1841, the ordinary machinery of 
government for a free community was provided; 
and Captain Wickham was sent as police magistrate, 
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while Crown lands commissioners were appointed 
for the Darliiij; Downs and Moreton Bay districts. 
The pastoral industries of the province rapidly 
increased ; but its otherwise .satisfactory progre.ss 
was marred by the j^ross brutality displac ed towards 
the natives, 'riic very early settlers .seem to have 
been inconvenienced but little by the depredations 
or hostility of the aborij^ines, but .soon the atrocities 
committed by the .shepherds and stockmen on out- 
lyinjj .stations called forth acts of retaliator> violence 
from the blacks, which were in their turn followed 
by inhuman revenge at the hands of the while men. 
"I’hc settlers were urgent in their appeals for more 
police protection, and a body of native police officered 
by ICuropeans, was formed to cope with the di.sorders 
which were becoming mc^re and more freejuent. Ihit 
they only mi'ide things worse, for a member of one 
native tribe displays savage enjoyment in the 
slaughter of members of any other tribes, and the 
native police s(X)n developed into an armed force for 
the extermination of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

It is needless to record here in detail the disgust¬ 
ing atrocities, which arc w.'ll known to all who were 
connected with pioneering work in Queensland, but 
a few instances will be sufficient to give an idea of 
the manner in which the blacks were “ civiliseri.’’ 
At the commencement of i860, two partners in a 
station comi)laincd in the papers that a parly of 
n^ative police had .shot and wounded a large number 
of blacks, ma.ny of whose bodies were left to rot 
unhuried within a mile or two of the homestead. 
Even those natives who had l)ecn employed pretty 
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constantly for many .years by llie owners did ncjl 
escape, but friendly and hostile blacks had been 
indiscriminately shot down. A further instance is 
recorded in which a sub-inspector of police hand¬ 
cuffed a native boy, tying his arms to a high rafter 
in the verandah of the police barracks, and then 
dogged and kicked him until he was so maimed thcat 
he shortly died ; while on another occasion some 
squatters rode down and shot no less than twenty- 
two natives, and after s|)ending the night by a water- 
hole, walked round in the morning, and d.ishcd out 
the brains of those who were not yet dead with one 
of their own clubs. The troopers showed little com¬ 
punction in murdering scores of the natives, and 
on one occasion, when a white man had been killed 
by two blacks, a body of police in the dead of night 
stealthily surrounded the tribe to W'hich the culprits 
belonged. A korroborcc was being held at the time ; 
at a given signal the police fired a volley into 
the midst of the dancing crowd, and tlien rushed in 
to complete the work of destruction. A common 
method of freeing a run of the aborigines was al.so 
by w^holcsale pensoning. A barrel of flour, in which 
white arsenic had been mixed, was given with a 
smile as a present to the unsiis))ccling victims, and 
before long half the tribe would be writhing and 
screaming in agony, which .at last terminated in 
death. Could it be wondered at if the blacks look 
revenge when they could ? 

But otherwise the settlers showasl go'at energ3%and 
entered with determin.ation ui)on the work of opening 
up their immen.se territory. Captain Sturt, who had 

23 
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discovered the Darling and the Murray, offered to 
conduct an expedition into the centre of Australia; 
and in 1844 a well-equipped party of sixteen persons 
started from the banks of the Darling, at the furthest 
point that had been reached in 1828. Following the 
course of the river they passed Laidley s Pomls and 
Lake Oiwndilla, and then turned northwards for the 
interior, through a barren desert, until they reached 
a few hills which are now known as the Barrier 
Range. Fortunately for the party it was the winter 
season, and they could obtain a moderate supply 
of water, but by the time they had passed another 
chain of hills, which Sturt called the Grey Range, 
summer had come. The heat in 1844 was ex¬ 
ceptionally intense, and in the sandy plains of the 
interior it was so great that the baked earth split 
the hoofs of the horses and quickly dried up the 
water from the creeks. One party found a stream, 
however, flowing in a rocky basin, and Sturt formcfl 
his depot beside it, remaining there for six months. 
Several excursions were made during this period, 
and the crci:k on w'hich they were camped was 
followed, but after a course of tw'cnty miles it was 
lost in the sand. The wanderers suffered terribly 
from the heat, which was sometimes as high as 130® 
in the shade. The ink dried on their pens before 
they could touch the pajier to wTitc. Their combs 
split, their nails became brittle, and metal if touched 
burned their fingers. A hole was dug in the ground 
sufficiently deep to enable them to escape the dread¬ 
ful glow of the sun, and day after day they prayed 
for rain. At last the party grew haggartl and ill, and 
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one boiny attacked with scurvy rapidly sank ancl 
died. But finally rain came, and as there was now 
(licMity of water, the jouriury was continued. 

After travelliuL northwards sixty-one miles a new 
depot was formed, and excursions were made into 
the surrounding country. But as they journeyed 
further north they came to a rej^ion of hills of a 
barren red .sand, and lai^oons of salt bitter water. 
For some time they toiled throui^h this countr\-, but 
when at Icnj^th tliey reached the last hill and iiothing 
was to be seen but a vast stoney plain, wln'ch Sturt 
called the Stoniy k)esert, summer was again at hand 
and water was failing. So they hastened back; but 
their water was exhausted befuc they reached the 
depot, and they were then in danger of being buried 
by shifting sand hills. Sturt made one more attempt 
to find water, <li.scc>\t ring a magnificent stream which 
ho called Cooper’s Creek. But on again entering 
Stone)' Desert, he was compelled to retrace his .steps, 
and when he rcrached the depot on his return he was 
worn to a shadow and the glare of the sandy waste 
liad blinded him. Ilis reports on the arid country 
g.ive ri.se to the idea that the whole centre of 
Australia was one vast de.sert, but this has sitice 
been proved to be an error. 

All the north east portion of the continent was li-ft 
unexplored till 184.}., when a young (lerman botanist, 
Ludwig Leichardt, with five men, left S\ diiey, and, 
pa.ssing through magnificent fiue.sls am! fine pasturo.s, 
mafic his way to the Gulf of ('.irpentaria, dis¬ 
covering and tracing many large rivers as he went 
At Van Diemen’s Gulf a ship was waiting to bring 
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him home ; and on his return to Sydney he was 
rewarded by a public subscription of 1,500, and a 
grant from the Government of £ijooo. In 1847 he 
again started to make further explorations in the 
north of Queensland, taking with him sheep and 
goats, which, however, so impeded his progress that, 
after wandering over the Fitzroy Downs for many 
months, he returned without having achieved any¬ 
thing. In the following year he led a third expedi¬ 
tion, with which he intended to cross the whole 
continent from east to west. A start was made from 
Moreton Bay, and in two years he e.xpected to reach 
the Swan River settlement A large party set out, 
and soon passed the Cogwoon River, and from this 
point Lcichardt sent a hopeful letter to a friend in 
Sydney, But no news has since been received of 
him or his companions, although for many years 
e.xpcditions were sent out to search for him. 

On Leichardt’s return from his first journey, Sir 
Thomas Mitchell set out northwards, and after dis¬ 
covering the Culgoa and Warrego, turned west, 
travelling over a great extent of level country. At 
length he came upon a river, and followed the current 
for 150 miles towards the heart of the continent, 
and then returned. Edmund Kennedy, who was 
soon after sent to trace the course of the newly- 
found stream, followed its banks for 150 miles 
below the place at which Mitchell had turned back. 
He, too, was then forced to return, through want of 
provisions. He had seen enough, however, to con¬ 
vince him that this stream was only the upper part 
of Cooper’s Creek, which had been discovered by 
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Sturt. In 1848, Kennedy landed on the north-east 
coast with twelve men, and tiirninj^ inland to the 
norlli-west, trave lled towards Cape York, where a 
vessel was to meet him. Dense jinv^les and prickly 
shrubs barred his path, and tore the flesh of the 
travellers at every step, while vast swamps often 
made lon[j detours necessary. Leaving eight of his 
companions at Weymouth Bay, he pushed on to¬ 
wards the north with three others and a black bo}', 
Jaekey. But one of them accidentally shdt himself, 
and was unable to proceed. Kennedy, wiv> was now 
only a few miles from Cape York, left the wounded 
man with the two other whites, and started, accom¬ 
panied by Jaekey, to obtain aid from the schooner. 
Before they had gone far, however, a tribe of natives 
attacked them, and a spear hurled from among the 
bushes pierced Kennedy in the back,and he fell from 
his horse. The bku ks rushed forward, but Jaekey' 
fired upon them, and at the report for a moment they 
were frightened and fled. Kennedy' soon died, and 
the faithful Jaekey dug a grave and left him in the 
forest. Then with the Journals and other papers he 
plunged into a stream, and walking along its bed 
with only his hea<l above the surface, in this way 
escaped his enemies. As stion as he reached the 
Cape, and was taken on board the schooner, a search 
party was despatched for the woundeil man and his 
companions, but it proved fiuitlcss, while only'' two of 
the eight wdio had sta}’ed at WexaiiDiilh Bay had 
survived starvation and disease, when relief arrived. 
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TlllO COI.ONY t)K <)UtKN.sl,AND. 
(1851-1893.) 

OuiacNSLANl) was almost as hasty as Victoria in 
its demand for separation from the parent colony, 
and in 1851 a iietilion was forwarded to the Queen, 
prayinj.^ for the same concession for the Morcton 
Hay district as had in that year been j.^rantc*cl to Port 
Phillip. The petitioners were unsuccessful, but three 
years later they renewed their appeal, and met with 
a favourable reception. Asa result, in 1855 an Act 
was passed by the Imperial l^irliament ^ivinj^ the 
Government power to maki a division of New South 
Wales, so as to form a i.ew colony, when such a 
course was deemed advisable. Hut delays occurred, 
and in the following year the ministry went out of 
office, so that the matter received no attention for some 
time. At the close of 1859, however, the desired 
change was made, and the portion of New South 
Wales to the north of the 29th parallel of latitude 
was proclaimed a .separate cidony, under the name 
of Queensland. .Sir (iec^r^e Howen was appointed the 

first Governor, and the town of Ihisbaiie, which then 

34a 
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contained about seven thousand inhabitants, was 
chosen as the capital and seat of government. The 
new colony covered more than 670,000 square miles 
of country, but its inhabitants numbered only about 
twenty-five thousand persons. 

Queensland was never as a separate colony uiuler 
the nominee system of government, but commeiiCLd 
its career under the guidance of responsible ministers. 
The first Parliament opened on the 29th of May, i860, 
the Legislative Council, which consisted of members 
nominated by the Governor for life, and the A -.embly 
being elected by the people under what is practically 
manhood suffrage, the only qualification being six 
months’ residence. Any person on the electoral roll 
is qualified to be a member. The duration of Parlia¬ 
ments is now limited to three years, and members of 
the Assembly reo, Jv ' a salary of ^300 per annum. 

In 1858 a rusii look place to the banks of the 
P'it/.roy River, in the far north, where gold was 
.said to have been found. Ship after ship arrived in 
Kcpplc liay, crowded with men bound for Canoona, 
a place about seventy miles up the river. IJefore 
long some fifteen thou.sand had collected, but it was 
found that the gold was to be met with over a 
very small area only, and maii)^ of those who had 
come to the place, having spent all their money on 
their outfit and passage, wi're unable to get away. 
Amongst the crowd thus gathered in this i.solated 
.spot, far from civilisation, terrible distiv'^s s()f>n began 
to show it.self, and for sometime the hitzroy River 
was the scene of wretchedness and starvation. At 
length the Governments of New South Wales and 
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Victoria look j)ity on the unfortunate minors, and 
provided means of transport for the destitute who 
wished to leave the place. Some, however, at the 
time of j^reatest scarcity, had taken up portions of 
the fertile land on the banks of the river, and coin- 
mcMiced farming. From these beginnings sprang 
what is now tlie thriving town of Rockhampton. 
The Government of Oucensland was anxious to 
attract some of the immigrants who were coming 
in large numbers to Australia, and offered rewards, 
ranging from £200 to £ipcyOy to the discoverers of 
profitable gold-fields. A great impetus w'as thus 
given to prospecting, and during the follow^ing 
years many districts were opened up by i)arties of 
miners. 

In itS67 a man named Nash, by acci<U*nt, found 
extensive gold deposits at Gym[)ie, a i)lace about 
130 miles from Brisbane. Nash kept his dis¬ 
coveries secret, and commenced to collect gold for 
himself before giving publicity to the news. lie 
soon procured several hundred pounds* worth of the 
metal, and then, as it .seemed impossible to avoid dis¬ 
covery (as a road ran close to the spot at which he 
was at w ork), and as it w as not improbable that some 
one else w'ould forestall him in reporting the field, 
he came dowm to Maryborough, and announcing his 
valuable find, received the Government row'ard. A 
ru.sh to Gympie immediately took place, and the field 
proved to be exceedingly rich ; a nugget, worth 
about /’4,oo(j, was found close to the surface. 
Other gold-fields have also been discovered from time 
to time. Far to the north, on the Palmer River, 
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rich deposits have bceti found ; and, in spile of the 
hostility of natives and the tropical heat, ^jreat 
numbers of miners are at work, including thousands 
of Chinamen. 

But the fields already described arc insignificant, 
when compared with the enormous yield of the 
Mount Morgan mine, which has already paid 
;62,750,000 in divideiiils. It is a huge mound of ore, 
which is highly ferruginous, and contains gold to the 
extt'iit of several ounces to the ton, its peculiar 
formation, in the opinion of the Government geologist 
of Queensland, being due to the action of the thermal 
springs. The story of its discovery is peculiar. It 
is situated near Kcjckhampton, in the very district to 
which the diggers had rushed with such ill-luck in 
1858. A young squatter had bought a selection 
of 6 j [0 acres fron: the Government, but it w^as on a 
r(;cky hill, and he found that for grazing or cultiva¬ 
tion it w'as useless. Accordingly, W'hen the offer was 
made of £Ch\o by three brothers named Morgan, he 
gladly closed the bargain ; but soi>n after the tran¬ 
saction the fortunate purchasers fmind that the dirty 
grey rocks, of which the wdiole was com|joscd, con¬ 
tained so much gold that ^20 or ^'30 worth of it 
could be extracted with rude apiiliances from every 
cartload of stuff. Work was immediately commenced, 
and before long Mount Morgan turned out to be the 
richest gold mine in the w’orkl. A year or (wo later 
the hill which had cost £ 6 .\o was sold for 8,000,000. 
It is now calculated that it is worth at least double 
that sum, and the shares of the company w’hich pos¬ 
sess it have reached a figure equivalent to 18,000,000. 
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lUil ^^^olcl-iniiiing is nut the* only industry which has 
been followed in Oueensland. In the norlhern dis¬ 
tricts tropical products arc successfully ^rown, and 
about iS6i the cultivation of cotton was commenced. 
No vei')' jjjreat progress w\'is made for the first three 
years, but when the American war cut off that 
source of supply, tlu! enhanced price of both 
cotton and (the cultivation of which w’as 

coniinenced in 1805) more than com|)ensated for 
tile coni[)aratively liiLdur cost of white labour in 
the* Oueensland pl.intations. As lonj; as the price 
of cotton and sn^i;ar remained hii;h, tlie ijuestion 
of labour on the t)lantations was not of such impor¬ 
tance as to seriously interfere w'ith the industries. 
Ihit when, on the close of the war, these articles 
fell to their normal level, tlie American product 
aiiain coniiiiL; int(j competition, and th(i planters of 
Oueensland findinj^ it necess<iry to effect some radical 
chani;e in the m.ma;.;ement t)f their estates, it wais 
propos’d to substitute the cheap labour of coolies 
from India for the mnn.* expensive Juiro[)eans; but 
there W'ere diffictilties in the way, and eventually 
Chinese were introduced They did not come up 
to expel tations, and plantrrs were at their wa’ts* end. 
At len-th a sui-ar planter named 'fowns conceived 
the idea of briic^in;^ labourers from the South Sea 
Islands, and as he w^as also the owner of .ships 
which traded to the islands, he had no difficulty in 
puttint^ the srhejne into i>ractice. The Kanakas (as 
the islanders w'cre calledj were apt pupils, and soon 
became expert plantation hands. 'I'hey also met all 
requirements as to cheaj>ne.ss, for a few presents 
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of finery seemed to satisfy them for years of 
labour. 

Towns’ example was speedil)^ followed by his 
neicdibours, and the practice of cmi)loying Kanakas on 
the plantations instead of white men bcccimc Ljeneral. 
The islanders as a ruU; made civ^a'^ements for one or 
two years* service, and then havin;^ ri*eeived in pa}'- 
ment, cloth, knives, hatchets, beads, &c., to the value 
of about lo, were sent back to the islands. A 
system such as this of necessity bred abuses, and 
unscrupulous masters resorted t(^ all sorts of tricks to 
swindle the Kanakas out of their pay. A[-;.iin, as 
the demand for island labour increast‘d, the supply 
of volunteers was unequal to the rccjiiirements of 
planters, and captains of vessels took to wholesale 
kidna[)pin<4’, and to all intents and purposes sold 
their captives in (hieensland to the plant.ition owners 
for so much a head 'i'here were conseciuenllx' fre¬ 
quent conflicts between the ci\wvs of labour vessels 
and tire inhabitants of the iskands. The white men 
would suddenly api)ear at the native vilkiLies and 
take as prisoners crowds of men and women ; in 
revenue the natives, wdienever the)' a chance, 

attacked the vessels visiting the islaiuls aiul murdered 
all they found on board. All sorts of devices for 
j^ellintj nc.ir the natives were tried by the kidnap¬ 
pers. Sometimes they dis<;uised themselves as 
missionaries, and then wdien an opportunit)' necurred, 
on account of the trust inspired by their apj)earance, 
they fell uj)on their victims, and hiirri< d them off to 
the ships. As a result, if re.il mixsion.iries, .sus- 
pcctin^f nothing, aporoached the islaiulers, they w'crc 
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frccjULMitly speared or clubbed to death, without dis¬ 
crimination. 

The conflict in most eases was, however, one.sidcd. 
Labour vessels cut down the frail canoes, and while 
the occupants were struj^gling in the water they were 
secured, dragged aboard, and thrust into the hold. 
The hatches were battened down, and when enough 
of the poor wretches had been crammed into the ship, 
sail wris set, and but little attention was paid to the 
passengers, who if they survived the terrible passage 
in the filthy and confined holds were sold to the 
planters or their agents. It must not be supposed 
that all the planters engaged in the labour traffic 
behaved like ruffians, but nevertheless such deeds as 
those described were of common occurrence. At 
length these scandals so aroused pc)i)ular feeling that 
in 1868, the Queensland Legislature passed an Act to 
regulate the island labour traffic. The Polynesian 
Labourers Act provided that no islanders were to be 
shipped to the colony unless the ca[)tain of the vessel 
could produce a document, signed by some resi)on- 
sible f)c:r.son, to the effect that those whom he brought 
had shipped witliout compul.sion. At the same time 
special Government agi-nts were appointed to ac¬ 
company every vessel engaged in the trade, and U) 
exercise a general supervision over the islanders on 
the voyage. The minimum payment to Kanakas on 
the termination of their service was fixed at £6 worth 
of goods for each years work, and other minor 
provisions were also enacted for the general regula¬ 
tion of the trade. 

These rules were right eiujugh as far as they went, 
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but the whole system was such that it was impossible 
to make a law which could not be in one way or 
another evaded. Without doubt the new Act eflected 
much good, and the island traffic lost many of its 
most objectionable characteristics. Hut frequently 
the clauses which made it necessary for a document 
to l>e produced showing that the Kanakas were volun¬ 
tary immigrants w'ere little but a dcatl letter. Nothing 
was easier than to bribe the chief of any tribe by a 
present of a few trinkets, to compel a certain number 
of his people to go before a missionary and express 
their desire to ship to Queensland, although really 
they may have been most averse to the proposal. 
Again, while the Government agent was put to watch 
the captain, and the captain was only too happy to 
watch the agent, there was always the clanger of 
collusion, and ca.se. have been brought to light in 
which the deeds of the crews of labour vessels have 
been 9 blot on our civilisation. There is evidence, 
however, that now the abu.ses have been reduced 
to a minimum; one of the best signs of the great 
improvement which has been effected is that islanders 
who have served a term in Queensland very often 
re-engage when the opportunity offers, and bring with 
them their friends and relations. The whole traffic 
is nevertheless undesirable, and it is almost impos¬ 
sible, even with the best intentions, for the Govern¬ 
ment to ensure that only volunteers arc brought to 
the colony, and — what is more imp<utant — that 
expirees arc sent back to their proper dedination.s. 
It has frcciuently lx.'en asserted that Kanak.as have 
been landed at the wrong islands to save trouble, 
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and this [)ractically means handing them over to be 
murdered by hostile tribes. 'Flic whole question is 
surrounded with difficulties, and the proposal to re¬ 
introduce the system, after a temporary suspension, 
is at present calling forth an animated controversy 
between its friends and its opponents. In all branches 
of material development Oneensland has made rajiid 
|)rogn‘ss, and under lilx’ral land laws and state- 
assisted immigration thc! population has rapidly 
increased. An agitation has for some been on foot 
in favour of a subdivision of thc huge territory, for 
it is hoped tliat in this way the friction may be 
avoided which the very conllicting interests of the 
North and South must under existing arrangements 
inevitably produce. 

Like most of the other colonies, Queensland became 
intoxicated with its owm prosperity, and plunged 
headlong into extravagance in its public expenditure, 
but, although this course has been followed by the 
usual reaction, the natural resources of the country 
are .so enormous that the deprcssifui is unlikely to * 
In; of long duration or to .seriously dim thc brilliant 
proini.se of the future. 
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FROM TIIK FIRST SFTTFFMFNT TO TIIK R! ' ALL OF 
OOXFKNOR MT/ROV. 

(I79T lS.|r>.) 

Lonc; before an)' systematic attempt was made to 
colonise New Ze.ri.iii*^ there had been intiMvoiirse 
betw(’en tlv.* Maoii i)o[jnlalion and the wlialiiiLi ships, 
whicU visited the coast in lar^e numluMs. As niiidit 
have been expected, these meetings often led to mis- 
uiiderstandinj^s, and the criielt)’ and immoralit)' of 
the sailors was fully counterbalaiu rd by the acts of 
revenge perpetrated by the natives, in accordance 
with their ancient customs. Occasional!)' larj.;e 
numbers of passengers and seamen fell victims to 
the misbehaviour of earlier visitors. 'I'lius, in 1800, 
a .ship called the AVjv/, on hi'r vi\)a;.;e to ImijJ.iiuI, 
touched at Whangarua, in onler to obtain spars, and, 
while the captain and many (»f the crew were ashore, 
the Maoris made a descent upon them, and having 
killed and eaten all who were tn be found, attacked 
the .shi|), leaving only one woman and three childnsi 
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to tell the laic. The survivors, who had hiildcn 
themselves when they saw ihc Maoris coinini;', were 
eventually rescued by the crew of the City of luii/i- 
burgh, aided by a friendly native named Te Pahi. 
Several events of a somewhat similar character 
attracted the attention of Australians and Kn^lish- 
men to the barbarous islanders, and the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, the chaplain in New South Wales, ur^cd 
the establishment of a mission station at the Bay of 
Islands, which had been the seat of most of the out¬ 
rages, in the hope that the missionaries might be able 
to improve the relations between the two races. Mis 
suggestion was carried out, and a small sc'tllemcnt 
formed, while at the same time one Kuropcan and 
three chiefs of the native tribes were appointed magis¬ 
trates for the distrii't, and were instructed to use their 
utmost efforts to diminish the continually recurring 
collisions. In spite ut these precautions, murders and 
other atrocities continued. Every vessel that crui'-ed 
in New Zealand waters had boarding nets, and, 
should any mishap drive a luckless ship upon 111- 
coast, the probable fate of all on board was only too 
well understood. In 1816 two ships were wrecked 
and their crews killed and eaten. In 1823 the 
Imperial rarliament at last realised that it was 
necessary to take some steps to mitigate thc.se evils, 
and, in order to control at any rate the I'lirt^pean 
settlers and visitors, the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales was cxtendetl to residents 
in New Zealand. 

Much of the trouble which h.id arisen and sub- 
scqucntlv • occurred betw een the two races w as 

24 
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due to the ii;noratioo and want of appreciation of 
the Maoris and their customs shown by the 
Europeans. As a race the natives were vastly 
superior intelK’ctiially to any savages with whom 
Eni^lishmen had previously been in contact in the 
Southern hemisphere. Guided largely by tribal 
traditions and native customs, their actions wi-rc often 
inexplicable to the white strangers, and as a result 
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there were man)' collisions which a belter acquaint- 
ance on either side would have prevented. I^'or 
instance, it was a gross offence to touch any article 
which was /a/>Uy that is, which for some reason had 
been placed under a ban, or which had been declared 
sacred from the touch or eye. C'onslant and un¬ 
conscious breaches of the Mafiri law were made by 
.strangers, and indeed it was only by great care that 
they could be avoided. Any flagrant digression 
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clcmanclccl utu, or atonement, which was only pro 
curable too frequently by the death of the oflciulcr. 

Hence many barbarous and incomprehensible acts 
of apparently inhuman revenge, for trivial matters, 
were perpetrate I, which in realit)’ were instigated b>’ 
native customs that the Maoris felt constrained to 
blindly obey. 

One of the survivors of the crew of a brig which 
was seized on the east coast in 1816 was killed for 
lending a knife to a slave and afterwards breaking 
the which this had caused, by using the 

same knife to cut food for a chiefs nu>ther. Tlu* 
latter happened to die, and when the facts were made 
know the tohuNffa (priest) had no doubt that the 
breach of the was the cause of her decease. A 
council of the tribe was held, and the poor fellow was 
sentenced to death, though the chief, who liked him 
very much, did Ids best to save him. 'Fhe to/nntga 
in an eloquent address, pointed out to the chief that 
the ^ods would never be appeased if ;//// were not 
exacted for breach of the and that the lot of his 
friend was not really hard, for it would be an honour 
to him to attend in the next w'orld on so great a 
chieftainess as the chief’s dead mother, and to the 
latter to have such an attendant. 'Ihe chief’s family 
pride and filial affection were in this wa}^ successfully 
appealed to, and the fate of tlui poor wretch was 
scaled. 

This case serves to show much of the Maori 
character. Superstitious and sensitive to a degree, 
they have shown themselves nevertheless fearless and 
in the main honourable as a race. With few excep- 
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tions they proved as foes to be worthy of the hijjhest 
admiration, while as allies they were warm and true 
friends. Possessed of great intelligence and adapta¬ 
bility, they lost no time in turning to account the 
lessons in civilisation which were to be learnt from 
their white visitors. Hongi and Waikato, the former, 
perhaps, the greatest of their chiefs, having been taken 
to England by one of the missionaries as early as 
1820, were made much of, and loaded with handsome 
gifts ; but before their return to New Zealand they 
converted all the presents which had been showered 
upon them into muskets, anci at once on landing in 
their native country started on the war path against 
neighbouring tribes, with the result that their enemies 
fell eas)/- victims to their superior weapons. 

The extreme fertility of the islands had in 1825 
inspired persons in England w ith a desire to colonise 
them, and towards the close of 1826 a vessel carry¬ 
ing sixty .settlers arrived under the command of 
('aptain Herd, who purchased two islands in* the 
llauraki Gulf. But fears of the attacks of the natives 
discouraged the immigrants, and many of them left 
the country at the first opportunity. Their appre¬ 
hensions were not groundless, for in the following 
year Hongi turned his newdy acquired w^capons 
against those from whom they had been obtained, 
and destroj^ed the mission station at Whangaroa. A 
sort of guerilla warfare had long existed, but matters 
now reached such a stage that peaceful occiqjation of 
the country became im|jossible. There W'cre faults 
on both sides, and in icS ji thirteen chiefs appealed 
to the ICnglish Government for protection from the 
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traders and settlers, while at the same time the 
Governor uf New South Wales—under wliose nominal 
[)rotection New Zealand at that time was—su^j^ested 
that it would be desirable that a Government 
resident should be aj)|)ointed without delay to look 
after the affairs both of white men and Maoris, and 
maintain some semblante of authority. Accordingly, 
two j'cars later, Mr. James Busby was appointed 
Resident at the Bay of Islands, and shortly after¬ 
wards Lieutenant McDonell, R.N., was sent in a. 
similar capacity to the settlement at Ilokianga. 

As yet the Imperial Government had not formally 
amuwed the islands, although (‘00k had hoistetl 
the British fl.ig when he visited the country in 1770, 
and an enterprising foreigner, known as Baron 
llyppolitiis de Thierry, issued a declaration in 1835 
from the Marejuesas Islanrls, one of which (Nu- 
huneva) he had purchased, asserting that he was 
“ Sovereign Chief of New Zealand and King of 
Nuhuneva.” On receipt of this rather rcmark.Mile 
news, Mr. Busby at once issued a counter address, in 
which he directed the attention of the native chiefs to 
this bold attempt to seize their country, and urged 
them to offer a combined front to the usurper. A 
meeting of all the principal chiefs was hastily con¬ 
vened, and a declaration announcing the independence 
of the Maoris, under the title of the “United Tribes 
of New Zealand,” was issued. A copy of this procla¬ 
mation was forw^arded to the Secretary of State, who 
in answ'cr annonnrod that ICnglanrl would ahvays 
guard New Zealand from foreign aggression. 

But here the responsibility of ICngland ceased, and 
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althoii‘;h an«'irchy still in a larj^c mcasuro prevailed in 
New Zealand, no attempt was made to establish any 
settled form of ijovernmcnt. In si)ile of their readi¬ 
ness to combine with Mr. Husby in proteslini^ a*.;ainst 
the claims of Ihiron de Thierry, the natives continued 
to show hostility to the I'Tiropean missionaries and 
traders; and at last, in 1837, the Governor of New 
South Wales despatched Captain Hobson in the 
Ratt/esna/cc to the Bay of Islands to examine into the 
lawless occurrences wliich were alarming;!)' fretiuent 
at Kororareka, the main settlement. At this spot a 
considerable villai^e harl arisen, and there were already 
about a thousand white inhabitants, while the bay was 
crowded with whalers of all nationalities. (‘ai)tain 
Hobson fully Confirmed the ri‘[)orts of tlu! unsatis¬ 
factory position of affairs, but reinedi.d action was 
still delayed, imli! in iSjtS the inhabitants of Koroia- 
reka could wait no loiiircr, and determined to take 
tlie Jaw into their ow n hands, and form a sort of 
vi.q;ilance association for the punishment of crime and 
the protection of life and propert)\ This brought 
matters to a crisis, for the Imperial Government saw^ 
that the lime had come w hen it must either take some 
steps to create a proper administrative authority, or 
must entirely abandon all pretence of })rotecting or 
managing the settlement. 

But further difficulties w^ere ahead. Schemes for 
colonisation W'ere about this time cxtrcionlinarily 
popular, and a company kimwn as the Niwv Zealand 
Company, w'ln'('h afterwards becaiiH* a great factor in 
the affairs of the colony, was filmed in London by 
Lord Durham to undertake the systematic settlement 
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of the unclaimed territory. Final arrangements were 
completed by i<S39, and the Tory with Colonel 
William Wakefield atid other officers of the New 
Zealand Company on board, sailed from London, 
after a quick passage reached its destination and 
brought up in Queen Charlotte’s Sound. The situa¬ 
tion did not seem suitable, so weighing anchor the 
pioneers sailed round to Port Nicholson, where Wake¬ 
field took possession of the country in the name of 
the company, a ro)'al salute was fired, and the New 
y.ealand flag hoisted to commemorate the event. 'I'hc 
natives apparently welcomed the ncw-coiners, and all 
joined in a feast at w’hich the utmost goodwill pre¬ 
vailed. Colonel Wakefield, ignorant of Maori customs, 
and particularly of their laws relating b) the possession 
of the land, at once proceeded to acejuire large tracts 
of country in the name of the company, for the use 
of intending settlers. Sailing along the coast, he 
speedily procured an area of about twenty million 
acres extending on the west to Taranaki, and along 
the east coast to Hawke’s Bay, at the same time he 
benight from a chief nametl I\aiii)araha the valley 
of the Wairau in the south island. 

In these transactions was laid the foundation of 
much future trouble. In the honest belief that the 
kind belonged to the chiefs and others who treated 
with him, Wakefield had paid the price agreed upon, 
but he w.is unaware of the fact that each tribe had 
its own traditional boundaries, that the customs with 
regard to ownership were most intricate, and that the 
natives regarded the [)oss. ssion of the soil as of the 
highc.'it imi)ortance. hew Luropeans at that time 
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and for many years afterwards understood the posi¬ 
tion. The land was held by the natives upon a c(»m- 
niunistic basis, and though there were rights of otcu- 
palion belonging individuals, the soil belonged to 
the tribes, and could not be parted with I’xcept upon 
the authority of the whole. 'I he (jucstion of the 
acquisition of land was tlie cause of neaily all the 
sub.se(juent difliculties with the Maoris, and iheir 
tribal customs on the subject were nujst difficult to 
ovt'iconie. 

Shortly after the despatch of the Tory, four other 
ships followed with a large number of intending 
settlers. Hy the following year no less than twelve 
hundred colonists had arrixed at the port; the 
town of Wellington was subsecpiently founded, and 
a second independent provisional government estab 
lished. When news of the steps which had been 
taken by the New Zealand Company became public 
in London, there was gieat consternation at the 
CohSiial Office, and it was at last realised that it 
would be impossible for the Government to elude an)’ 
longer its responsibility with regard to the colony 
Hastily letters-paleiit were prcji.ireck extending the 
boundaries of New South Wales so as to include thi 
two island.s, and Captain Hobson was despatched to 
hoist the Union Jack ami take charge of the settle¬ 
ment as Lieutenant-Governor. i\< soon as he had 
landed he issued a proclamation inviting both Ihitish 
subjects and native chiefs to meet him in conference 
at an early date, and when they lia<l assembled he 
read his commission and two inochimations issued by 
the Governor of New South Wales, asserting the 
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Oucen*s aiithorily in the colony, and the ille|j[alily of 
any transactions in land which had not received the 
confirmation of the Government Soon afterwards 
another meeting was arranged with the chiefs of the 
north island, at Waitangi, Mr. lUisby’s station, and a 
draft treat)' was presented to the natives for signature, 
by which the sovereignty of New Zealand was ceded 
to Great Britain, while in return their pn)prictary 
interests in the soil wen* fully preservi*d, and all 
transfers of propi-rty to British subjects would have 
to be sanctioned by the Lii-ntenant-Govenior. It was 
also arranged that the pre-emption of Maoii lands — 
/>., the first right of purchase -should be vested in 
the Crown, 'fhe treaty was largely signed by those 
])resent ; and thi’n in order to obtain the names of as 
many chiefs as possible in ratification, it was handed 
to missionaries and agents to be carried through the 
C(juntry and submitted to all who had not attended 
the meeting. The Lieutenant-Governor hipiself 
visited H(^kianga and other {)laces for the .same pur¬ 
pose ; and on May 2i.st in the same year the 
sovereignty of the Omvn was proclaimed (jver the 
i.slands, and M.ijor lhmbur\'and Captain Nias, R.N., 
hoisted the luiglish flag at (doudy Bay. 

'I'he Secretary of State had been hastened in his 
action by fears of the intention of the French to 
seize New Zealand bars which proved to be well 
founded, for in Octobei', 1839, two ships, the Comte de 
Parts ii\M\ the frigriti-had sailed for Akaroa, 
in the middle island, and rights had been granted to 
a colonisation company known as the Nanto-Borde- 
laise. Captain Stanley was hastily sent round to 
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Akaroa to unfurl the Eiv^lish flagaiul take possession 
before the ships could reach the place, and he had 
only just acroinplishcej his mission when the Erench- 
nicn hove in sight 

During the ne>:t few years new settlements were 
founded all over the islands, more especially at 
Wanganui, New Pl)'mouth, ami Nelson, and in i8.|i 
New Zealand was j)roclaimi‘d an independent colon)-, 
and Hobson was raised to the rank of (iovernor. He 
surviv'cd his f)romotion however but a short time, and 
Captain I'*itzroy was appointed in his sle.ul. Shortly 
before Eitzroy’s arrival an affrav' occurriil with the 
natives at W.tirau, arising out of the purchasi* ol 
land previously referred to. Some sur\e)ors were 
engaged in laying out farms in the W'airau X’alley 
W'hcMi suddenly the chief Te Kauparaha, w ho clainu*d 
the land, protected against the progress of the work, 
and threatened violence should they attem|)t to pro¬ 
ceed. Colonel Wakefield, persuaded that the com¬ 
pany’s claim was good, appealed to the authorities, 
and the police magistrate w'ith a force of polia\ 
special constables, and others, made an attempt to 
arrest the chief. 'Fhc natives p-sisted, and the con¬ 
stables w'cre put to rout, .seventeen of the surve\-ors 
and police being massacred, although they offered to 
surrender unconditionally. Amongst those slain was 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, K.N., the Uader of the 
Nelson settlement. 

A general panic cn.sued amongst all the inhabitants 
of the district. This .sudden outbreak ofi the pai't of 
the Maoris had, moreover, a very seiious effect on the 
prcjspects of the colony indirectly, for the tide of 
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immigration which had been steadily increasing pre¬ 
vious to the occurrence, suddenly ceased, and no one 
could be induced to come to settle in a country where 
there was no security for life or property, and where 
at any moment they might be attacked by what they 
regarded as a barbarous race of savages. 'Hic public 
finances consequently fell into sore straits, and when 
the new Gc)vcrnor arrived in December, 1843, he 
found the treasury empty and already liabilities in¬ 
curred equal in amount to twelve months’ probable 
revenue. Ikit before anything could be done to 
alleviate the general distress, it was necessary to take 
some stepsJto reassure the settlers; so the Governor 
visited VVellingt<»n and Nelson, where he made per¬ 
sonal in(|uiries into the Wairau conflict, and to con¬ 
ciliate the natives, i.ssued a proclamation consenting 
not to enforce the pre-emptive right, granted to the 
Government by the treaty of Waitangi, to purchase 
lands in certain portions of the country. At the 
same time he sought to appease the settler?> by 
issuing permission for priv.ate individuals to complete 
bargains with the natives on a ininimuiji payment ot 
ten .shillings an acre to the (’rown ; anil when this 
concession did not apj)ear sufficient, a further reduc¬ 
tion to one penny per acre was made in the royalty 
demanded. Several transactiims were completed on 
these terms, but as this was directly contrary to 
existing laws, the Imperial Government despatched a 
Special Commissioner, Mr. Spain, to inquire into the 
whole land question, and to open courts in the colony 
to decide claims and di.^putes with regard to land 
purchases. 
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'I'hc success of the Wiilrau adventure roused the 
temper of the native tribes, atifl thoui’^h they still, as 
a rule, outwardly appeared friendly, and contented 
with the treaty of Waitanj^i, their respect for the 
power of the while man had vanisherl, and there were 
evidences that it required very little to cause a repeti¬ 
tion of the outbreak. Before lonj^ the unsettled feel¬ 
ing culminated in the north in open war. Hone 
Heke-'U .son-in-law of the great chief Ilongi, who 
was now dead -had become impressed with the sig¬ 
nificance of the flagstaff and standard at Koiorareka, 
as an emblem of the authority of the fon^igner, and 
was urgent in his efforts to stir up his follow (ms and 
allies to de.stroy the token, wdiich he assureil them 
would in its downfall carry with it the supremac)' of 
the invader. Having collected a .small force, he 
came down to Kororarcka, and after waiting a couple 
of days in the nt'ighbourhood, stole up to the flag¬ 
staff and cut it down. I'hc matter was at first looked 
upoif rather as a freak than a direct menace ; but the 
Governor, without delay, sought reinfi^rcemcnts from 
New South Wales, and a small detachment was sent 
from Auckland to strengthen the garrison at the 
scene of the disturbance. Again the flagstaff was 
erected, and this time guarded day and night by 
soldiers. 

But Hone Heke was determined not to be deterred, 
and coming suddenly upon the guanl with two 
hundred warriors, he deflated the si»ldiers, and in 
triumph carried off the flag, h'urtlier reinforcements 
were at once sent up, as the position appeared t(^ be 
becoming serious. The Governor himself visited the 
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district, Jind cnclcavcHired to explain to the natives 
that the intention of the Iin[)erial Government was 
entirely peaceful ; but nevertheless, as a siijn of his 
displeasure at their action, he demanded the sur¬ 
render of their weapons. A few complied, but Hone 
Ileke scorned to take an)' part in the proceedings 
and made no secret of the fact that he would continue 
his hostility, and would never rest as long as the 
obnoxious flag waved in the bree/c. While these 
events were occurring, a war-party visited Wanganui 
and made hostile demon si rations, and a warship was 
ordered round to overawe the natives. 

The Governor meantime having done all he could, 
retired from Kororareka to Auckland, but no sooner 
was his back turned than Hone Mckc again set to 
work to accomplish the downfall of the flagstaff. He 
sent a message to the officer in command that on a 
particular night he would at once proceed to the hill 
and repeat his outr.ige to the symbol of British 
authority. Jhit the warning was disregarded* and 
made light of, and although the ordinary watch was 
kept, no special prepirations were made to meet 
a sudden attack. When, therefore, in the dead of 
night. Hone Heke*s natives once more climbed the 
hill, no effective resistance could be offered, and the 
obnoxious flagstaff fell under the warriors axe. lUit 
on this occasion Hone Heke did not confine his 
attack to the flagstaff. 'I hc efforts of the guard to 
defend their charge was met by a furious onslaught, 
and the whole of the garrison having been utterly 
routed by the Mac^ris, the victors descended upon the 
town, which was set on fire, 'Hie greatest confusion 
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followed ; but the native^; offered every assistance to 
the .settlers in saviiu^ their property from the burning 
buildiiM^s, after which the colonists retreated to the 
ships in the harbour. 

Application In'u. been made by the Governor for 
reinforcements from S)’diKy, and as the vessels from 
Kororareka entered Auckland harbour, it was believe d 
that they were the looked-for troops. "I'he result, 
when the truth became known, was a panic amongst 
the residents, who believed that IIt‘ke would at once 
march on the capital. Hut Waka Jlene, with a 
friendly band of natives kept the insurgent- in check, 
and shortly afterwards the ex])ected reinforcements 
arrived. The Governor determined to prosecute at 
once a campaign again.st Heke, and the nece.ssary 
forces were despatched to the Hay of I.slands. After 
.several small skirmishes Ilekes strongly fortified 
at Ohaew’ai, w’as vucnated, and he and his follow ers 
fled. Thi.s ended Ilekc ’s war fi)r the time being, and 
the Qwernor w'as able to turn Iiis attention to the 
.south, which was now' the s('cne c)f great unrest. 

The natives had w'cleomed the ikwv .si'ltlers at Tort 
Nicholson ; but, as soon as the lallta* proceeded to 
take possession of the land pina based bj' Colonel 
Wakefield, trouble aro.sc, and in many cases the 
Maoris refused to give up possession. I'lie attitude 
of the natives was indeed such that the sc'ttliMS were 
prepared for almost any cinergenc)', and took every 
possible precaution against an ontbioiik. W’hat had 
originally been a peaceful agricultural ^i tlleineiit was 
now surrounded by earthworks, while the settlers 
were drilled and formed into militia. Hut the 
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Governor feared that these preparations mifjht have 
an irritating effect upon the natives and fo/oadc the 
asseinljlin^ of settlers in lar*^e bodies, except under 
the direction of some responsible Government officer. 
This step, combined with the general state of appre¬ 
hension and financial stringency, caused great dis- 
contcnl, and h^itzroy speedily became unpopular. A 
petition was sent to the Imperial Government by the 
Port Nicholson settlers, praying for his recall, and the 
Secretary of State for the (!olonii\s, being impressed 
with the necessity for a change, despatched Captain 
George Gre}', who has already been mentioned in 
connection with South Australia, as his successor. 
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Tims outlook when Grey arrived was not promisin.q^, 
but he iinincdialcly applied himself with eharacler- 
istic energy to the task of brineiiii" order out of 
confusion. 1 le informed the Secretary of Slate of 
his intention to keep on fiieiidly terms with the 
principal chiefs, who would, where possible, be pen¬ 
sioned and made mat;*islrates in their own districts. 
I[e had about siv iueulivd and fifty soldiers at his 
disposal and authority to divuv on the Imperial 
trca#ury if necessary, so that he w^as able to speedily 
brintj about an improvement in the colony’s affairs. 
Direct purchase of lands from the Maoris by private 
individuals was stopped, and sixty natives wiie 
enrolled under ICuropeaii ofllicers as a police force. 
The friendly tribes under Waka Hene were granted 
rations, and the ICxecutivc C'ouncil passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the sale of firctirms to natives. 
This measure having been adopted. Grey issued a 
proclamation to the natives to the effect that all who 
failed, when it was in their pmver, to render active aid 
to the Government, whhiIcI be regarded as enemies, 
and that neutrality would be construed as hostility. 
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A few days later active operations ai;:ainst Ileke, 
and another chief Kawiti (who liad joinerl liim}, were 
commenced, with a force of nearly twelve hundred 
men, including; artillery. Ileke was at Kaikohe and 
Kawiti held a strong //z/z, known as Ruapekapeka, 
which it was necessary to capture at all hazai Js as it 
was of strategical importance. Some friendly tribes, 
tlicreforc, kept Ileke in check while operations were 
directed against Kawiti, and, after several unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts, one Sunday morning while the natives 
within Ruai)ekapeka were engaged in worship, the 
soldiers made an attack, and after thiee hours’ 
desperate fighting carried the fortifications. Tliere 
were serious losses on both sides, but Ileke, who hafl 
arrived just prior to the attack with sixty men, 
escaped. I’he engagement, howevtrr, was decisive*, 
and he and his followers were scattered far and widt\ 
A garrison of two hundred soldiers was left at the 
Hay of Islands, and Grey with the remainder of his 
force returned to Auckland. 'I his ended Ileke’s'war, 
which was the only serious trouble with the powerful 
tribes north of Auckland; as the terms of peace 
were generous Ileke settled at Kaikohe, and after- 
w\ards proved himself a warm friend of the Kuro 
peans. 

Hardly had Grey arrived in Auckland when news 
was received of fresh disturbances, this time with the 
natives of the llutt Valley. He at once hastened 
.south with five hundred soldiers in ih.e hope that the 
disorder might be nipperl in the bud by a display of 
force. The soldiers were therefore [)romptly marched 
up the valley ; but the rebels under Kangihacta, on 
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the approach of the troops, retreated to an inaccessible 
where it was useless to attack them. (Ire}’ with- 
drew; but a stronj^ garrison remained to guard the 
settlers, 'rhe n itives quietly awaited a favourable 
opportunity for attack, and shortly surprised and 
routed some fift}’ soldiers who were stationed iuuUt 
Lieutenant Page at a farm in the valle}^ lun- 
boldcned by their success, a month later they fell 
upon a detachment of the 99th Regiment which was 
reconnoitring their position, and then began a series 
of murders. A general panic spread anu ngst the 
colonists in the VVcllingloii district, and some fled 
to the town while others erected stockades and 
fortified their (hvellings. Meanwhile Rangihaet.i 
niwer gave the troops a chance of a dirisive engage¬ 
ment, and alwa)'s fell back whcMi they appcarerl in 
strength. 

Amongst the fiieiidly natives was the chief Raupa- 
raha, previously referred to, wdio w'as osti’iisibly a 
wariTi ally of the Kuropeans ; but (Irey had reason to 
believe that he and other chiefs were secretly aiding 
the insurgents, and so captured him and his com 
panions in perfidy at Porirua and detained them as 
prisoners on Il.M.S. Calliope, 'This, as w’as e.xpectcd, 
had a disheartening effect on Rangihaeta, wdio left 
his pah at Pahautanui and mo\etl to the head of the 
Horokiwd Valley, a position from which he w’as easily 
dislodged. Pursued from place to place, his band 
was finally dispersed, and the campaign brought to a 
close. 

Grey w^as now able to devote his attention to 
matters of internal reform. In almost every depart- 
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ment of Government, affairs were in great disorder, ir 
fact one of the first steps necessary was the repudiation 
of many of the acts of his predecessor. He declared 
voitl any land purchases in which he considered the 
natives had been unfairly treated, and decided also 
to cancel the Crown grants of several blocks issued 
by Fitzroy, in excess of 2,560 acres, the area prescribed 
by law as the maximum amount to be held by one 
grantee. Acts such as these necessarily brought him 
into collision with many of the settlers, and more 
particularly with the missionaries who had acquired 
extensive estates and were consequently the principal 
sufferers. In a despatch to the Colonial Office he 
expressed the opinion that the Imperial Government 
might rest assured that thesi! individuals could not 
be put in pc^ssession of their land without a large* 
expenditure of British blood and money, a statement 
which caused great excitement throughout the 
colony. 'I'he missif)naries, who by this lime had 
become a powerful class on account of their influence 
with the natives, u ere indignant. A long and bitter 
controversy followed ; but a lest case, which was 
brought before the Supreme Court, resulted in a 
victory for the (hown, the grants in excess of the 
legal limit were declared void, and much of the land 
in the ncighbourhocKl of Auckland consequently 
reverted to the State. 

Grey now became practically all powerful in the 
countr\', and his autocratic acts brought him into 
conflict with many of the most influential settlers. 
The colony was filled with discontent; but under 
his rule New Zealand made ra|)id progress, and 
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appeared to be in a condition of prosperity and 
peace. With the improved order of things, speedily 
came a rapid increase of population. But this happy 
stale of affairs was not to last long and trouble was 
once more expc ricnced with the natives. This time 
the seat of disturbance was the Wanganui district, 
where Mrs. Gilfillan and four of her children were 
murdered by the Maoris. "J*hc town of Wanganui 
was also attacked, but the natives w^ere repulsed with 
little loss on the European side. Grey hastened to 
the scene. A few miles above the town si>: hundred 
natives had entrenched themselves ; but the tribes of 
the lower Wanganui readily came to his assistance 
and offered to march agaitist the insurgents. The 
rebels retreated before the Government forces up the 
river, to a point beyond which it w^as not considered 
advisable to pursue them,and shortly afterwards they 
naively inforincrl Colonel McClcverty, who was in 
command of the forces at Wanganui, that they couI*l 
nolfface his artillery, and as there was no use in con¬ 
tinuing the war, they had decided to give it up. 

The threatened trouble thus passed, and Grey, 
with the intention of once for all settling the native 
difficulty, visited Taranaki, where he found the 
Maoris extortionate and insolent. He was firm, 
though reasonable, in his demands; he informed 
them that he should take for the (Jueen all the land 
wdiich he considered was not retjuired fur their use, 
and appoint a commission to fix the v due. I'or the 
time being matters were smoothed over, but it w^as 
only for a time. Wirenii Kingi, a native chief of 
great influence, w'ho had assisted to quell the dis- 
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turbances in the Wellington district, claimed ances¬ 
tral rights to land at Waitara, in the Taranaki district, 
and though stating that it was not his desire to cause 
trouble, he expressed his intention of coming to settle 
upon it Accordingly, in the following year he, with 
six hundred of his tribe, migrated to Waitara, a step 
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which subsequently caused great trouble between the 
natives and the Government At this time, however, 
nothing unpleasant resulted from his action, and 
Grey was enabled once more to turn his attention to 
matters of internal policy. 

A movement had commenced some time previously 
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in favour of responsible government, and, in 1846, 
as a result of the agitation, the New Zealand (iov em¬ 
inent Hill was passed through the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment Hy this mea urc a Charter was issued 
dividing the colony into two provinces, and making 
provision for the establishment of representative 
institutions. These divisions were named New 
Ulster and New Munster; the former comprising 
almost the whole of the northci 1 island, and the 
latter the country near Cook’s Straits, together w idi 
the middle and southern islands. Kach province was 
to have a sepaiate Executive Council, and a Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor to command under the G(n*crnor-in- 
chief, while a General Legislative Council w'as to 
make laws for the whole colony. On the recom¬ 
mendation of Grey, the o[)cration of the Act was 
suspended for five years, though, as the Charter was 
still in force, the General Council was called to¬ 
gether. It soon became evident that the new* body 
ancf the Governor could not work in harmony, and 
after tw^o years of stormy existence, the Council 
ceased to exist. There was of course much ilis- 
appointment at the loss of aut(Uiom\’, when it SLvmed 
so nearly in the grasp of the inhabit.ints, ami the 
agitation was continued. 

The great improvement which was m»'ai:limc 
baking place in the aspect of affairs in New’ Zealand 
had causeil a revival of the schemes for colonisation, 
and during the next few }ears numennis settlements 
W'cro established by associations formed in the United 
Kingdom. Most of these cnlei|)rises had been con¬ 
templated sometime previously, but tlie try ing ordeal 
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through which the colony had passed had delayed 
their execution. At Otago 400,000 acres of land were 
purchased, under the auspices of the Free Church 
Association of Scotland; and in 1847 two ships, the 
John Wycliffe and Philip Lang^ dropped anchor at 
Port Chalmers. Most of the immigrants who arrived 
in these vessels were Scotch Presbyterians, and 
Captain William Cargill, of the 74th Regiment, was 
their leader. By their efiforts the town of Dunedin 
was founded. The Church of England had its special 
colonisation scheme, and, with the Governor's sanction, 
obtained land in what is now the province of Cantcr- 
buiy, and established the town of Christchurch. 
Colonics were also founded at Onehunga, Tauraki, 
and other places, under the direct supervision of the 
Governor, consisting entirely of military pensioners 
to the number of five hundred, with their wives and 
families. 

Grey used every effort to induce the settlers to 
make full use of the great natural re.sourccs of®thc 
colony. Phormiiim tcuaXy the New Zealand flax, 
was extensively cultivated, while the changes made 
by the Governor in the price of Crown lands, whereby 
it was reduced from to 10 . or 5s. per acre, led to 
the establishment of small farms, more c.specially in 
the Wairarapa district. Commerce increased with 
great rapidity, and in 1853 the first steam merchant¬ 
man entered New Zealand waters. But this period 
of prosperity was .nterrupted by other and unlooked- 
for misfortunes. iMrst a severe earthquake in the 
southern part of the north island frightened the 
inhabitants, and did considerable damage; and then 
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the gold discoveries in California led to an exodus of 
some of the best class of settlers, and caused for a 
time grave apprehension in the minds of those who 
had the colony*s interests at heart. This efflux was 
increased when gold was found in New South Wales 
and Victoria, and so serious did the position appear 
to be, that a reward of £$00 was offered to any one 
who should discover a payable gold-field within New 
Zealand territory. In 1852 the precious metal had 
been met with in small quantities at Coromandel, 
but no payable field was found till five j'cars later. 

The great growth of the colony had in the interim 
made it undesirable th.at the old charter which had been 
granted to the New Zealand Company should continue. 
For some years there had been continuous conflict 
between the executive authority and the ofliccrs of 
the company, and at last it was determined by the 
Imperial Government to take over the whole of the 
interests of the company, and, in spite of Gicy’s 
opifosition, the colony became rcsiK)nsil)lc for a debt 
of ;6’268,ocx), to meet the cost of the transaction, 
which was made a special provision of the t'onstitu- 
tion Act. Never before had their relations with the 
natives appeared to wear so peaceful an aspect, 
lloth Hekc and Rauparaha had died, urging their 
followers to remain faithful to their compact with the 
Europeans, and on all hands the relations between 
the two races were most amicable. 

Meanwhile, the movement in favour of the estab¬ 
lishment of representative government hail steadily 
advanced, and some progress towards the attainment 
of this end had been made by the granting of 
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municipal or “ borough ” government; the duties 
assigned to which were very large, and included not 
only the construction of local public works, and the 
control of the police, education, hospitals, and charit¬ 
able institutions, but the establishment of sessional 
courts of justice with limited jurisdiction, and the 
power to levy rates on real and personal property in 
order to obtain the requisite funds. Grey, who had 
assisted in the formation of this scheme, before long 
saw the necessity for carrying it further, and in 1851 
recommended the Imperial Government to establish 
an entirely new constitution, to replace that granted 
previously under the suspended Act. 

In 1852 a Bill was passed, which contained several 
new principles, introduced by members of the House 
of Commons, who api)arently had little knowledge of 
the circumstances of the colony. By its provisions 
the colony was divided into five provinces ; each 
province having its own superintendent and pro¬ 
vincial council. There was to be a General Legis¬ 
lature to deal with matters of common concern, 
consisting of a Legislative Council, composed of 
members nominated by the Crown for life, and a 
House of Representatives elected by the people for 
five years. The Provincial Councils were to be 
elected by the inhabitants, and were to consist of a 
minimum of nine members. In 1853 the new consti¬ 
tution was formally proclaimed, and Grey remained 
just long enough to .see it introduced. After eight 
years* service in NevV Zealand he was transferred 
to Ca[)e Colcjiiy, and his departure was made the 
occasion for a warm demonstration of esteem, particu- 
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larly by the natives. Grey, in his long administration, 
made many enemies, but he certainly steered the 
colony through a most trying period. He had found 
it in the midst of native troubles, with an empty 
exchequer, and a general feeling of despondency 
pervading the settlers; he left it in a state of perfect 
peace and prosperity. 

The reins of government during the initiation of 
the new rcjiresentative system were by Grey's re¬ 
moval placed in the hands of the officer commanding 
the troops. Colonel Wynyard, who held office for 
about fifteen months. The elections were duly held, 
and Parliament met for the first time on May 24, 
1854. It was immediately seen that the new consti¬ 
tution was not to be received with perfect acclaim ; 
the chief objection being that the Act did not pro¬ 
vide that members of the Executive Council should be 
necessarily members of the Legislature. Consequently 
the existing council continued to hold office, but none 
of i?s members held a seat in either House, and there 
was thus no control over the ministry by Parliament, 
except by the refusal of supplies. The matter was a 
subject of stormy debate when Parliament met, but 
the acting Governor pointed out that, under the Con¬ 
stitution Act, he had no power to supersede the 
Executive Council, which was in existence before the 
Act had been passed ; but in order to satisfy the 
Legislature, he added to the executive three members 
of the House of Representatives. Their ix>siti*)n, how¬ 
ever, on account of their entire want of power, became 
intolerable, and after seven weeks they resigned. 

At the end of three months nothing had been done 
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by the new houses, and Wynyard decided to pro¬ 
rogue Parliament for a short time, with a promise to 
urge the Imperial Government to pass a Bill enab¬ 
ling the appointment of responsible ministers. With 
the message conveying this intimation to the house 
came another which it was believed contained the 
official notice of prorogation, but the first message 
having been read, the house was moved into com¬ 
mittee nominally to consider it, but really to prevent 
the immediate reading of the second. A hot debate 
ensued, and resolutions were passed denouncing any 
attempt to rule without the authority of Parlia¬ 
ment, and threatening all officers who should dare to 
disburse money without parliamentary sanction. The 
doors of the chamber were locked to prevent any one 
from entering with an open message of prorogatioa 
and one member who w^as admitted, but was believed 
to hold a copy of the Gar^ctte containing the proclama¬ 
tion, was assaulted and declared guilty of contempt. 
Eventually a permanent committee having teen 
appointed to watch the proce edings of the Governor 
during the recess, Parliament was formally prorogued 
for a fortnight and in the interval four other members 
of the house were added to the Executive Council. 

When Parliament assembled again, Wynyard in¬ 
timated that it was proposed to make certain altera¬ 
tions in the Constitution Act, though no change was 
suggested in regard to the l^xecutive Council. An 
amendment on the address in reply was carried by 
twenty-two votes to four declaring that the house 
had no confidence in a mixed executive of the kind 
of men in office, and the four new ministers after 
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holding their seats three days resigned. Having thus 
protested, members set seriously to work, and before 
the commencement of the following session Wyn- 
yard had received authority to accept a responsible 
ministry, on condition that the old executive were 
granted pensions, to which they were entitled by 
Imperial regulations. After a short session, there¬ 
fore, Parliament was dissolved with a view to enab¬ 
ling the constituencies to express their views on the 
subject of the appointment of responsible ministers. 

C(donel Gore Browne was appointed Governor in 
1855 ; he had only been in New Zealand a very 
short time when trouble with the Taranaki natives 
once more arose. A number of the Taranaki Maoris 
h.'id formed a league, binding themselves not to sell 
land to lujropeans, and consequently quarrels between 
the two races became common. Things were further 
complicated by other natives who, being willing to 
dispose of their land, fell out with the league; 
the.‘:e coming into conflict, several intertribal fights 
occurred. But Wiremi Kingi guaranteed that no 
luiropean should .suffer in consequence, and the 
Government did not interfere. The neutrality of the 
Governor in thc.se disputes, however, was regarded by 
the settlers as evidence of an intention on his part to 
prevent the colonists from acquiring land, and caused 
widespread di.scontcnt. Browne visited Taianaki, but 
failed to reconcile the hostile tribes, and reported to 
the Colonial Office that the Maoris rcgardcil the new 
Parliament with distrust, and that in the existing 
state of affairs troops to the number of 1,600 and 
a man-of-war were necessary, as he foresaw danger. 
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The result of the constant conflicts between the 
natives, and the desire on the part of some of them 
to combine for defence against the increasing power 
of the pakeha led at this lime to the initiation of a 
new movement amongst them, afterwards known as 
Kingism, which commenced without any apparent 
disloyalty, but eventually developed into a serious 
cause of trouble. Some of the most important chiefs 
saw that the new constitution made no provision for 
the representation or internal government of the 
Maoris themselves, though power was given to deal 
with all matters between natives and Europeans ; and 
as they considered that their chiefs were not receiv¬ 
ing that deference and appreciation which their inana 
entitled them to and that the nationality of their 
people was being undermined, a meeting was held 
in 1856 to discuss proposals for establishing a king- 
ship over the natives. No immediate action followed, 
but soon afterwards while their dignity was still 
suffering, Wi Tamihana, one of the greatest %nd 
most intelligent of the chiefs, went to Auckland to 
interview the Governor with the object of obtaining 
a small loan to put up a flour-mill. Instead of meet¬ 
ing with a warm personal reception, as his rank would 
have commanded from previous Governors, every¬ 
thing was done through the new native department; 
and not only was the loan refused, but he did not see 
the Governor at all. This brought matters to a head. 
The dignity of the rangitira was offended, and the 
natives saw in the action of the Governor a step 
towards their disintegration as a nation. 

Wi Tamihana sent to the Waikato chiefs, informing 
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them that his tribe had determined to make Te 
Whero VVhero their kin" and asking them to join 
in the movement. The selection was good, for Te 
VVhero Whero, one of the oldest and best friends of 
the luiropcans, was a chief of the highest rank, of 
large influence, and renowned amongst the Maoris as 
a man of great wisde^m. The movement was taken 
up rcadil}^ by Te lieu lieu, Renata, and other 
friendly leaders, and was regarded by those Euro¬ 
peans best able to form an opinion as implying no 
disloyalty. But the matter assumed great importance 
in official eyes, and the Governor went to meet Te 
Whero W’hero at Rangiriri. Here a large native 
meeting was held shortly afterwards, and the old 
chief told the Governor frankly that he believed they 
must have a king or some central authority amongst 
themselves to u|)hold the law ; but he also asked for 
a native magistrate to guide and teach them. 

At a sul)seqncnt meeting, it was decided, after a 
great deal of talking, that Te VVhero VVhero sl^fuild 
be app(jinted king, and Mr. F. D. h'enton, who was 
present to represent the Ch vernor, was appointed to 
establish a suitable local government system amongst 
the Maoris and to act as resident magistrate at 
VVhangaroa. Unfortunately there was a conflict ol 
authority and opinion between Mr. Fenton (as the 
representative of the Governor) and the native de¬ 
partment of the executive, and much was done which 
rendered that gentleman’s work nugatory. For in¬ 
stance, he was sent to the Wjiikato country but wiih- 
out instructions to consult Te Whero Whero, although 
obliged to pass near to Te Whero Whero’s village 
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on his way, and the old chief ref^arded this as a direct 
and intentional slight to himself. He therefore, 
though then and to the day of his death receiving a 
pension from the Government, openly accepted the 
kingship under the title of Potatau. He was in¬ 
stalled at Ngaruawahia with much native ceremony, 
and many of the tribes sent in their submission. 

The news of the appointment of the king came 
during the sitting of Parliament, and was variously 
received. Amongst those who more clearly com¬ 
prehended the native mind, it was understood to 
be, as intended, a movement to build up a greater 
national feeling amongst the Maoris, and to establish 
a self-governing system under the supreme authority 
of the Governor, with a special desire for .some 
central point to which they might appeal in land 
disputes and other matters. Put the Governor, who 
w«is an old Indian officer, thought otherwise, and 
being badly advised, treated the movement as hostile. 
It is, however, a matter of fact that from this time 
the tribal disputes and incessant feiuls ceased, the 
natives acted more as one nation and their aspira¬ 
tions appeared to turn towards a higher civilisation 
upon European models. At the same time there 
were undoubtedly those amongst the natives who 
desired to prohibit entirely the sale of land to 
Europeans and to combine the Maoris for aggressive 
purposes. Meanwhile the restrictions imposed by 
Grey on the sale of firearms to the natives were 
removed on the plea that they induced smuggling, 
and the Maoris eagerly took advantage of the con¬ 
cession and bought all the arms they could obtain. 

26 
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Some intertribal disputes occurred about this time 
between a party headed by one Ihaia, and another 
under a chief named Katatore—who was aided by 
Wiremi Kingi—in connection with the VVaitara lands 
ill Taranaki. The settlers sided with Ihaia, who was 
willing to sell his land, and desired the Governor to 
put an end to the trouble by supporting his claims. 
But Governor l^rowne sought a solution of the difficulty 
by offering to convey Ihaia and his people to the 
Chatham Islands. Ihaia at first agreed, but afterwards 
refused, and having made peace with Kingi settled on 
land some fifteen or twenty miles from the VVaitara 
River. The colonists still pressed the Government 
to ac({uire land for settlement, but Browne on 
the advice of Bishop Selwyn (who was highly 
respected by the natives), Chief Justice Mai tin, and 
other men of special experience, came to the con¬ 
clusion that much harm would be done by any 
attcmjjt to take [)ossc‘ssion by force, and the^j^fore 
declined to interfere. 

After a time, Bnnvne again visitetl Taranaki, and 
expressed his willingness to purchase land, and at a 
meeting of a friendly character with the natives, one 
1 eira came forward and offered to sell certain land 
on the .south bank of Waitara ; whereupon Wiremi 
Kingi ro.se and, slating that the land was under his 
authority, declined to agree to the purcha.se ; he then 
at once withdrew. Ilis action was taken as indi¬ 
cating want of respect to the G(jvernor, although 
it was simply a Maori method of .showing that 
the matter was at an end, and that further dis¬ 
cussion was useless. The Governor was urged to 
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maintain his own authority and assert the Queen’s 
sovereignty, and was influenced by these repre¬ 
sentations. The right of Wiremi Kingi to pro¬ 
hibit the sale was disallowed, though the Maoris 
asserted that he had a maua over the land, which, 
however, Teira in accordance with Maori usage, had 
the right to occupy. Thus a combination of ignor¬ 
ance of native customs and a mistaken sense of 
dignity once more led to a war, which might easily 
have been averted by the exercise of a little tact. 
Investigation a few years later showed that Kingi 
had acted perfectly within his rights, and that Teira's 
action was taken out of revenge over a domestic 
matter. 

The Goxernor directed the survey of the block 
to be made, but when thiec months later the sur¬ 
veyors set to work they were driven off the land, 
not violently, but by a crowd of the ugliest and most 
objectionable old women of the tribe who kissed and 
hugged them till they fled, and then dcstro^ etl their 
pegs, and obliterated the boundary lines. Governor 
Ikownc, after consulting his ministers, thereupon 
proclaimed martial law in Taranaki, and possession 
was taken of the land by the military. The Maoris 
demanded an iiuiuiry into the circumstances, but the 
Governor, consitlering that the question was now one 
of the Queen’s sovereignty, which must be vindicated, 
declined. Passive resistance was at first offered 
by Kingi’s people, but at last they erected a /^/// 
on the land, which was bombarded and eventually 
abandoned. Murders by the natives took place as 
was usual at the commencement of a war, and the 
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military and local volunteers were speedily in the 
field. 

The first engaj^ement occurred at VVaireka, where, 
owing to the assistance of sailors from H.M.S. Niger, 
a pah was captured A great meeting of the 
Waikatos was meanwhile held at Ngaruawahia, at 
which sympathy with Kingi was shown, the opinion 
being generally expressed that the Governor should 
have held an inquiry before acting as he had df)ne 
Sympathy with Kingi spread rapidly, and troops were 
brought from various quarters in anticipation of an 
open rebellion. A severe repulse w’as met with 
before Puketekauere, and the troops in Taranaki 
were consequently increased to a strength of nearly tw’o 
thousand. Owing to the difficulty of transport in a 
wild country without roads, no active operations were 
instituted until further reinforcements had arrived 
from India and China. Anxiety was felt meanwhile, 
as to the position which woulil be taken up by the 
Waikatos, and at the invitation of the Governor a 
great meeting of the chiefs was called at Kohim- 
arama, near Auckland ; not one half the number 
invited came, the chiefs holding commanding posi¬ 
tions in the Waikato country being absent, while of 
those present the Ngapuhis alone declared open 
hostility to Kingi. At this meeting resolutions were 
nevertheless carried expressing the determination ot 
those tribes w^hich were represented not to join in the 
Kingi movement, though the war was denounced by 
many of them as hasty and unjust. 

Potatau died just prior to this meeting and his son, 
Matutaera, who adopted the name of Taw^hiao, became 
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king in his stead. Though the supply of arms and 
ammunition to the Maoris had again been prohibited, 
they were already pretty well supplied. General 
Pratt having arrived to take command, hostilities were 
resumed at Taranaki. A strong erected by the 
natives at Mahoetahi, was stormed by a force of about 
one thousand five hundred troops and volunteers, and 
a complete defeat inflicted upon the natives. J\i/is at 
Matarikoriko and Huirangi were then attacked, and 
as usual abandoned when untenable, and General Pratt 
seeing that with the force at his disposal it would be 
impossible to completely stamj) out the insurrection, 
which was increasing in its proportions, declined to 
move further south unless provision were made to 
secure him from attack on the Waikato side. For 
this purpose he asked for five thousand men, irres¬ 
pective of garrisons. During the lull which followed, 
the Maoris again occupied Waircka and other old 
/*a/is, and operations on a large scale were carried^out 
to dislodge them. 

Some of the fortifications they had erected were of 
very great strength, and chosen with a keen ai)prc- 
ciation of their strategical value, notably those at 
Pakctekauerc and Pukirangiora. But only that at 
Pukirangiora, which was defended by a strong force 
under the chief Hapurona, offered any lengthened 
resistance. A sap .seven miles in length was con¬ 
structed as being the only means by which the 
fortifications could be approached on account of the 
inaccessible character of the country, and several 
encounters took place before the Eventually 

Hapurona hoisted a flag of truce, with a view if 
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possible to bringing about peace, and accepted the con¬ 
ditions offered him by the Governor. These included 
a promise to investigate the title of the Waitara 
land—as to which the decision of the Governor was 
to be final—while all plunder was to be restored and 
the natives were to submit to the authority of the 
Queen. Kingi did not decline the terms offered to 
Hapurena but held aloof, and went with his people 
to the Waikato. General Cameron had meanwhile 
come to relieve General Pratt, and for the time being 
the Taranaki war was at an end.* 




TIIF KM) OF THE MAORI WARS 


(1861-1871.) 

General Browne opened up negotiations with 
the Waikato chiefs, but they insisted as a first con¬ 
dition that the Waitara question should be settled 
by law, and this the Governor, regarding the matter 
as one affecting the Queen’s sovereignty, refused. He 
stated, moreover, that Kingi and those who obeyed 
him, were rebels who had forfeited all rights, and he 
would not listen to any of the terms proposed. An 
increase of tn>ops was asked for, so that there might 
be in the colony five thousand men in addition to 
all garrisons ; and in May, 1861, a new proclamati<u) 
to the Waikatos was issued In which the Governor 
charged them with breaking the treaty of Waitungi, 
by setting up a king, and required from them uncon¬ 
ditional .submission to the Queen, restitution of all 
plunder, {ind compensation to the settlers for their 
losses. The Waikatos, through Wi Tamihana, depre¬ 
cated forcible and hasty action, and deplored the 
manner in which the Governor had commenced 
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operations at Taranaki. A petition, signed by 175 
chiefs, was presented to the Governor, denying their 
disloyalty, and asking for a judge to inquire into the 
cause of the disagreements. Strong representations 
were also marie to the Governor by Euro[)eans averse 
to hastening into a war with the Waikatos, but his 
answer was clear and unmistakable. He informed 
the settlers that they must do as the Taranaki settlers 
had done, and remove their goods and families from 
danger. 

These troubles came in the midst of disputes with 
the Imperial Government, as to the conditions upon 
which troops should be prr)vidc(l, and before any 
settlement was arrived at news was received of the 
recall of Governor Browne and the re-appointrnent of 
Sir George Grey, Grey found on his return that a 
great change had taken place in the circumstances of 
the colony since his departure, and that consequent 
upon the influx of population, a new order had arisen 
who did not understand the Maoris—who indeed 
themselves were also changed—and that the south 
island, which was unaffected by the wars, was most 
densely peopled. lie went resolutely to work ; the 
Imperial Government placed six thousand soldiers at 
his disposal, and these he employed in making roads 
through the Hunua forest which lay between Auck¬ 
land and the Waikato country, where, in the event of 
war, operations must be carried on. The road, 
though regarded with suspicion by the Maoris 
whose confidence the Governor made strenuous efforts 
to regain, was deemed indispensable. Browne’s 
manifesto was quietly set aside, and the chiefs were 
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given to understand that military operations would 
only be adopted as a last resource. 

The north island was divided into twenty native 
districts, and these again into hundreds, while native 
assessors and magistrates were appointed, with a civil 
commissioner to preside over each district. Twelve 
persons were to be nominated for apprcn’al by the 
Governor as a Maori district council, and native 
owners, after the boundaries had becMi duly settled, 
were to have power to dispose of their land to 
Europeans, but for the time being only to the extent 
of one farm in each of the hundreds. The purchaser 
was also to be recommended by the natives, and 
approved by the Governor. 

The new institutions were successfully started north 
of Auckland, but in the Waikato district the reforms 
were coldly received by the Maori.s. Wi Tamihana 
suggested that a better course would be to have the 
la\KS made by the Runanga (native council) confirmed 
by the king, and then submitted to the Governor for 
approval. Grey, somewhat surprised, visited the 
Maoris, and found among them an utter distrust in 
the Government. He now was confronted by the 
difficulty .arising from divided .authority, for although 
under the Constitution he was still supreme ni .all 
matters affecting n.ative affairs, he could not proce ed 
without funds; these h.ad to be obtained fiom his 
ministers, who dis.agrccd with his policy, and were 
disinclined to help him. 

In the meantime Grey’s efforts at conciliation were 
bearing fruit, and it is probable that if he had been 
able to proceed the king’s authority would soon liavc 
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disappeared. Kut to add to his embarrassment the 
Imperial Government complained of the inactivity of 
the troops, who were still employed in making a 
military road to the stream Maiingatawhiri, which 
was the boundary of the King country, and beyond 
which they could not go without entering native 
lands. Peremptory instructions were also recci\'ed 
from the War Office that no further sums were to be 
paid from the military chest on any pretext what¬ 
ever, so that the expense of the war, if it was carried 
on, must fall upon the shoulders of the colonists 
themselves. Grey made a last attempt to meet the 
natives personally, and entered their country to inter¬ 
view the king. He met a number of influential 
chiefs, including Tamihana, and during the dis¬ 
cussion he informed them that he would not fight 
the king with the sword, but would dig round him 
till he fell of his own accord. This statement 
the Maoris construed as .showing hostility, cy;id, 
when added to the intention expressed by Grey of 
putting a steamer on the Waikato river, it increased 
their distrust. Differences, wliich afterwards became 
almost an open rupture, also arose between General 
Cameron and the Governor. At length the series of 
cross purposes and misunderstandings reached a 
climax. 1 he (lovernor, pending the settlement of 
the dispute about the Waitara block in the Taranaki 
district, had given the Maoris temporary possession 
of the Tataraimaka block, and when, after full in¬ 
vestigation, he was assured of the genuineness of 
Kingi’s statements regarding the Waitara block, he 
decided to restore the latter to the owners. At the 
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same time, as an indication of his authority, he took 
possession of Tatarainiaka, with one hundred men, 
intending to hand over the other block immediately. 

As ill-luck would have it, his ministers chose this 
moment to assert themselves, and consequently some 
delay occurred in regard to the latter step, a delay 
which proved fatal to the peace of the colony. The 
natives, misinterpreting Grey’s action in regard to 
Tatarainiaka, took it as a declaration of war, and, 
gathering in the Taranaki district, suddenly attacked 
a small party of soldiers who were passing from one 
block to the other, and killed all but one of them. 
'I his of course brought matters to a head. The 
Governor demanded either that the ministry should 
take full control of native affairs, or that he should be 
granted the power and funds to carry out a campaign. 
While the Goxernor and his advisers were thus 
squabbling war began. The first blows were struck 
in Taranaki, and the insurgents were defeated with 
heavy loss at Katikara. Operations were then trans¬ 
ferred to the Waikato district, and all Maoris not 
willing to declare their allegiance were forced behind 
the Maungatawhiri stream, action which induced 
many to enter the King country rather th.in ilesert 
their countrymen. The natives generally were in a 
wild state of excitement, though some of the chiefs* 
and notably Wi Tamihana, did all in their power to 
prevent war. 

At length, on July 12, 1S63, Gcncrtal Cameron 
cro.s.scd the Maungatawhiri, and on the 17th there 
was fighting at Koheroa, from which the Maoris were 
driven with considerable loss. War was now openly 
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declared, and Tamihana, no longer able to resist the 
course of events, threw in his lot with his own people. 
In anticipation of the crisis, every possible means had 
been adopted to increase the European forces. Re¬ 
cruiting officers were sent to Australia, troops came 
from India, and twenty thousand men of all arms and 
services were speedily available. Several steamers 
were placed on the Waikato river, and the colony was 
fairly launched upon its greatest and most momentous 
struggle with the native races. The Maoris were no 
mean foes, and with great bravery prosecuted a 
guerilla warfare both in the Auckland and Taranaki 
districts. Galloway, a redoubt twenty miles from 
Auckland, and to the rear of the base of operations, 
was attacked, but the natives were gradually driven 
back, and the campaign was confined almost ex¬ 
clusively to the Waikato district. 

Parliament met and considered the position, and a 
vigorous war policy was agreed upon. It was decided 
—in opposition to Grey’s advice—that two and three- 
quarter million acres of land in the disturbed districts 
should be confiscated, and that a loan of £4,000,000 
should be raised to defray the charges of the war. 
Several minor skirmishes followed Koheroa, and on 
the 30th of October General Cameron took his first 
important step. An attack both from the river and 
the shore was planned on the pah at Rangiriri, a 
strongly entrenched position; and—although a bril¬ 
liant defence was offered by the natives, and no less 
than 124 Europeans were killed or wounded— 
during the night the Maoris retreated. A large 
number of prisoners, taken by Cameron, were placed 
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on the island of Kawan, but they subsequently 
escaped to the mainland. A strong line of redoubts 
was now thrown across the country, and General 
Cameron hemmed in the natives. The Governor, 
now seeing the victory in his hands, desired to make 
a generous peace, but his ministers objected,,con¬ 
sidering that a decisive blow should be struck while 
the opportunity was there. 

A long and acrimonious controversy followed, but 
nothing came of Grey’s proposals, and o[)eratiuns 
were resumed with vigour. The natives were driven 
from one position to another, until the crowning con¬ 
flict of the W'aikato war took place at Orakau, where 
three hundred ill-armed and ill-fed Maoris made an 
heroic defence against a force of over fifteen hundred 
Hritish soldiers. After a desperate sortie, the greater 
pait of them were desti\)ycd, and the wretched rem¬ 
nant, with Rewi and the king, escaped to the hilly 
country, \\hcrc it was impossible to follow them. 

A move was then made by Cameron to the Tau- 
ranga district on the eastern coast, where a stnuig 
force of Maoris w'as entrenched at the Gate-pah, a 
fortification in the vicinity of the Tauranga harbour. 
No great defence was ofiered until about three 
hundred men were inside the when fire was 
opened at clo.se range by the Maoris in concealment, 
and before a retreat could be made twenty-four 
soldiers were killed and eighty wounded. The 
natives then abandoned the aiul retired to rifle- 
pits near the VVairoa, from which they were dis¬ 
lodged ; but they declined the terms of peace which 
were offered, and put up a new fa/i at Te Kanga, 
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which was stormed and taken after a splendid defence, 
the loss by the Maoris amounting to a hundred and 
twenty killed and wounded, while the attacking force 
had thirteen killed and thirty-nine wounded. The 
'I'auranga tribes, after this reverse, submitted uncon¬ 
ditionally, and the troubles in the Waikato and 
eastern districts closed. The war was now practically 
at an end, the confiscated Icind was taken possession 
of by military settlers, and Wi Tamihana and other 
chiefs tendered their submission. 

Hut a fresh outbreak had in the meantime taken 
place in the Taranaki district, which was to result in 
a series of horrible .scenes and much bloodshed. A 
number of the Maoris, casting off the religion of the 
pakcha, had embraced what W'as commonly knowm as 
llauhauism, a strange compound of Judaism, Maori 
mythology w'ith its attendant barbarous atrocities, 
and other superstitions. Most of the great chiefs 
held aloof fiom the new creed, but sufficient numi)crs 
embraced it to be dangerous enemie.s, and the first 
effects were seen at Ahuahu, where a reconnoitring 
party fell into an ambuscade. It was afterwards 
found that the bodies of those killed had been 
dcca])itated, and much mutilated ; the heads were 
dried in the Maori fashion, and carried about on long 
[)olcs. The new .sect, however, gained but small sup¬ 
port, for few of the leading chiefs embraced its tenets, 
and many others came forward in open opposition. 
At length the friendly tribes on the Wanganui river, 
under Mete King! and other chiefs, challenged the 
Hauhaus to i)rove the power of their new gods by a 
conflict on the island of Moutoa, up the river. A 
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desperate fight took place, resulting in the total 
defeat of the Hauhaus, who had over forty killed. 
The fanatics then conimenccd operations all over the 
country; at Taranaki and the Wan;, anui district 
on the west coast, at Hawke’s Bay and Poverty Bay 
on the east coast, there was a considerable uprising. 
On the 30th of April the insurgents made a daring 
attack on the redoubt at Sentry Hill, close to New 
Plymouth, but were beaten off with much loss; and 
the remainder of the war in the Taranaki district took 
the form of skirmishes and bush fights, which were 
conducted with great bravery and skill on both sides. 

Peace was declared by the Governor on October 
24, 1864, and a pardon to all excc[>ting a few con¬ 
cerned in specified murders was offered. As a result 
of the policy of the Governor, the ministry, who dis¬ 
approved, resignoil. Tlic King natives, though holding 
aloof from the Ilauhaus, were implacable, and at 
the close of the Waikato campaign they sullenly 
retired into their own country, and drew a boundary 
line called the Ankati, to pass which willunit per¬ 
mission meant instant death. For many }‘ears this 
frontier was respected, and the King country re¬ 
mained unknown to Europeans ; but the restrictions 
liave been gradually broken down, causing an inevi¬ 
table loss of the king’s influence. This was the last 
serious conflict with the King natives, but a com¬ 
paratively small numlier of Maoris in other parts of 
the colony who adopted Hauhauism continued to 
fight with singular bravery and skill, frequently 
against overwhelming odds. Horrible and brutal 
murders of settlers often occuned, and on both sides 
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in the campaign but little mercy was henceforth 
shown. On the west coast the Ilauhaus caused great 
uneasiness, and General Cameron again took the 
field. On the east coast the friendly chiefs, Ropata 
and Mokena, carried on the war with the fanatics, 
whom they described as the “ mad dogs.” 

Numerous engagements took place, and in Novx'in- 
ber, 1865, a .strong pah at Wacrenga - a - hika, in 
Poverty Pay, was captured with seventy prisoners 
and a loss of 123 Ilauhaus. The ill feeling which 
had arisen between the Governor and General 
("amcron now b(?came more pronounced than ever ; 
there were constant conflicts between the General 
and the War Office on one side, and Grey and his 
ministers on the other, and when the Governor, in the 
absence of General Cameron in Sydney, took the 
Wereroa pah —which was being attacked by the 
Imperial troops with the Colonial forces—things 
reached a climax. General Cameron resigned, and 
his place was filled by Major-General Chute. Con¬ 
stant skirmishes followed in the neighbemrhood of 
Mount Egmont, and the P.itea district, until the 
campaign was chised by a brilliant forced march of 
Chute’s army through the disturbed districts, the dis¬ 
play of force causing a cessation of hostilities on the 
part of the Marjris and the Imperial troops were 
mostly withdrawn from New Zealand. 

But Grey’.s conflicts with the Imperial authorities 
rendered his position untenable, and after a vigorous 
correspondence, full of recriminations, he was recalled. 
To prevent a recurreqee of misunderstandings. 
Native Land Courts were created and a Native Rights 
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Act, confirming the Maori tcninc according to their 
ancient customs and usages, was passed. More 
generous legislation, including an Act providing four 
scats for Maoii representatives in Parliament followed, 
and Wi Tamihana visited Wellington and gave 
evidence before a Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the Maori war. Correspond¬ 
ence with the Imperial Government about the pay¬ 
ment of the troops continued, and eventually it was 
decided at the instigation of Mr. Weld, the Premier, 
that for the future the colony should carry on its own 
wars, with its own men, and at its own cost. Only 
one Imi)crial regiment remained, and the British 
troops henceforth played but a very small part in the 
affairs of the colony. 

The Ilauhaus were still active in the interior and 
occasionally made visits to the west (a)ast; but they 
were pursued by Major McDonnell with a force of 
Colonial militia and natives and did but little damage ; 
meanwhile the confiscated lands were surveyed 
and prepared for settlement. Open hostilities were 
rc-commcnccd on the west coast in May, 1868, when 
Titokowaru, a chief who had hitherto been friendly, 
tried to prevent the arrest of some Maoris for horse¬ 
stealing. Several murders followed, and almost at 
the same time Te Kooti, a young chief who had been 
bani.shed to the Chatham Islands, escaped with about 
seventy followers in the schooner Rifleman, which 
they captured upon its visiting the island.s, and 
landed on the cast coast. He was at once pursued 
by the .settlers, but offered a bold resistance, and the 
militia were called out under Colonel Whitmore. 
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Then began a long and costly guerilla campaign, in 
which Te Kooti proved himself a leader of great 
capacity and courage, and being also an orator of 
considerable power, he gathered about him a strong 
band of followers with whom he wrought much 
havoc in the east coast settlements. There was 
once more war on both the cast and west coasts; 
but the fighting was carried on principally in the 
bush. 



TE KOOTI, 


Colonel McDonnell, in ch«irge of the wc.st coast 
forces, attacked Tit<jk(Avaru\s /xi/i at Te-ngutu-o-te- 
manu and destroyed it, and an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to take a new /^a/i erected by him at 
Ruaruru. The Maoris on this occasion lay in 
ambush, pouring a deadly fire on the attacking force, 
and inflicting severe loss. A month or two later 
Colonel McDonnell had again to retire from Okutuku, 
and the command subsequently was entrusted to 
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Colonel Whitmore. Another pah at Tauranga-ika 
was taken, but Titokowaru escaped by an under¬ 
ground passage, and continued to attack and harass 
Whitmore’s forces. Some friendly natives under 
Keepa eventually drove Titokowaru up the Patea 
River for some distance and quite broke up his band. 
One of the most distre^^sing events connected with 
the war on this side of the island was the massacre 
at the White Cliffs, north of W’ailara, of the Rev. 
John Whitely, an old and highl)' respected Wesleyan 
missionary, and several other luiropeans, including 
W'omen and children. The news of this atrocity 
caused a thrill of horror to run throughout the 
colony, but the murderers were never punished, 
although the .scene of the outrage was afterwards 
occupied by armed constabulary for many years. 

This ended the Taranaki war, but while there was 
peace in the west coast, Te Kooli kept his enemies 
harjl at w'ork in the east, and in the interior. W ith 
consummate skill and audacity, he carried on the 
campaign for .some time longer, managing always to 
elude his pursuers even when apparently hopelessly 
hemmed in. Finally, the pursuit was left to the 
native chiefs, Ropata, Keepa, and Topia, and a reward 
of ;£^5 ,ooo w'as offered by the Gincrnmcnt for Te 
Kooti’s capture. Kvcnlually he cscaperl into the King 
country, where his ffiaaa as a fighting chief and priest 
was .sufilcient to gain him much sympathy and he 
was allowed by the Waikatos to remain amongst 
them, though he received no actual support at their 
hands. For political reasons the pursuit w^as then 
relaxed and he was allowed by the Government to 
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remain ; but on account of the atrocities said to have 
been committed by his direction, his name was long 
referred to by the settlers with exi)ressions of ()j)pro- 
brium and execration. With the fli^^ht of Tc Kooti, 
the Maori wars closed, and since 1871 there have been 
no further disturbances. Occasional alarm has been 
felt in the frontier districts, but confidence lias been 
gradually restored, and peaceful ICuroiiean settlements 
have sprung up in spots which formerly were the 
scene of bloodsherl and disorder. In 1872, Wiremi 
Kingi accepted the offer of Mr. Donald McLean to 
return to his old place at Waitara where he was 
gladly received by the Kuropean population. 

Some ten years later a chief known as Tc W^iiti 
brought great crowds of natives to his />tr/i at 
Parihaka to discuss what he considered a brc*ach of a 
promise to the friendly natives, and much uneasiness 
was felt by the .settlers on the west coast. ICven- 
tually the minister for the native affairs, Mr. Br)jcc, 
with a strong force of armed constabulary anrl volun¬ 
teers, effected peaceably I'e Whiti’s arrest; and 
though the legality of the htep was much (picstioned 
by his opponents, the rc.sult was good. A commis¬ 
sion was appointed to inquire into the matters com¬ 
plained of, and large areas of land were given to 
tho.se who had legitimate claims. With the excep¬ 
tion of the llauhaus and a few other individual case.s, 
the Maoris generally f>rovcd themselves to be brave 
and generous foes. They were remarkable fighters, 
and were led by men with wonderful strategical 
capacity and military instinct. But the old fighting 
days are now over, it is hoped, for ever, and the two 
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races arc intermingling and living harmoniously side 
by side. 'I'hc Maoris arc moreover meeting the fate 
of all savage i)eople who come in contact with a 
higher civilisation, and are rapidly vanishing from the 
land of their fathers. 
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UNDKR TIIK CONSTITUTIOM. 

(1854-1893.) 

The story of the native wars occupies so lar^je a 
place in New Zealand history that other matters are 
liable to be lost si<(ht of. While the events already 
recorded were lakii^i^ place, however, much solid 
progress was made in industrial development. In 
itS6o, the first railway in the colony was constriu^cd 
between Christchurch and Lyttelton, and from this 
period date many important constitutional and other 
changes. The colony had now overcome its earlier 
troubles, and the inhabitants, with a self-reliance bred 
by the struggles that had s(> severely tested their 
courage and endurance, acted decisively in questions 
which in other colonies were as yet scarcely raised. 
New Zealand is perhaps in its legislation the most 
democratic of the Australasian provinces. Not¬ 
withstanding the exodus which had taken place 
during the gold rush to California and Australia, the 
population had steadily increased, and more especially 
in the south island rapid progress was being made, 
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while the Maori troubles were retarding the develop¬ 
ment of the north. 

In 1S61 very rich deposits of gold were found at 
Tuapeka, Clulha, and elsewhere, in Otago and later 
on on the west coast c»f the south island. Speedily 
diggers who had worked out the best j^atches then 
knc)wn in Australia flocked to the colony, and the 
growth of the population added to the importance of 
the pastoral and agricultural interests. After consti¬ 
tutional government had been granted, the chief 
political parties were the advocates of centrali.sation 
on one side, and the supporters of the provincial 
s)'steni then prevailing on the other. Many changes 
were made in the electoral system, and in i860 the 
population .standard laid down by the Constitution Act 
as the basis of repres(nilation was abandoned, and the 
wealth and other circuma.inccs of a district were 
made factors in its claims. A natural result was that 
iniqualities arose which were the cause of much 
contention. The I’rovincial Ccnincils were largely 
dejiendent for their revenue on the customs duties 
remaining after the cost of the central government 
had been met, and the increasing amount re(|uircd by 
the central executive on account of the war alarmed 
those who supported the provincial .system. 

So strong was the aversion of some to centralisa¬ 
tion, that there was a .serious danger at one time 
of a propo.sal to divide the colony into two separate 
stcatcs being carried into elTcct ; but ft>rtunately no 
such error was actually made. In 11X64 the .scat of 
government was removed to Wellington wdiich was 
more generally convenient than Auckland, and the 
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‘‘ Centralists,” as the advocates of one administrative 
authority were called, gradually increased their 
influence. In 1867 the consolidation of all loans and 
debentures to the extent (‘f seven millions was effected, 
and in the following year the ballot was substituted 
for open voting at elections. The colony was at this 
time in a very depressed cf)nditi()n owing to the fall¬ 
ing off in the yield of gold and the shrinkage in the 
price of colonial produce in England ; but the settlers 
gradually adai)tcd themselves to the new conditions, 
and in 1870 were sufficiently sanguine to support the 
policy initiated by Sir Julius Vogel, which provided 
for the borrowing by the Central Government of 
large sums of money on the luiglish market, for the 
purposes of public works and immigration, matters 
which hitherto had been entrusted to the Provincial 
Councils. 

New departments of the Central Government were 
created to carry on the scheme under which l(j,'ins 
to the extent of ten millions were floated, and two 
and a half million acres of land were sold. It was 
intended to open up by railways, &c., the land for 
settlement, and at the same time introduce immi¬ 
grants, while 1,000,000 was to be devoted to defence 
during the next five years in maintaining the armed 
constabulary, as the colonial permanent forces were 
now termed. The expectations of the framer of the 
scheme were to a great extent fulfilled, for during the 
next few years population ancl the outward signs of 
prosperity increased by leaps and bounds. The 
Provincials Councils still remained in force, but they 
were shorn of much of their influence, and the 
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principal effect of the new system was a scramble 
between the provinces for the loan money which was 
being spent with such lavish prodigality. 

The cfifect on the public life of the colony, as may 
readily be imagined, was not good. The large ex¬ 
penditure of borrowed money created a corresj^onding 
mania for private speculation, and an unreasonable 
inflation of values. One inevitable result of the 
centralisation of the public works administiation, and 
the increased patronage thus given to the Geiu ral 
Goverriment was the collapse of the Provincial 
Councils. In 1876 Sir Julius Vogel, who had pre¬ 
viously been a warm supporter of the provincial 
system, came boldly down with a Bill for their 
abolition. A great popular outcry followed this step, 
and Sir George Grey, who had for some jxars lived 
in retirement on the island of Kawan, entered j)olitical 
life. Sir Julius Vogel’s Bill was, nevei theless, carried, 
though it was stipulated that it should not come into 
force until the new parliament was elected. I'he Act 
created sixty-three counties to take the place of the 
provinces, and borough councils were provided for the 
towns, as well as other machinery for local govern¬ 
ment. Sir George Grey was a member of the new 
Parliament, and became the first premier under the 
new order of things, though he had a very small 
majority at his back. 

The history of the colony has since been a record 
of steady progress, and char.actcristic mca'^ures have 
found their way on to the .statute book. 'I'he duration 
of Parliament has been reduced from five to three 
years; the provision for payment of members of 
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Parliament has been made statutory instead of being 
by annual vote ; and free and compulsory education 
by the Stale of all children to a certain standard has 
been established. The “ one man one vole*’ principle 
found favour when in j8Sy all persons were prohibited 
from voting in more than one ccnstituency at any 
election of members to the House of Representativ es. 
These and many other important measures were 
carried by different ministries, which have not un- 
frequently been coalitions. 

The policy of lavish borrowing, which was begun 
in 1870, was followed by an inevitable reaction 
between the years iSSo and iSyo. Severe depression 
of all imlustries afflicted the colony, and the value 
of real property fell to an cibsurd figure, trade de¬ 
creased and many of the inhabitants left for Australia 
and elsewhere. Jiut the situation was boldly faced, 
and by severe economy in the public expenditure, 
and a cessation of the construction of unproductive 
])ublic works, the finances were placed once more 
upon a .sound basis. Confidence was giadually re¬ 
stored, and the position of New Zealand is now as 
good as that of any of its ncighbour.s. The develop¬ 
ment of its grand resources is steadily gedng forwtird, 
and much enterprise has been shown in the inaugu¬ 
ration of an extensive export of meat by which 
New Zealand .sends annually vast quantities of 
frozen mutton to London, where it commands a 
ready sale and high price. Almost simultaneously 
with the introduction of this trade lii es of direct 
steamers with iMigland were started, and the coastal 
and intercolonial steam service was greatly improved. 
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Telegraphic communication is established throughout 
the colony, which was connected with the mainland 
of Australia by cable in 1876. A vigorous policy of 
railway construction has been adopted, and several 
private lines have been made on the land grant 
principle. Formed amidst the gravest difificulties, 
which have only been overcome by the indomitable 
resolution and courage of the settlers, New Zealand 
is to-day one of the most prosperous members of the 
Australian group. Its beautiful scenery and climate 
make it the playground of pleasure-seekers from 
all parts of Australia, and the conditions of life are 
singularly like those prevailing in the most favoured 
positions of the mother country. 


XXXII. 


WORK AND WAGKS. 

(1788-1892.) 

For many years after Captain Phillip landed at 
Sydney Cove there were practically no free labourers 
in Australia, All work was performed by the con¬ 
victs, under the direction of the Governor, or by 
servants assi^^ned to private emidoyers. Fven when 
free artisans and other workers began to arrive, the 
competition in most trades with the assigned convicts 
caused wages to be meagre, and the standard of living 
extremely low. The most degrading immorality 
permeated almost every grade of society, and the 
working classes were not backward in following the 
example of their masters. Wages, both of bond and 
free, were the subject of general orders by the 
Governor. Thus at one time it was directed that, in 
aildition to the rations according to, and equal with, 
the Government allowance, the sum of ;^io sterling 
per annum to a man convict, and sterling to 
a woman convict, as including the value of the slops 
allowed, and the sum of ^'7, or 10s. exclusive of 
slops, should be paid to duly-assigned .servants ; and a 
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schedule of remuneration for free labour much on the 
same scale was issued in rej;ard to the principal 
agricultural employments. As yet the number of 
artificers and mechanics was so small that it was not 
considered worth while to include them in the regu¬ 
lations. The Government works occupied all the 
best of the carpenters, stonemasons, and sawyers, so 
that the few free men who followed these trades were 
always in demand. 

Of course there was evasion of this sort of order, 
and in a proclamation issued in 1810, after fixing 
wages at Ss. for an eleven-hour day, it was provided 
that ‘‘persons taking or demanding moie, or refusing 
to work at the above rates to be set in the stocks for 
two days and one night for the first offence, and for 
a second or continual refusal three months hard 
labour. Masters |>aying more to be imprisoned for 
ten days without bail, to pay a fine of ^5, and to 
remain in prison until paid.” When food and clothing 
were fairly cheap, employers generally paid a poftion 
of their workman’s wages by rations or in kind, a 
system which had become recognised owing to the 
hand-to-mouth manner in which most business was 
conducted. Agriculture was by far the most im¬ 
portant industry of the ')ettlement, but the extra¬ 
ordinary fluctuations to which it was liable caused 
much hardship to those engaged. One year they 
would be nearly ruined by the abundance of the 
season; in the next their whole crop, and frequently 
the homesteads too, wcmld be swept away by a flood, 
for as yet cultivation was confined to the banks of the 
Hawkesbury and Nepean rivers. For instance, in 
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1804 there was a most disasliously good harvest. 
The yield of grain was so heavy and so much in 
excess of the requirements of the population, that 
its price fell below the actual cost of reaping, thresh¬ 
ing, and carting. Much of the grain was quite 
unmarketable, and the unfortunate farmers were 
consequently nearly ruined. Next season the whole 
colony was reduced to the verge of famine, and wheat 
and maize, which a few months previously had been 
worthless, ran up to ;^5 to £6 per bushel, on account 
of a great flood which came suddenly down the rivers 
and swept away in a few hours, not only all the old 
grain which still remained on hand from the previous 
season, but the whole of the new harvest as well. 

The variations in the price of the necessaries of life, 
due to inundations, or drought, or abnormally good 
crops, seriously affected ihe labouring poor. There 
was little to choose between evils of abundance and 
famine, for the wage-earner suffered as much from loss 
of employment on account of excessive production as 
from the risk of starvation by the scarcity of food. 
Fortunately meat was plentiful and comparatively 
cheap—about sixpence per lb.—and not subject to 
the same influences as grain, so that a dearth of one 
aiticic of food could be to some extent met by an 
increase in the consumption of another. Under thc.se 
conditions agriculture became unpopular, and there 
was a disproportionate growth in other branches of 
industry ; but it is curiou.s, in view of the extraordinary 
efforts that have since been made by .some colonies to 
increase manufacturing enterprise, to read that persons 
at this time regarded with apprehension the rapid 
' 28 
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development of manufacture*?. Woollen cloth, hat?, 
earthenware, pipes, salt, candles, soap, beer, leather, 
and almost all the articles in common demand were 
made locally, and Wentworth, writinc:^ in 1819, con¬ 
sidered that the time was close at hand when the 
necessity of importing manufactured articles from 
Great Britain would have been entirely removed. 

Previous to 1836 the average daily wage of 
mechanics in building trades was almost 6s. 6d., 
and farm and other labourers, taking one >'ear 
with cTiiother, were paid at the rate of about ;^i8 
per annum, with food and lodging. During the 
years following 1836, larger numbers of free immi¬ 
grants came to Australia, bringing with them a higher 
standard of living, and consequently a dc'sire for 
better wage than that previously paid. Competition 
with convict labour had hitherto so degraded the free 
workers that as a rule they were willing to live upon 
a wage so small as compared with the current pri^x'S 
of commodities as to render it impossiljle for them to 
maintain even a .sembljincc of decency, to .say nothing 
of comfort, and even after the class of assigned 
servants had been largely diiuted by free immigration, 
the convicts, emanci[)atcd or bond, comprised one- 
third of the total i}opulation, and had a proportionate 
influence on the labour market. ]^ut as the colony 
grew, and the demands of the settlers for assigned 
servants became far in excess of the supply, the 
influence of the convict clement was to a great 
extent removed. Wages rapidly rose, and about four 
years after the arrival of the first assisted .settlers 
the pro.spects of the working classes greatly improved* 
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The advance made was, however, lost in the severe 
depression which followed the commercial crisis in 
1843. All the provinces were more or less influenced, 
but in New South Wales the effects were most 
severely felt. Wages, which in the building 
trades had reached 8s. Qd. per day, fell rapidly 
to 6s., and then to 4s. — a lower figure than 
had ever previously been reached. Farm and other 
labourers who, in 1842, were getting £22 per annum 
with their board and lodging, were paid jtiS in 1843, 
and were thankful if they could obtain work at these 
rates. As the panic subsided, there was a slight 
recovery in both wages and prices, but Australia 
could not escape long punishment for the extravagant 
speculation which had been prevalent. Although 
wages were improved, and in the building trades 
stood at an average of 5s. 6d. per day in 1847 as 
compared with 4s. in 1845, there was nothing to 
sustain the rise, and the average fell during the njxt 
three years to 4s. 6d, per day. This state of things 
continued until the whole of the colonies were thrown 
into a ferment by the gold discoveries, and the 
general stampede from the towns made it necessary 
for employers to pay almost any sum demanded by 
their men. The state of Melbourne is thus described 
in a letter written in June, 1852. A carter, it is stated, 
made £12 per week, his cxpen.ses not amounting 
to more than £4, while a cab or carriage driver 
obtained fares at the rate of something like 1,400 per 
annum. Masons and carpenters received £i a day, 
but were not inclined to work even for this, and 
domestic servants could not be got for love or money. 
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A load of water cost 18s. ; a load of wood ; 
bools and a pair of shoes £2. The dangers of 
the road, according to the writer, caused a great 
demand for firearms, and a consignment of pistols 
invoiced at £60 sold in a week for nearly £yoo. 

Probably the condition of things is somewhat 
exaggerated, but there can be no doubt that the gold 
discoveries completely changed the status of the 
working man. Instead of accepting what he could 
get, for some years he was enabled to dictate his own 
terms, and the spirit of independence called into life 
has never yet died out. The labour market was more 
or less unsettled until abcjut 1857, when things began 
to slowly slip back into their normal condition. The 
year 1854 was the highest point reached in money 
wages. In 1855 the average daily remuneration in the 
building trades fell to about five shillings, but the 
annual wages of farm labourers, who were still very 
scarce, advanced £^, 

The wages of building trades mechanics continued 
to decline until in 1869, wh n abcnit 8s. 6d. per diem 
was the ruling figure, but during the next three years 
there was a slight recovery. Since 1871 the variations 
in the rates paid to mechanics have been very slight, 
the range amounting to only about is. per diem ; but 
the progrc.ssivc increase which was visible in the years 
immediately following 1851 has been maintained in 
the case of agricultural and unskilled labour, and 
about £^G per annum with rations and lodgings is 
now the average for farm and .station hands as com¬ 
pared with £i7 10.S. in 1881, and £2^^ at the com¬ 
mencement of the previous decade. 
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The mechanical trades did not submit quietly to 
the reductions which took place between 1855 and 
1860, and from this period dates the movement in 
favour of the “ eight liours’ day,” and the systematic 
organisation of the labour forces. Of course, prior to 
1855, there were some trade unions, but they were 
insignificant and powerless to materially control 
matters affecting the hours of labour or wages of 
their members. The eight-hour agitation first com¬ 
menced in New Zealand, and was then taken up 
by the stonemasons of Sydney, and a little later by 
various classes of operatives in Melbourne. The 
main plea urged in support of shortening the hours 
of labour was that by this means employment could 
be provided for more men. The question of indirectly 
increasing the earnings of workers by creating more 
“ overtime ” does not at first seem to have been a 
consideration, for the promoters of the movement 
CKpressed themselves perfectly willing to accept a 
corresponding reduction in wages should their request 
as to the hours be granted. Many of the large em¬ 
ployers met the men in a very fair spirit, and with 
the exception of a few strikes there was wonderfully 
little friction. Gradually the eight-hour day spread 
from one trade to another, until now it is the recog¬ 
nised working period in most occupations, and the 
annual commemoration of its inauguration is made 
the occasion of a general public holiday. 

The power of the Labour Unions has been prin¬ 
cipally exercised in the endeavour to maintain the 
standard of wage.s, and hitherto their efforts in this 
direction have met with a considerable measure of 
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success. Naturally any competition which threatens 
to undermine the status of labour is regarded with 
extreme hostility, and the plodding Chinamen, who 
came to Australia in some numbers in the years 
following the gold discoveries, became the objects 
of popular aversion. At first this feeling was de¬ 
monstrated by isolated acts of violence perpetrated 
on the Chinese at the diggings, but generally a 
systematic agitation in favour of the imposition of 
some legal restraint on Chinese immigration gained 
support, and in 1880 Acts were passed by all the 
colonics, with the exception of Western Australia and 
South Australia (so far as the Northern Territory is 
concerned), imposing a poll tax of £10 on all Chinese 
arriving in Australia, and a high fine on all captains 
of vessels who allowed more than a specified number 
to land from their ships. These precautions did not, 
however, have the desired effect, and in 1888 the 
various governments were compelled by the force gof 
public feeling to introduce new legislation of a drastic 
character. Masters of ve-»s(:ls are now forbidden 
under a heavy penalty to bring more than one 
Chinese to every 300 tons of their ships, and a poll 
tax of £100 is charged each Chinaman on landing. 
In Western Australia the old £10 tax has been 
adopted, and in the Northern Territory no tax at all 
is as yet imposed. By these means the desired end 
was gained, and the immigration of Chinese has 
almost entirely ceased. Nevertheless the expressions 
of hostility towards the few thousand Chinese who 
were already in Australia before the passing of this 
law continue, and the Government is constantly being 
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urged to compel the manufactures of the Chinese 
cabinetmakers, &c., to be especially branded. 

It is difficult to fo<*esec what will be the future of 
the labour organisations in Australia, but it is not 
improbable that the limit of their power has been 
nearly reached. So long as there was a lavish ex¬ 
penditure of borrowed money by the Government on 
public works, and a consequent inflation of all values, 
the demand for mechanics was in excess of the 
supply, and the unions were able with comparative 
ease to prevent their members from accepting work 
at prices below the authorised rates. But all this is 
changed. For many years most of the colonies will 
have to exercise severe economy in the construction 
of public works and buildings, and already the 
decrease thus caused in emplo}'mcnt is having its 
effect. Although the nominal rates of remuneration 
are maintained in all trades where it is possible, there 
h considerable increase in the proportion of work 
done by the piece, and jobs arc frccjuently taken at 
a figure which cannot po.ssibly yield to the labourer 
wages equivalent to the union standard. In addition 
to these considci citions the labour bodies arc not now 
prepared for a struggle. The picportion of their 
members to the total adult wage-earning population 
is small ; their funds, which were at one time con¬ 
siderable, have been exhausted by recent protracted 
but abortive strikes ; and, lastly, the masters have been 
taught a lesson by their men, and have proved apt 
pupils. Instead of the whole force of combined 
labour being directed against one unsuf)ported em¬ 
ployer, the unions in any future struggle will have 
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to face an equally if not more perfect organisation 
than their own, and in a contest under such conditions 
the victory could only go one way. 

The attempt to meet this development by the 
creation of a “ labour party ” in Parliament has 
failed, for it has been found to be the easiest thing 
in the world for any fairly astute politician to split its 
ranks whenever he may deem such a course expedient, 
while the labouring classes themselves hold such very 
mixed opinions on most questions of importance, that 
a delegate, such as most labour members really are, 
finds it impossible to escape the censure of In’s 
constituents. The case has been stated as briefly and 
clearly as possible, but there are other influences at 
work which there i.s not space to trace here. It will 
be a deplorable event, if the labour unions collapse 
under the great strain to which they must before 
long be subjected. Although mingled with many 
foolish and ignorant demands, the main aspiratioiv 
of the working classes in Australia are entirely good, 
Jind the trade societies are the only agencies through 
which those aspirations can be made known ; while 
the very fact of the power to organise implies a 
training in the highest qualities of citizenship. From 
a labour party in Parliament but little is to be hoped, 
and it is doubtful if the legislature with the best 
intentions can do much towards the settlement of 
matters between emplc)yers and employed. The 
relations between the two classes have been aplly 
described by a large employer of labour in Australia 
as similar to those existing between husband and 
wife. They are utterly dependent one upon the 
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Other, and, as they have to pass their life together 
somehow, this can best be done by the exercise of 
mutual respect and moderation. Outside intervention 
is, in one case as in the other, more likely to do harm 
than good, and the interference of the law, except in 
the rc.straint of violence or the punishment of dis¬ 
honesty, will have no better result. 



XXXIII. 

FliDEKATION. 

(184;-! 893.) 

The crc.'ition of an Assembly, in which all the 
colonies of Australasia should be repre.sented, to deal 
with matters aPfectii^q^ the provinces generally, was 
seriously suggestjd by Earl Grey when, in 1847, he 
announced the intentions of the Imperial Government 
with regard to the proposed alterations in the colonial 
constitutions. “Some method,” wrote the Secretary# 
of State, “ would be devised for enabling the various 
legislatures of the several Austialian colonies to co¬ 
operate with each other in the enactment of such 
laws as may be necessary for regulating the interests 
common to those possessions collectively ; such, for 
example, are the Imposition of duties of import and 
export, the conveyance of letters, and the formation 
of roads, railways, or other internal communications 
traversing any two or more of such colonies.” The 
storm of opposition which greeted the rest of Earl 
Grey’s proposals on this occasion has been described 
elsewhere, and no steps were consequently taken to 
give effect to his recommendations with regard to a 
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federal assembly. The importance of the subject 
was not, however, forgotten, and it was referred to 
at some length in the Report of the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Trade and Plantations con¬ 
cerning Australian affairs which was brought up eaily 
in 1849. The words of the report are peculiarly 
significant, in view of the policy which was before 
long adopted by the colony of Victoria, for the 
committee saw the “obstruction to the intercolonial 
trade,” and “the check to the development of the 
resources ” which must inevitably follow tariff re¬ 
strictions preventing goods from being carried from 
one colony to another “with the same absolute 
freedom as between any two adjacent counties in 
England.” For this reason it was recommended 
that an authority should be created “ to act for all the 
colonies conjointly,” and it was suggested that the 
Governor of New South Wales should be made 
Qovcrnor-general, and be empowered to call together 
a “ General Assembly of Australia,” comprising him¬ 
self and a single House of Delegates elected by the 
legislatures of the various colonies. 

The General Assembly was to deal with customs 
duties, postal arrangements, roads, canals, railways, 
beacons and lighthouses, shipping, weights and 
measures, and such other matters as from time to 
time might be referred to it The expenses of the 
administration were to be met by “ an equal per¬ 
centage from the revenue received in all the colonies.” 
In addition a Supreme Court of Appeal was to be 
established. Although included in the Bill which 
Earl Grey introduced in 1850, the federal provisions 
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never came into operation, and the question of the 
creation of a General Assembly remained in abeyance 
until Wentworth attached to the memorable report 
of the Select Committee of the New South Wales 
Council on the Constitution the opinion that “ the 
establishment at once of a General Assembly to make 
laws in relation to intercolonial questions" was a 
matter of the highest importance. It was considered 
inexpedient to embody the provisions for carrying 
out this scheme in the (constitution Bill of New South 
Wales, but a wish was expressed that the Imperial 
Parliament would pass a special Act to attain the 
desired end. When Wentworth was shortly after¬ 
wards in luigland, he made still further efforts to 
bring about the establishment of a General Assembly, 
and took an active part in the proceedings of the 
“General Association for the Australian Colonies,” 
which in 1857 presented a petition to the Secretary 
of State urging the necessity of immediate legislatiog 
to sanction the formation of a federal body. A Bill 
was even drafted by Wentworth and sent along with 
the petition, but the Secretary of State declined to 
take action in the matter. 

In the colonics themselves the subject was also 
receiving some attention, in both New South 
Wales in 1856 and in Victoria in 1857 Select Com¬ 
mittees were appointed to consider the best means 
of legislating on matters of common interest. The 
report of the Victorian Committee, which recom¬ 
mended the holding of an Intercolonial Conference, 
was passed by both houses; but in New South 
Wales the necessary resolutions were delayed in the 
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Assembly, and although the report urged that the 
matter “ could not be longer postponed without the 
danger of creating serious grounds of antagonism and 
jealousy, which would tend greatly to embarrass, if 
not entirely to prevent, its future settlement upon a 
satisfactory basis,” Parliament was prorogued without 
anything having been done. Many years passed 
before another attempt to effect federal government 
was made ; but meanwhile three colonics—New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Victoria—entered 
into an agreement to .suspend the collection of cus¬ 
toms duties on the border for three jears, thus 
making the overland trade between the colonics 
practically unrestricted. This might have led to a 
more complete scheme for joint action had not 
Victoria abrogated the agreement before the three 
years had expired. 

In 1881 a conference was held in S} dney at which 
a Hill Wiis framed, under the guidance of Sir 1 lenry 
Parkes, creating a partly legislative and partly ad¬ 
ministrative body; but it was only intended “ to 
pave the way to a complete federal organisation here¬ 
after.” For the next two years no steps were taken 
to bring the measure into operation, but in 18S3 
another conference met in Sydnej', at which repre¬ 
sentatives from all the colonics were present, and the 
old Hill of 1881 was slightly altered, and forwarded to 
lingland, wdicrc it was passed by the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment in 1885. Under the I'ederal Council Act, as 
this law w’as called, the function of the Council w’as 
simply to give advice, and it possessed no executive 
authority whatever. The necessary enabling Acts 
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were passed, at first by four colonies and later by 
South Australia, but New South Wales and New 
Zealand have persistently declined to join. The first 
session was held in Hobart in 1886, and several 
meetings have since taken place, but the inherent 
weakness of the whole scheme has rendered the 
deliberations of the Council of but small importance. 

In 1887 another step was taken in the direction of 
common action in matters of mutual interest. The 
progress of Australian commerce had been so great, 
and the increase in wealth so rapid, that it became 
necessary to largely augment the naval force in 
Australian waters. Accordingly the Australasian 
Naval Force Act was passed. By this measure it is 
provided that there shall be a force of sea-going ships 
of war, consisting of five fast cruisers and two tor¬ 
pedo gunboats, having the same status as warships of 
the .same class in the Imperial Navy, and under the 
sole control of the naval commander-in-chief of thg 
Australian squadron. The ships arc to be retained 
within the limits of the station in times of peace or 
war, and they may be only sent beyond those limits 
with the special consent of the Australian Govern¬ 
ments. The Imperial Government agreed to provide 
for the first cost of these vessels, and all other charges 
previous to their arrival in Australia, but the colonics 
at the same time undertook to pay 5 per cent, on the 
first cost, but such payment not to exceed the sum of 
£35,000 per annum, and in addition to bear the 
expense, up to £qi,ooo, of maintaining three fast 
cruisers with one gunboat in commission and the 
other in reserve. The annual contribution of the 
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several colonies is calculated in proportion to their 
population, the agreement is for ten years, terminable 
only by two years* notice. 

'i’he most important step towards the federation 
of the Australasian colonics was, however, taken in 
h’ebruary, 1890, when a conference of the representa¬ 
tives of the seven colonies met in I’arliament House, 
Melbourne, on February 6th. Two representatives 
attended from each of the colonics except Western 
Australia, which sent only one, and at seven meetings 
the question of federation was discussed at length. 
Finally, the Conference adopted an address to the 
Queen, expressing loyalt}’, and enclosing resolutions 
which afTirmed the expediency of an immediate-union 
under tlic Crown of the Australasian colonies. It 
was also recommended that steps should be taken for 
the appointment of delegates to a national Austra¬ 
lasian Convention, to frame a scheme for a Federal 
Constitution. Delegates were subsequently duly 
appointed by the different Australasian Parliaments, 
and on March 2, 1891, the Convention met in Sydney. 
There were forty-five members, the most notable 
public men in the colonies, each state sending seven 
delegates, with the exception of New Zealand, which 
only sent three. Sir Henry Parkes, who was practi¬ 
cally the author of this latest federation movement, 
was unanimously elected President of the Convention, 
and Sir Samuel Griffiths, Premier of Queensland, 
Vice-President. The public were admitted to the 
debates, and an official record of the proceedings was 
published. A series of resolutions, moved by Sir 
Henry Parkes, were, after full discussion, adopted 

29 
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with slight amendment The resolutions as carried 
were:— 

“ That in order to establish and secure an enduring 
foundation for the structure of a Federal Government, 
the principles embodied in the Resolutions following 
be agreed to :— 

“ (i) That the powers and privileges and territorial 
rights of the several existing colonies shall remain 
intact, except in resjDcct to such surrenders as may be 
agreed upon as necessary and incidental to the power 
and authority of the National Federal Government. 

“(2) No State shall be formed by separation from 
another State, nor shall any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Federal Parliament. 

“ (3) That the trade and intercourse between the 
Federated Colonies, whether by means of land carriage 
or coastal navigation, shall be absolutely free. 

" (4) That the power and authority to impose 
Customs duties, and duties of Excise upon goods the 
subject of Customs duties, and to offer bounties, shall 
be exclusively lodged in the P'ederal Government and 
Parliament, subject to such disposal of the revenues 
thence derived as shall be agreed upon. 

** (5) That the military and naval defence of 
Australia shall be entrusted to federal forces under 
one command. 

“ (6) lhat provision should be made in the Federal 
Constitution which will enable each State to make 
such amendments in its constitution as may be neces¬ 
sary for the purposes of the Federation. 
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" Subject to these and other necessary conditions, 
this Convention approves of the framing of a Federal 
Constitution which shall establish— 

“(i) A Parliament, to consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, the former consisting of 
an equal number of members from each colony, to be 
elected by a system which shall provide for the 
periodical retirement of one-third of the members, so 
securing to the body itself a perpetual existence, 
combined with definite responsibility to the electors, 
the latter to be elected by districts formed on a 
population basis, and to possess the sole power of 
originating all bills appropriating revenue or imposing 
taxation. 

“(2) A Judiciary, consisting of a Federal Supreme 
Court, which shall constitute a High Court of Appeal 
for Australia. 

" (3) An ICxecutive, consisting of a Governor- 
General, and such persons as may from time to time 
Be appointed as his advisers.’* 

Three committees were appointed—one to consider 
and report upon matters relating to Finance, Taxa¬ 
tion, and Trade ; another to make recommendations 
concerning the establishment of a Federal Judiciary; 
and a third to frame a Bill for the establishment of a 
Federal Constitution. On the 31st of March Sir 
Samuel Griffiths, the chairman of the Committee on 
Constitutional Machinery, brought up a draft “ Hill 
to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia.*’ After 
consideration the Bill was adopted on the 9th of April, 
and it was resolved by the convention that the Parlia¬ 
ment of each colony shouUl submit it to the pcc^ple of 
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the several States. It was also agreed that so soon 
as tlic constitution should be adopted by three of the 
colonies the Imperial rarlianicnt should be urged to 
establish the Tederal Government forthwith. 

So far, although the (juestion has been debated in 
the Parliaments of some of the colonie.s, nothing 
definite has been done, and the whole ciuestion has 
been regarded by the great bulk of the population 
with singular apathy. That some such federal 
organisation must be brought into existence no t)ne 
can doubt, for the anomalies of hostile tariffs, varia¬ 
tions in the gauge of railways, appeal to the Privy 
Council, and numerous other matters demand atten¬ 
tion and reform which can only be effected by joint 
action on the part of the whole of the province.s. 
It is difficult to foretell how or when the desired 
consummation will be reached, but the sooner a 
I'cdcral Government is established the sooner will 
the colonics of Australasia take their proper place 
amongst the nations of the world. 
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No. 

No. 

441 .'63 

T,W 19 'Ol 

436 459 

1 , 78 -. 0/8 

305.812 

5 . 558 . 2'.4 

' 99 , 60 ^ 

574.032 

41.381 

130,970 

3 '.'65 

102,4 }0 

211 , 0)0 

831.831 

i. 732 . 6-*8 

10 , 0)9 521 


Slictp. 

No. 

> 2 . 7 .V»A 13 I 

i 8 .c>o 7,234 

7 .<^s>.S-n ' 

2.5-’1.913; 

I.'> 1 . 1,230 , 
18,117,1 So 

. i 


WudI Aica iinilcr 
KxpoitcJ. I Croj). 


^ I 

9 , 232,672 ! 


Acffs. 

852,704 


5 . 935.603 j 2 , 031,955 
2 , 521 , 742 , 224,993 

1 , 870,240 2 , 093.515 
201,352 I 69,070 
• 1*9 173 ; 157.370 

4,150,^91) j 1,630,179 
116 . 041,707 j 24 . 398,331 j 7 , 060,398 


I'i)|inla- 

liun. 


Sliippinu 

and 

Ouiu.uds. 


I I 

' rm.al I’kiiIc, 

I_I 


I'Aj'iMIs of 

I toinLstie 
I'lodmc. 


lenmh! Rail- 

(.'I I». lo- w.aj s. 

iZi.ipli Lcn'mh 

Line. !of lane. 


No. 


'J’ons. 


1,165.300 4,701,872 
*57.804' 4.363.341] 
410 , S 45 910 , 779 ' 

325,71.0 2,337,674 
53.2S5I 9a f,801 

152.019' 951. .2471 

63}.058 1.312,471. 


£ I ! Milc.s. 

44 . 6 ( 10.941 17 , 232,725 11,231 
30 , 220.237 10 , 291.821 6 ,ck 8 
13 . 021,212 8 . 412.244 9,830 
* 7 - 205.765 4 , 550,139 5.023 
1 , 546 , 2(10 (\.>9.00I 2 , 8<)2 

3 - 3 ^ 4.504 ' l \>\.^'00 2.004 
16 . 072,215 9 , 42 :'',/III 5,060 


Allies. 

2,203 

2.703 

2.195 

1,829 

5»5 

399 

1.956 


13.899,177 15.512.^18 '32.801.101 5j.tx,o, 157 43,598 


X 1.990 
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APPENDIX. 


Sta’iistics of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1890-91. 


Colony. 

Cold 

Pioduce. 

l)e}K)sits in 
Riiiks. 

Public 

Revenue. 

Public DebU 

New South Wales . 

O/. 

127,761 

£ 

40.39». '59 

£ 

10,017,152 

£ 

51,010,433 

Victoria. 

5S8, :i60 

45.261.932 

8,343. 

43.610.265 

Queensland . 

610.587 

11,720,112 

3.33fb223 

29.431.734 

South Australia .. 

26,086 

9.9^LM5 

2,732,222 

21,657,300 

Western Australia . 

22,256 

1.398.1*7 

407.670 

i/>*7.415 

Tasmania . 



758,too 

6, 132,800 

New Zealand . 

103. '93 

15.806,847 

4.^93.942 

38,802,350 

Australasia . 

1.59'.«94 

128,889,050 

29,922,897 

192.5^*5.327 


Occupation of Lands at the C ommencement of 1891. 


Colony. 

Are.*! of Colony. 

Are.i Alien.ited 
or in pnxess of 
Alicn.it ton. 

Are.*! Leased. 

New South W.des. 
Victoria. 

Acres. 

198,848,000 

56.2^5,760 

427,838,080 

57l^.3^i.f*DO 

678,4oo,ox> 

16,778,000 

66,710,320 

Acres, 

41.758.151 

22. le.s.oej 

Acies. 

148,122,194 
21,589.767 
285,703,680 
235.980, jOO 
I04.ry2i,357 

Queensland . 

South Australia ., 
Western Australia . 
'rasmauia. 

17,819,982 

11,908,108 

5.151.673 

4,695,022 

20,182.239 

New Zealand ,.., 

ft vyj 

13.425.303 

Austral.isia .. 

2,023,181,760 

126,877,289 

810,408,891 


Area neither 
Alienate<l nor 
l.ea>cil. 


Acres. 

12,296,939 

124,314,418 

330.473.032 

323.970 

11,416,785 

33,102,778 


1,085,895,57^ 


Alienation of Lands at 'iiik (,ohmi-.nc ement of 1891. 


Colony. 


New South Wales.... 

Viciona . 

(^liiecnslaiid. 

.Si null Australia. 

Western Ausiiali.i.... 

r.tsmania . 

.New /e.iland. 

Atistr.il.isia. 


Aif.i .Alien.'iteil 

Area in 

Arts'! Alienated 

in Fee hunple 

process ol 
Aiicn.itii.n, 

01 in pro. ess of 
Alienation. 

Acres. 

Acies. 

Acres. 

26,278,033 

18,480,118 

44.758.151 

16,091,880 

6,267,174 

22.359.054 

10.258.657 

7.561,325 

17,819,982 

7.002,339 

4.905,829 

21,908,168 

5. *51.673 

t- 

5 . *54.673 

.1.695,022 

- - 

4,695,022 

*19,666,916 

S15.323 

20,182,239 

89. i}/. 520 

37.729.769 

1 126,877,289 


* li.( IihIl'S /'.ji .icie. hcM luiilcr iicipctu.d h-.isc. 


Area neither 
Alienated nor 
in process of 
Alienation. 

Acies. 

154,089,849 

33,886,706 

410,018,098 

566.453.43* 

673.245.3*7 

12,082,978 

46,528,081 


1,896,304,471 


I Kctuin not .'ivailahic. 
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A 

Aboritrincr influence of white 
men on. 0 ; (Governor Phillip 
anti the, 39 ; conflict^, with, 40; 
treatment diider King;, 51 ; itmlcr 
Macquarie, 92 ; in Western 
Australia, 281 ; conflicts with 
exploieis, 281, 310 ; in (jucens- 
IniHl, 333 * 337 ; in Victoiia, 
229 ; in Tasmania, 185 ; 
197 200 ; aftiay at Hobart, 
1S5 ; (j. A. Kobinson’s ocaiii vTS 
Willi, 200; (lovernor Aither 
and, 197-199 ; at FlimUi’s 
Islantl, 200 

Atlelaide, foun«lation of, 299 
Agriculiuic, 172 
Akaroa, the Fieiich at, 362 
Arabanoo cajiluretl by Phillip, 40 
Arthur, Colonel (icoi};e, in Tas¬ 
mania, 192 ; dealings with the 
natives, 197-199; press laws, 

195 

Auckland, seat of (Government 
removed from, 409 
Australia, lUnk of, lotteiy, 125 
Australia first tliscoveretl, 2 ; oc¬ 
cupied by England, 9; ariival 
of first immiginnts in, 99; 
commonw'calth of, 432 
Australian Colonies Chivernmeiit 
Pill, 139 

B 

Ballaar.at, riots at, 253 et ACty. 

Pank establishment of first, 122 
Bank of Australia lottery, 125 


Bank savings, 115 

Banks, Sir Joseph, with Captain 
('00k, 7 ; his letter to Bligh, 
70 

Bannister Saxe, 99 

Batman, John, 227 ; and the 
bush 1 angers, 228 ; at Poit 
Phillip, //^ 

Baxter with K)re, 307; killed by 
blacks, 310 

Bay of Islands, winders at, 351 ; 
lighting at, 363 

Bent, Judge, and Macipiarie, 95 

Bigge,* leport of Mr. Commis- 
sh»ner, 95, 97 . 330 

Bligh, Captain W’illiam, 67 ; 
appointed («o\crnor, ib. ; his 
Utter from Banks, 70 ; his arbi¬ 
trary behaxioui, 74 ; his miarrcl 
w'ith Macartliur, 74-70 ; is 
deptjscvl, 79; Ins subsequent 
conduct. Si 

Blue Mountains, attempts to 
cross the, 91 

Botany Bay, Cook visits, 9 ; the 
first fleet in, 30 ; is abandoned, 

31 

Bourke, Sir Kiebaid, in New 
Soulli W'ales, 114 

Bowen, Sir Ceorge, in Queens 
land, 342 

Boy^iy massacre, of the crew’ of the, 

35 » 

Brisbane, foundation of, 333 ; 
fust land auction sale in, 334 

Biisbaiie, ,Sir Thomas, in New 
South \VaIes, 97 at seq. 
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Hioonu*, Sir Napier, in Western 
Australia, 200 

Hicmne, Colonel T. G., in 1 *ns- 
inania, 381, 38O ; in New 
Zealand, 3S1 

lliirke, Kobert O’Hara, e\pl«>ra- 
lions of, 2O3 ; death, 266 
lliiira Hurra mines, 313 _ 

IJiisby, Mr., Hritish Kcsi«lenl, in 
New Zealand, 358, 350, 362 
Husliran^put; in 'I'asimmia, jSo; 
in New South Wales, 105 ; 
in Viet01 ia, 242 ; legislation 
a^jainsl, 105, 115, 150, 24 5 

C 

Cadell, Mr. Francis, navigates the 
iMunay River, 316 
('anriihalism, 351, 353 
Canlerhury settlement founded, 

370 

Chatter of New Zealand Com- 

pjinyi 359 

('halham Islands, Te Kooti at, 

Chinese, le.i,dslation regard inj;, 
424 ; outrage on, at Golden 
Point, 1O2 

Cliishohn, Mts. Caroline, the 
immigrants’ iriend, 134 
(Mnneh Mission establishes! in 
New Zealand, 353 
Chute, General, 41)2 
Clarke, Rev. W. !»., find^ gold, 

145 . 

Coal discovered, 213, 21O 
Collin.s, David, in New South 
Wales, 41 ; commands settle¬ 
ment sent to Poit Phillip, 222 ; 
abandons Port Phillip, 223 ; 
in Tasmania, 182 
Colonisation Companies in New 
Zealand, 361 ; in South 
Australia, 297 ; in Western 
Australia, 278 

Colonisation, Gibbon Wakeficld’.s 
.‘‘Cheme for, 295 /•/ f<v/. 
Colonisation Commissioners, 299 
Confiscation of land in New 
Zealand, 398 


Coi'siitulions, cbaiiges in Ibe, 
127, 212, 262, 290, 321, 342, 
4 > * 

Cook, explorations of Capla n 
panics, 8 ; wrecked, 10 ; 
\isit^ New Zealand, 8 
Copper, discoveries of, 311 
('ourls of lasv, changi s in, 98 
(’lossley, (Jisjrge, 70 
Currency, siaic'of, in New South 
Wales, SS; in South Australia, 

. r. . 

(aistoms duties, friction over, 
in X'ieloria. 431 ; intercolonial 
conleieiice on, 431 

D 

Dampier, William, explorations 
of, 6 

Dailing, Sir Ralph, in New 
South Wales, 101 ; the case of 
Sudds and Tlioinpson, 106 
Darling, Sir Charles, in Victoria, 
26S; is recalled, 271 ; proposed 
grant to, 271 

D.ivey, Colonel, in Tasmania, 197 
Denison, Sir William, in Tas¬ 
mania, 208 ; in New South 
Wales, 152 

1 c riiierry, IJaion, his proclnnia# 
ti m, 358 

Disco\ ery, 2 c/JCf/. 

Dou.das's, Dr., quarrels with 
M iisden, 99 

Dioughts, f^ainine caused by, 105 ; 

lo'-s of stock from, t/f. 

Du Cane, .Sir Cliailes, in Tas¬ 
mania, 215 

E 

Education, early effort.'! at, 164 ; 

system of public, 1^5 
Emancipists, 84 c/ s£(/.. 103 
Embassy to ICiiglnnd from Vic- 
toiia, 273 

Paireka Stockade, attack on, 253 
Exploialions, 2 ef so/. ; 107 113* 
181, .122,263, 285, 307, 337 4' 
Eyic, P.. j., explorations ol, 307 
el set/. 
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P 

Famine, 42, 105 
Fawkner, N. S., J.P., 27,2 
FtNleral Assembly, proposals for 
a, 116 

Federal Council, establislmient of, 
127 

Female Orphan Institution found¬ 
ed, 58 

Financial Crisis, 124 
Firearms, sale prohibited, 369 
Filzroy, Sir Charles, in New 
South Wales, 131 
Filzroy, Captain, in New Zealand, 

363 

Fleet, voyage of the first, 27 ; in 
llotany Bay, 30 
Floods, loss from, 105 
Forbes, Chief Justice, 98 
Foveaux, Colonel, in New South 
Wales, 80 

Franklin, Sir John, in Tasmania, 
202 

French discovery ships, ii, 32 ; 
rumours of intention to form 
settlements, i8o ; Naulo Buidc- 
laise Company, 362 

• (» 

General Assembly, formation of, 

127 

(ihost story of Farley s, 104 
Gipps, Sir George, in New South 
Wales, 125 

Gladstone, Mr. W. E., and trans¬ 
portation, 133 

Gold, discovery of, 145 ; cflTerl on 
wages and prices, 149 ; Mount 
Morgan, 345 

Gold fields, riots at the, 148 
Government, changes in form of, 
127, 212, 262, 290, 321, 342, 
411 

Grey, Earl, 239 

Grey, Sir George, in New Zealand, 

369 

Grose, Major, 47 
H 

Hampton, Mr. J. S., in Wc-.tern 
Australia, 284 


Ilauhaus, 6rst appearance of, 400; 
war with, 401 

Ilawkesbury, discovery of, settlers 
at, 63 

Heke, Hone, war with, 365 
Hobart, settlement formed at, 180 
Hobson, Captain, in New Zealand, 
, 359 

Hongi, w: rs \ith, 356 
Howe the l)u<)tiranger, 1S9; death 
of, 192 

Howitt, Mr. Alfred, searches for 
Rurkc^s party, 267 
Hunter, Captain John, in New 
South Wales, 52 ; is recalled, 
54 

I 

Immigration, first free, 99; State 
aid to, 99; effect of gold dis¬ 
coveries on, 150 

Intercolonial confeicnce on Cus¬ 
toms duties, 431 

j 

Johnson, George, is sent for by 
Bbgh, 77 ; releases Macarlhur, 
78; deposes Bligh, 79 ; trial of, 

83 

Jury, trial by, introduced, 95 ; 

the Emancipists and, 103 
Justice, administration of, 98 

K 

Kapunda, discovery of copper at, 

3 *J. 

Kawiti joins Heke, 370 
Kennedy, Sir Arthur, in Western 
Australia, 284 

Kent, lieutenant, and Bligh, 81 
King, Captain, V. G., at Norfedk 
IsKand, 35 ; with Hunter, 54 ; 
is made Ciovcinor, 54 ; and the 
liituor tradic, 57 ; tnaibles with 
the military, 51 ; suppresses an 
insurrection, 62 

Kingi, Wi, a friend of the Euro- 
jxjans, 373, 381 ; his wars, 382 
Kooti, Te,sent to Chatham Island, 
403 ; escapes, /A ; wars, 405 ; 
escapes into King Country, /A 
K^rorarcka slicked by Heke, 366 
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L 

Labour, reniuner.alion of, 418; 
liade in Island, 421; Parlia¬ 
mentary party, 428 
Latrobc, Mr., in Victoria, 236 
seq. 

Legislatures, constitution of, 127* 
212, 262, 290, 342, 411 

Leicliardt, Ludwig, explorations 
o**. 339; loss of, 340 
Lirense fee, objections to, 242 
Live stock, introduction of, 170; 
Macartluir’s stocks, 170; loss 
from droughts, 105 
Lowe, Mr. R. (Lord Sherbrooke), 
142 

M 

Macarthur, John, successfully 
grows fine wool, 55 ; offers his 
larm for sale to Government, 
56; quarrels with Bligh, 74 ; is 
imprisoned, 77 ; but released by 
Johnson, 78; petitions for 
Bligh’s deposition, ib .; is exiled 
from New South Wales, 80 
Maconochie, Captain, 203 
McCulloch’s scheme for tacking 
Hills, 269 

M.acquarie, Colonel Lachlan, in 
New South Wales, 84; report 
by Mr. Bigge on ,'idministratioii 
95 

Maccjuaric river, discovery of, 90 
Maoris, their character, 354, 355 ; 
c.ipturcd by King to teach H.ax 
manufacture, 40; wars with, 
363 et seq. 

Marsden, Rev. Samuel, 87 
Massacres of natives, i8q; at 
Mysill Creek, 126 
Melbourne founded, 230, 235 
Mounted Police, 100 
Myall Creek, massacre at, 126 

N 

Naulo-Bordelaise Company, 362 
Native police, 336, 369 
^ativQ |.and Covqf^s, 402 


New South Wales, fouiubition of 
colony of, 33 ; early troubles in, 
38 ; supjdies fail, 43; famine, 
44 ; arrival of provisions, 45 ; 
Phillip’s departure, 47; military 
difficulties, 49 ; natives in, 50 ; 
wool growing commenced, 55 ; 
Hunter’siidininistration, 50,52; 
King’s administration, 56; in¬ 
surrection of convicts, 61 ; 
Bligh’s administration, 73; 
quarrel with Macarthur, 74; 
Bligh’s cleix^sition, 79; Mac¬ 
quarie’s administration, 85 ; 
the rule of Brisbane ami 
Darling, 97 ; Sir Richard 
Bourke in, 114; struggle for 
responsible (ioverninent in, 

116 ; dealing with Crown lands 
in, 155; bushranging, 158; 
liastoral industry in, 170; pre¬ 
sent condition of, 170 
New South W.ales Corps, 48 
New Ze.aland, fiist settlement of, 
356; Maoris in, 351 et seq .; 
wars, 363 et seq .; fears of 
French settlement in, 362; 
Naiito-Boidelaise Company in, 
362; constitution of, tb, ; loan 
policy in, 413; present condi-* 
lion of, 414 

New Zealand Company founded, 
359 ; dissolved, 362 
Norft)lk Isinnd occupied, 35 
Noilh Island, wars in, 397 

O 

Ord, Sir Harry, in Western Aus¬ 
tralia, 287 

Oxley, Mr., explorations of, 330 

P 

Pnrkes, Sir Henry, 433 
Parliament, the first, 152 
Pastoral interests, 171 
Payment of memljers in New 
South Wales, 153; in Victoria, 
272 

Peel, Mr. T., ip Wes^Tn Au5- 
Iralia, 279 
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Pensioners, settlements of mili¬ 
tary, 376 

Perousc, La, at Ilotany IJay, 32 
PhiUip, Captain Arthur,appointed 
liisl Governor, ig ; piopara- 
lit JUS, 21 ; on the voyaj.;e, 27 : 
heroic conduct in time of iamine, 
44 ; is wounded, 40 ; leaves the 
colony, 47 
Police, native, 369 
Polynesian labour, 346 
Port Dairymj)le, 1S4 
Port Tackson occupied by Phillip, 

31’ 

Porllaml Pay, the llentys at, 226 
Port Pliilhp, discovery of, 222 , 

Collins at, 223; is .abandoned, 
225 ; Patman, 227 ; Patman at, 
cl^eq. ; aj^itation for separa¬ 
tion from New South Wales, 
237 ; mock elections, 238 ; is 
se|)aiatcd, 239 

Press laws, i)arling and the, 102 ; 

in Tasmania, 195 
Property Act (Torrens), 373 
Punishments, Sudds and '1 iiomp- 
son, 106 

Q 

•(Queensland, Oxley at Moreton 
332 ; treatment of natives 
hi, 336; Polynesian labour, 
346; System of goNcrnmcnt, 
343 ; gold in, 343, 34S 

R 

Railways, first line opened in New 
South Wales, 157 
Rainfall uncertain, 171 
Rauparaha Te, 363, 371 
Robinson, G. A., and the Tas¬ 
manian nati\es, 200 
Ross, Major, 38 

S 

Settlers, first free, 99 
Sheep, introduction of, 170; im¬ 
provement in breed of, 170 
South Australia, first scttlcmeiit, 
299 ; distress in, 302; Grey's 
^idministralion, 305 ; discovpnes 


of copper in, 311 ; effect of gold 
discoveries, 316 ; overhmd tele¬ 
graph line in, 326; Northern 
Teriitory, 325 

Spain, Mr., in New Zealand, 364 
Strzelerki, Count, 145 
Sturt, Captain, his explorations, 
3'9. 338 

Sudds and Thompson, case of, I06 
Swan River, Frcemantle’s report 
on, 2S6; settlement at, 278 ; 
early disasters, 2S0 
Sydney Cove, Phillip selects for 
settlement, 31 

T 

Tapu Maori Custom, 355 
Taiaiiaki, w'ars in, 387 ct sct/. 
Tasmania, effects of gold discovery 
on, 211 ; al)oliiion of tr.inspor- 
tation to, 210; constitution, 212; 
aboiigiiu s in, 185, 197-200 
Te Kooti, 40^ 

To Whero W'hero, 384 
Te Whiti, 406 
'Pelegraph overlaid, 326 
Thieriy, Paron de, 358 
Thompson, Mr. Deas, 143, 146, 
148 

Ton CHS, .Sir R. R., Real Property 

., 323 

Transpoitation, cevsalion of, 210 
Treaty of Waitangi, 365 

V 

United Tribes of New Zealand, 

35 « 

University founded, 135 

V 

Van Diemen’s I«ind Company, 196 
Van Diemen’s I.ami discovered, 
180 ; first occupied, iSo ; alxjri- 
gincsin, 185, 107-200; marli.al 
law, 189; made a separate 
colony, 188 ; Inishranging in, 
189; name changed to Tas¬ 
mania, 210 

Victoria, constitution of, 237 ; gold 
discoveries in, 230; disturbances 
iliggings, 2.^2 ; Kurcka Stoc^- 
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atle, 253 ; constitutional cliffi- in, 276; hardships of colonists 

culties, 258; tacking bills, 269; in, 280; transportation to, 282 ; 

resources of, 275 alDolition of transportation to, 

285 ; constitutional government 
W in, 287 ; natural resources of, 

Wairau massacre, 363 288 

Wakefield, Captain, R.N., 363 Whalers on New Zealand coast, 
Wakefield, Colonel, 363 351 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon, his Wilmot, Sir Eardley, in Tas- 
systein for colonisation, 295 e/ mania, 205 

set/, Wynyard, Licutcnant>CoIonel, in 

Wars, Maori, 363 et seq. New Zealand, 379 

Wentworth, Mr. D’Arcy, 87 

Wentworth, W. C., cross the Blue V 

Mountains, 91 Yarra Varra, Fawkner and Bat- 

Western Australia, first settlement man on the, 229, 230 
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